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READY FOR THE COLD DAYS? 


Keep your body warm and your 
digestion perfect by eating 


Shredded Wheat 


with hot milk every morning for 
breakfast. Shredded Wheat on a 
cold day gives natural warmth in | 
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a natural way. Overcoats and 
. te flannels will not warm a poorly nourished body. 
Shredded Wheat is better for children than mushy 
Ye porridges. It is easily and thoroughly digested 
4 and fortifies them against cold and exposure. 
af Heat the eth te sesie vitae chain Gin pontine we 

; 2 . it, adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit the taste. Two 

oe! 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot milk will supply all the strength 
needed for a half day’s work or play. ‘It is also delicious and 





wholesome in combination with baked apples: or stewed fruits. 
| THE. ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
h THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Checks Like These 
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Pay for 
Rent, Food and Clothing 


Every Month for Life. 


PRUDENTIAL» \ “ 
STRENGTH OF * ies 
Le GIBRALTAR ty ae Send this 
te a? oe coupon for 
ote A full particu- 
lars and cost. 


eee a Month 


The Prudential Insurance Company #,“™" °°: 
of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
















Incomes from $10 per Month up Guaranteed 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertise? 




















To the Boat and Engine Advertiser :— 
You must know that FIELD AND STREAM is being read by the better class of people 


interested in outdoor life and that these live responsive men are all possible buyers of your goods. 


Remember that we are offering you not only a circulation with the least possible waste, but 
also that we are co-operating with your best interests to the greatest extent. We almost contin- 
ually run articles that unquestionably arouse an interest in and create a demand for your product 
and now announce a new series by E. T. Keyser, Motor Boat Editor of Yachting, to begin in 
the February issue. 


FIELD AND STREAM has been proven profitable on boat and engine advertising — has 


carried a lot of it—but wants a chance to demonstrate its worth to you. 


When you realize that the additional interest aroused is sure to work back on the concerns 
advertised in our pages—why not be one of them? Remember that each copy of FIELD AND 
STREAM goes to the subscriber as a personal letter to a friend, so appeal to that friend through 
e most profitable medium. 
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For Health and Enjoyment 








NONE BETTER 


as a wholesome, invigorating stimulant. Immediate in effect, and grati- 

fying to the whole system. It appetizes, aids digestion, and should be in 

every home for the use and benefit of all. When fatigued, it braces and 

freshens, and is excellent for insomnia. Delicious in flavor. 

Enjoy able as a Cocktail and better for you 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 


At all Hoteis, Clubs and neat or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 
k for UNDERBERG Booklet free 


Bottled only by H. U ei. Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 


[thaca Gun | 


No. 4. $100 LIST 














THE GUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 


BOVE cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, 
selected because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock ; 
BAA it operates in x}5 of a second, twice as fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any 

other make. Remember we make dainty little 20 gauge guns. Catalogue FREE—18 
grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Derr. No. 11 ITHACA, N. Y. 


























We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 
Our Offer Including a Year's Subscription to Field and Stream 


List With Year's Sub- 
° scription to 
Name of Book Author Price Field and Stream 





Camping and WORKCIAEE 6 o.0.0.0:0.0.0 00660:06:000000000. c40NOe Regma $1.50 $2.50 
is book has met with a marvelous sale. Comprehensive, intensely practical, +° 
and written by one who has spent manv years in the woods. 
ee ee oc ca cul vous asc wis Gale dines Semudeahe eandavewebws . 50 1.50 
° How, vhen and where to fish. The most useful and complete handbook 
for fishermen ever issued. . 
EE ERR EES ET OE Ee Pane Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
RN A I ao a 59 6 50 6. 5.00.5) 610s wi rinso-y vein iep W.H.Gibson 1.00 2.00 


Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex- 
perienced woodsman. : 
The Last of the PIANO... 65.6 os5csicc0 0s cc cwscccesccescees Zane Grey 1.50 2.50 
An expedition with Buffalo Jones through the Arizona desert in pursuit of 
mountain lions and other big game, 
I II oo, So hive Sidi datinecaienriews eareas Oliver Kemp 1.25 2.25 
Complete instructions in log cabin building, whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 2.25 
Log cabins are easily built if one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
BR CR II ing nieces n'y Solsinsesesns saswas H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 


Hunting Trips in British North America...............0+0-. Selous 5.00 5.50 
The author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 


Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies................ W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 

ee I oo hs in ge sab inves k-d big ion Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 
The different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 

Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats........ Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 3.15 


American big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun- 
tains and th~ frozen North. 


ee ee eee Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 





Mr. Huntington's acquaintance with his subject is universally conceded. 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 
RI RII I 505 6:00. 6 vise 0 0 041040 0:6 see Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Ss Se Ses oo ol, Ei a iy shel da aalhige 25 pee: % 
Always up to date. é 
The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 a 
Standard works bv well-known authorities. % 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes... .....0.c0csccses% Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 P 
I oe dis cs picieic see acne din opis sem eign Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
I IE cre coe Chiru ein os Gis o:4-0,.6 ere eed ees Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
EO. Bo re Louis Rhead 1.50 2. 50 


The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers. 


eg icp. Gh iies Ga se View bee ae 0d SR RT HEE W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
ND 56 cag 68.95 45.4. 0.5 Wbin eRe OS re #5184 Re W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler’s library. We can highly 
commend them. ¥ 
Big Game Fishes of the United States................ C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
een ere ee ee eee C.F. Holder 2.00 3.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 4 
game fish. 
PE Ne BO FI ooo sicisin io isserreinsirrenisiownes J. A. Henshall 1.25 2.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
De, ee P. D. Frazer 1.00 2.25 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. : 
oe ne eer reer ace C. B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 
A profound study of the subject of breaking dogs to hunt to the gun. 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made...............0.. S. A. Lottridge 1.75 2.50 


A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 


Send all ordersto FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 24 E. 21st St., New York 
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terest and makes it as vivid as any stage scene. These 
absorbing stories should be in every library tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, pathos and 
tragedy, love and realism. 


cinating Reading in the World. Contain over 2,500 
pages, more than 300 pages to the volume, printed from a 
new cast of 8-point type, large and clear, on pure white an- 


$ @ EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the Most Fas- 
tique paper, made specially for this edition. Pages are wide, 
with liberal margins, illustrated with specially made line-cut 


frontispieces, bound in de luxe art cloth, backs and sides 
stamped with an ornamental design. 


always gives us. @ Poe describes the unusual, the unnatural, 


as we imagine they might or as we would—BUT THE 
possible, holding a mirror upto nature. His dramatic instinct, his situations and his climaxes are overwhelming. He 
always fixes upon the one thing of most human-soul in- a ’ 


DOCERSVVVUSETSUSESTUITESESEEEEEESEEEEESE 


GUY de MAUPASSANT 


$ 8 Volumes, Illustrated—Size, 4’2 x 7 inches—Over 200 Complete Stories—and 


KING OF ALL 
SHORT STORY 
WRITERS 


earson’s 


MAGAZIn« for ONE YEAR 


Only $3.60 delivered free 


Most Exceptional Offer—LIMITED NUMBER 


RENCH authors have written many 
lively tales which, because of false con- 
ventional modesty, have been, until re- 

cent translations, unknown to those who read 
only English. Prudish modesty and unfair 
prejudice have deprived us of the merriest and 
liveliest tales ever written. Maupassant was 
the one man in France who, because of his en- 
vironment and temperament, could write truly 
the realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
so fascinatingly as to rivet your attention to his 
merry tales, to the exclusion of everything else. 
@ Maupassant’s eventful career gave 
him ideas, situations and local color for his unsurpassed 
stories, Strong in imagination, overflowing with natural 
enthusiasm and passion in his study of human life and 
phases of human conduct, things really happening — not 


REAL DOINGS OF LIFE—is what Maupassant 


the impossible ; Maupassant the real, the natural and the 








@ WE GUARANTEE that this edition is the first 
printing from brand-new type and illustration plates. 


and NEWSDEALERS in the United States and Canada. If 
your dealer doesn’t have it, write direct to PEARSON’S 
AT ONCE before this Advertising Edition is exhausted. 


aaa AAA AAAAAAAAA 


$ FOR SALE at all leading BOOK, DEPARTMENT STORES 
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-HAMPTON’S 


Magazine for 1910 


In addition to Peary’s Own Story of the Discovery of the 
North Pole, HAMPTON’S, during 1910, will present to you the 
most interesting special articlesand the most important timely sub- 
jects written by recognized experts. And the best fiction from 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The progress of HAMPTON’S during the past year has 
established a new record in periodical editing and publishing. 
HAMPTON'’S publishes the things that live men and women want 
to know, about their country, their politics, their financiers, their 
employers—the really big happenings in current history. 


ADMIRAL EVANS 


ON THE PANAMA CANAL. No more valuable or popular magazine 
feature appeared during the past year than Admiral Evans’ Navy articles 
in HAMPTON’S. During 1910 Fighting Bob will give us aseries dealing 
with the Panama Canal and other national matters. 

CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL will continue his investigation of the 
railroad situation, which will again take him into the bookkeeping depart- 
ments and directors’ rooms a some of the biggest railways, one of them 
the Southern Pacific. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS, known to every magazine readerin America, will 
ee a series of articles which will show this great writer in a new 
ight. 

MORE ABOUT HYPNOTISM AND THE GHOST. Vance Thomp- 
son will continue “On the Trail of the Ghost,” taking up the allied sub- 
jects of hypnotism, sorcery, astrology, faith, cure, physical basis of 
Christian Science, etc. 

JUDSON C. WELLIVER will interpret big, startling, industrial, financial 
and political questions in the same clear, stirring style that has made his 
“Story About Sugar” sonotable. You will uderstand Congress and the 
life of Washington this year if you read HAMPTON’S. 


GENERAL THEODORE A. BINGHAM is at work for HAMPTON’S 
on articles oi greater interest and importance than any which have so far 
appeared. 


JOHN L. MATHEWS, the journalistic expert on conservation of national 
resources, will continue his powerful, thrilling articles on Water Power, 
Forestry, Swamp Drainage, Rivers and other subjects which you ought 
t» know about. 
REAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE IMMIGRANT. A stinging 
hail of facts about how the dregs of Europe are drained off into this 
country to settle the labor problem. A broad-minded, yet startling sur- 
vey by Alexander Hume Ford. 
RHETA CHILDE DORR will continue her wonderfully illuminating 
articles on “ What 8,000,000 Women Want,” in which she shows the 
power of the women’s clubs, 
FICTION Like everything else in HAMPTON’S the fiction 
is big and vigorous. HAMPTON’S stories are noted 
for their novelty in treatment and unusualnessintheme. Happy, humor 
ous fiction. Beautifullovestories. Deliciouschildren’s stories. No mag- 
azine ever had such a noteworthy list of well-known contributors to its 
fiction pages. It includes: 








James B. Connolly Mary E. Wilkins Freeman Gouverneur Morris Myra Kelly 

Ferceval Giobon Mary i Andrews Edwin Balmer Jack London 

F. Hopkinson Smith Georgia W. Pangborn William B. MacHarg Rex Beach 

O. Heary Reginald Wright Kauffman Catalina Paez Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Merton Lyon Ellis Parker Butler Mary Heaton Vorse George Fit 

Rupert H Arther Stringer Lincoln C Lloy 


Scores or Other Great Features by World-Renowned Writers 
HAMPTON'’S during 1910 will be not only the best, but the greatest magazine in America—the most 
interesting magazine published It’s the one magazine you simply must have. Take advantage of our 
special offer to new subscribers and start your subscription at once. 





AG ENTS wanted atonce. Biggest money-making opportunity in years on HAMPTON’S right gow. Hustlers make 
$3.50 a day and more. Write “Von,” care HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, New York, for particulars. 
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HAMPTON’S 


Magazine for JANUARY 


(ON SALE DECEMBER 17th) 


e 

starts the New Year with the most important, most in- 
teresting and most entertaining features that will appear 
in any magazine. No expense has been spared to give 
HAMPTON’S readers the very best reading matter 
that the world’s most famous writers can produce. No 
newspaper publisher can afford to spend the im- 
mense amount of money in months of time which 
HAMPTON’S lavishes upon its marvelous series 
of articles. 


A $25,000 Magazine for 15 cents 


The editorial and art material in each month’s 
issue of HAMPTON'S costs $25,000. One fea- 
ture, Peary’s Own Story, to appear in only eight 
numbers, cost $50,000 alone. This means that 
you get $25,000 worth of reading matter for 15 
cents, or 1,800 pages of the best reading matter 
in 12 numbers for $1.50. Start reading HAMP- 
TON’S with the January number. 


PEARY’S OWN STORY 


Of the Discovery of the North Pole 


is only one of twenty big features in January HAMP- 
TON’S. Be sure to read it. Everybody will be talking 
about it. Peary’s story is the most entertaining, most 
exciting of all tales of adventure. It is the last of the 
world’s great stories of discovery, told by the brave and 
sturdy American, who through twenty-three years of pri- 
vation and peril sought that spot, upon which he finally 
and triumphantly placed the Stars and Stripes. His 
wonderful narrative is profusely illustrated with many 
immensely interesting photographs 

To insure getting Peary’s complete story, you must 
get the January number. Order a copy from your news- 
dealer at once—or start your subscription with the Janu- 
ary number. 


FREE to New Subscribers 


Send your subscription at once to start with the January number, . 
and we will mail you November HAMPTON’S containing 30 great 
ictures of pesewer’ s African Hunt and the December ( istmas) 
AMPTON’S—both free. Send mone — or check for $1.50, to 
gether with» your name and complete ad 


USE THIS COUPON rn ONCE 









HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 68 West 35th Street, New York. 
For enclosed $1.50 send HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for one year, commencing with January 
issue, and November and December numbers FREE, to 


NE is ns 40's be 56st eebe wel ad bs C60 ed bods 6h 64 Neds asi neds LOAN EES IRS ReEET ERS ONES eee 
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$20,000 
LARCHMONT FARM 


INCORPORATED 
West Camp, N. Y. 

200 Shares (on the Hudson) Par $100 

Full Paid Non-Assessable 


HE Larchmont Farm, Inc., is a corporation organized under the New 
York state laws, its object being to raise fruit for high-class trade. 


This company owns 100 acres of cultivated land at West Camp-on- 
the-Hudson, having a frontage of about 3,000 feet on the Hudson River. 
Facilities for shipping are unexcelled. There is steamboat landing very 
near the property and goods shipped by boat from the farm at night 
reach New York City the next morning. The West Shore R. R. station is 
a few yards from the farm, and shipments may be made by express to 
New York in 3% hours. 


For fruit growing the land is unexcelled. It is well drained, sloping 
gently to the east and south to a stream supplied by never-failing springs 
of pure cold water. 


In the fruit business there is a constant demand which must be met, 
and with the facilities to be had at Larchmont Farm it will be only a 
question of how great will be the production and how large the profits. 


Every dollar invested in this company is amply secured by desirable 
real estate increasing each year in value. 


Low capitalization secured by real estate, fertile land, good manage- 
ment, with an ever-increasing market, make this a most desirable in- 
vestment. 


Officers of the company receive no salary until stock earns 24 per cent. 


Having sold a portion of this stock the remainder is now offered for 
sale at par $100 a share. 


For prospectus and full information fill out and mail this coupon. 


Larchmont Farm, Inc. 
Box 128, West Camp, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars regarding your investment. 


CHESS SSHS ESSEC SSS SHHSSHEHSHSHSSCHSHSHSHEHSSHSSESHSHSSESOHSHESHEHESHESOSHESHSESSES 


Riteaotortece eee keer evra e eT eT etree rrerarrerreyrtieCereuecrrLtetrs: | ys. 
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From the Arctic to the Equator 


A HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES 


By EDWARD J. HOUSE 


Here is a book that always would be welcome—especially so in 
this year of arctic exploration. Mr. House gives the reader a mov: 
ing picture of the life in the regions visited, as well as a descrip- 
tion of different kinds of hunting. The territory covered includes 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland, our own West, British Colum 
bia, East Africa, and other regions. The animals hunted are moose 
walfus, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, antelope, grizzly, mountain goat 
caribou, etc. The author writes from the standpoint of the hunter 
giving an unvarnished description of the hunts in which he has 
taken part. He is careful to say that the sportsman-like pursuit of 
big game requires no apologies, since respect for the law of the 
wild prevents indiscriminate slaughter. The pictures, which were 
taken by the author and a companion, are truly remarkable, and 
constitute a valuable collection in themselves. Square octavo. Cloth, 


$5.00 net. 
A Study in Natural Civics 
By Henry C. McCook, D.D., ScD., LL.D. The author limits this book to ants entirely, 
and in the main considers them in their phases of behavior as social animals, where their repu- 


tation has so long stood for wisdom. It also indicates parallels between the communal actions 
of ants and those of men. With many Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY FOR ALL 


SEL, 


A HUNTERS J}: 
CAMP-FIRES 





IL 





Curiosities of the Sky 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


An intimate and authoritative description 
of the curious bodies and lights to be seen in 
the sky. The average man sees these things, 
reads about some wonderful new discovery— 
but he never knows quite what it is all about. 
This book will tell him—authoritatively, for 
its author is a distinguished astronomer. The 
photographs are wonderful. 

Fully Illustrated from Photographs and Chart 

Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


Astronomy with the Naked Eye 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, no special 
knowledge required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better. 

With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$1.40 net. 


The Friendly Stars 
By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


How to know the stafs without scientific 
knowledge is what this book tells—what their 
names are, why they have different colors, 
how they change their positions in the skies. 


With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Side-Lights On Astronomy 
By SIMON NEWCOMB 


How large is the universe? How long will 
it endure? What becomes of the sun’s energy 
radiated into space? These and kindred ques- 
tions Professor Newcomb discusses in the 
light of the most recent knowledge. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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Library Slip Art Calendar for 1910 











Richly lithographed in ten 

colors. An ideal picture of 
home life by a celebrated artist. 
Beautiful and decorative for the 
home and by all odds one of 
the most beautiful calendars 
issued this year. Size 13} x 28 
inches. : SS Ss oss 
Send ten cents or ten Full Lib- 
rary Slips for a copy postpaid. 





AS YE EAT—SO SHALL YE READ 








Makers of the best products in 
the United States are putting in 
every package of their goods, one 
of our Library Slips: they are of 
different values, depending on the 
price of the article with which 
they are packed. 

In our catalog are shown a thou- 
sand of the best books and maga- 
zines published, and when you 
have saved enough Library Slips 
to get what you want, make your 
selection and send us the Library 
Slips, that’s all there is to it. 
Could anything be simpler—or 
more attractive? 

Think of having the entertain- 
ment of the world’s most fascina- 
ting writers ‘‘thrown in’’ with 
your every day necessities. 

Sit down now, while you think 
of it, and send us a two-cent 
stamp with your name and address 
for our wall pocket and catalog 
explaining all about the Plan, 
giving a complete list of the pro- 
ducts with which Library Slips 
are packed, and showing all the 
beautiful standard magazines and 
books for which Library Slips are 











exchangeable. 








MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
118 WEST 14th STREET - : Es 9 NEW YORK CITY 
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MODERN BREAKING 


This book enables the novice to do his own training and 
fully explains the methods employed by the most successful 
trainers in developing the setter and pointer. The impor 
tant lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. The 
entire subject is covered and nothing is left to guess work. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL OWNERS OF BIRD DOGS 


The amateur is told in lucid language how to make a dog 
a high-headed, stylish worker, stanch on his points, steady 
to shot and wing, and a prompt, tender retriever. The 
instructions for correcting the faults of bird dogs and keeping 
them up to their training are concise and easily understood. 
Every man that owns a bird dog or shoots in the field 


should read this book. 
PRICE, IN NEAT PAPER BINDING, $1.00: CLOTH, $1.50 








FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


26 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



























































@ Advertisements in this department have proven particu- 
larly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, 
tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 








THE 


GENTLEMAN’S DOG; 


His Rearing, Training and Treatment, 
By C. A. BRYCE, A. M., M. D. 


PRICE $1. 00 


This book is written by a heananen , a dog lover and owner, 
and a medical man. It not only tells in plain, practical language 
how to raise the dog from puppyhood to maturity, but teaches 
how to train him for pleasant companionship and faithful service 
afield. It deals practically in the selection and preparation of 
remedies and the treatment of d accidents and injurieg 

It is prettily bound in cloth and will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


SOUTHERN CLINIC 
4 East Clay Street RICHMOND, VA. 


stases, 

















=| Cocker Spaniels 


A handsome thoroughbred Spaniel 
} not only makes an ideal Christ 

mas gift, but is a sour: 
} ure the whole year. They are un- 
Fequaled as a family pet or com- 
=e 4 panion for children A fine as 
sortment of puppies, any color or 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


HANDSOME BROOK KENNELS 
__ Franklin, Del. Co., N. ¥. 







e of pleas- 





FOR BLACK TONGUE 


IN DOGS 
Glover’s Imperial Remedy 
The only thing that has m i 


t and mastered the trouble 
PRICE - - - 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S., 118 West 31st Street, New York City 











binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are inter- 
ested. f you have anything you want to dispose of by sale 
or exchange, advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for 
straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 


FOR SALE—Registered Pointer dog, 
partially broken on 
Ferry St.. Woodhaven, 


eleven months old, 
partridge. Wm. H. Hulst, 42 
2 





DOGS, DOGS, DOGS—Look here! Pointers. English, 
Irish and Gordon Setters. St. Bernards. Newfound- 
lands. Terriers of all breeds; and, in fact, if you want a 


first-class dog of any breed, 
as a Fancier, Exhibitor and 
enables me to guarantee 
good dogs, fair prices, 

Kirby, Woodbury, N. J 
$100.00 WILL BUY a registered Chesapeake Bay Re- 
triever. Bitch. Thoroughly broken. 4 yrs. old. Or 
will trade for any thing of equal value I ca. use. Also 
a litter of her pups, whelped June 28, 1909. Registered 
& 


write me. My experience 
3reeder for over 30 years 
my patrons satisfaction in getting 
and square dealings. Fred P. 











stock. Either sex. Will be sold reason: ably. 
Mickelson, Mason, Mich. 

WANTED-—Bird dogs to train. Some good dogs for 
sale. Prices reasonable. Stamp for reply. H. H. 
Smith, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 

FOR SALE—Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 
Llewellin setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, 

spaniels and retrievers—prices very reasonable. Enclose 

stamps for pedigrees and descript‘ons. Thoroughbred 

Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

FOR SALE- English Blood Hounds, Pedigreed. Chas. 
Voorhees. Buchanan, Mich. 

PORTRAITS IN OIL of moro dogs done in their 
most strenuous pose, something to remember your 


faithful and valuable pointers and Setters 


Will do these 
true to life on canvas, all 


I invite 





work uaranteed. 
correspondence. Address all mail to V. Richardson, 1510 
N, 13th St., Boise, Ida. 
IN SPITE of great care taken by Fretp anp Stream, it 
is impossible to guarantee dogs bought from kennels 
advertised here, but the Manager of the Classified Ad- 


vertising Department will be glad to 
complaints and refuse advertising 
treating our readers fairly. 


FOR SALE—Two Boston 


Investigate any 
from any kennel not 





terrier pups, four months old, 








GORDON 


SETTERS 


MRS. B, W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 











FOR SALE 


Thoroughbred Pointers; Pups and 
trained dogs for sale. Beautifully marked. 








SELWYN FARM, Charlotte, N. C. 














KENNEL 








FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, 


coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co., Pa. 





ENGLISH SETTER puppies best breeding, working par- 
ents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos Burhans, 
Waterville, Mirn. 


THE UTILITY KENNELS offers for sale a few thor- 

oughly trained English setters and pointers of highest 
type and breeding. Also two fine Llewellin bitch puppies 
whelped March, 1909, by Rodfield, Jr. * Marie Danstone. 
Chas. A. Haley, Utility Kennels, Bath, N. Y. 











sired by Champion ,Innis Arden 110111. Send for 
further particulars to Wm, J. Hoeske, Corona, L. 
FOR SALE Thoroughly broken English Setter bitch. 
G iladstone s train. S. { Metcalfe, Merce ersburg, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Beagles, 1 male, 2 years old, white, black 
and ‘tan; 1 female, tan and white, 2 years old. Soth 
broken on rabbits and fine trailers. Two female pups, 
black and tan, 4 months old. Either old dog, $15.00. 
Either pup, $5.00. Ellis E. Cox, Carthage, III. 
WANTED—Bird dogs for training, eighteen years’ ex- 
perience, good references, terms reasonable, satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, Danville, R. F. D. 2, Pa. 
FOR SALE—$45.00 each, will buy a pair of thoroughly 

trained bird dogs, two seasons’ experience on game. 
$25.00 will buy a pair of beagles, fully trained on rab- 
bits and guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, Danville, R. F. D. 2, 
Pa. 








FOR SALE—Fox, Coon, 
Pointers, Spaniels, 


and Beagle Hounds, Setters and 
Blood Hounds, Watch and Pet Dogs. 
Pups of all breeds. All kinds of pets. Fancy Poultry 
and Pigeons, Rabbits, Ferrets. Jersey Red, Berkshire, Po 
land China and O. I. C. Swine. Cattle and Sheep for 
breeding purposes. Send 10c, for 60-page descriptive highly 
ee catalogue. Price list free. C. L. Landis, 
Dept. _DC. _Reading, _ Penna. 


SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN 
tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 














and English par 
black game, wild 
for stocking purposes. 
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TAXIDERMY AND TANNING in all its branches. 
Rug making and head nrounting a specialty. Work 
guaranteed. brower, 1236 South 34th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS who mount your own 
specimens—White tail deer horns and good guaranteed 
scalps all ready to mount up, also doe scalps and skulls, 
small moose scalps and skulls with neatly formed horns 
and other specimens at very reasonable prices. All guar- 
anteed to prove satisfactory or return them. Write now. 
Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, Main Street, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 
BASS FLIES—Will tie flies to order, any kind or size of 
hook and any color of plumage desired. Send orders 
now and deliveries will be made in April. Write your 
wants at once, as I can only tie a limited number. Thos. 
R. Carter, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
CAMP AND TRAIL—A new 16-32 page weekly devoted 
to hunting and allied topics. Sample 5 cts. Yearly 
$1.50. A. R. Harding Pub, Co., Box 1059, Columbus, oO. 
BOOKLET “How I Raise Pheasants,” illustrated, 10 
cents. H. W. Myers, K St., Tacoma, Wash. 
BROTHER SPORTSMAN, buy your oranges and grape 
fruit fresh from the grove. Choice fruit packed as 
directed $3.00 a box, F. O. B. The Jolly Palms, Mohawk, 


























FOR SALE—Fine W. & C. Scott & Son Monte Carlo 

hammerless 12-7 44-14 14, straight stock, Silver's Pad. 
Lyman sights. Practically new. Price $120. George 
Tallman, Janesville, Wis. 





WILD GAME OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rabbits, Pheasants, Hungarian Partridges, Elk, Deer, 
Wild Turkeys, Decoy Ducks, Peacocks, Geese, Quail, 
Foxes, Ferrets, Squirrels, Swans, etc. U. S. Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SHOTGUN FOR SALE—Brand new Lefever $25 grade 
double-barrel shotgun, Durston Special. An. oppor- 
tunity to get a first-class gun cheap right at the time 


you need it. I. T. Myers, 24 East 21st St., N. Y. City. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE, 


Two large, mounted moose heads; perfect specimens, 
mounted by me this season and guaranteed perfect in 





every way. I will ship anywhere prepaid, you see them 
and accept or return to me with absolutely no liability. 
ull descriptions promptly forwarded. Edwin Dixon, 


Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 





FOR SALE—Large moose, elk, caribou, and deer horns, 

buffalo horns, elk tusks, animal skins dressed or raw 
for robes or rugs. I can supply anything in my line at 
reasonable prices. Write me. Edwin Dixon, Main 
Street. Unionville, Ontario. 





HIGH-GRADE SHOTGUN FOR SALE—great bargain. 

$80 Sauer double-barrel gun, shot only twice, on my 
hands and will make extra good price for quick sale. 
J. W. Macy, 26 East 21st St., N. Y. City. 





EXCLUSIVE HUNTING RIGHTS on 25,000 acres. Fur- 

nishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, hunt- 
ing lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild 
turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special atten- 
tion paid to parties containing ladies. Trained and un- 
trained quail dogs for sale. Open season—Noy, Ist to 
Feb. Ist. Dr. H. L. Atkins, Boydton, Va. 


FOR SALE—Large 8 and 10-point white tail mounted 
deer heads, caribou and elk heads, all new stock. 
ship F. O. B., prepaid anywhere. You see before you 
buy and are not liable in any way. Reference, Standard 
Bank and Canadian Express Co., Unionville, Ontario. 
Write Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main Street, Union- 

ville, Ontario. 
SECOND-HAND RIFLES WANTED by the readers of 
Fretp anpD StreaM. The readers of Fretp anp STREAM 
are constantly on the lookout through these columns for 
bargains in second-hand rifles, shotguns, tents, or other 
equipment. If you have anything you want to part with 
tell our readers about it in these columns and you will 
find some chap who wants it. The rate is 5c a word. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 26 E, 2ist St., N. Y. City. 














SUCCESSFuL TANNING—Using my formulas and up- 

to-date methods anyone can handle. tan and dress his 
own skins and pelts and make them into valuable, up-to- 
date robes and rugs with or without mounted heads 
showing tongue and teeth. You cannot spoil any skin 
and I guarantee your success from your first attempt. 
If = are a sportsman, hunter or nature lover you ought 
to learn how to do this very interesting and profitable 
work. Complete ¢crmulas and instructions are only $3.00, 
postpaid. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main Street, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 












W t Your Furs & Game Heads 
QNTEG to Tan and Mount 
Tannin 
a 
Cash fer Raw Furs with Skulls 
Large, illustrated 
catalogue, Game 
Heads, Fur Rugs 
Den Furnishings, 
Sc. stamps, We 
have the largest 
collection of big 
Game in the 
Rocky Mountains 


Reference Editor 
FieLp & STREAM. 


Coyote Head, sample of work, 
J. C. MILES, Taxidermist and Tanner, 1742 N. B’way, Denver, Cele. 
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. 
Why buy your cigars from a Cuban? 
Your own good judgment, my friend, must sug- 
gest a good reason. We manufacture Havana 
and Domestic cigars and put them in the hands 
ot the consumer better than a: y retailer possibly can. 
Yell us the kind of cigar you like and send us $2.00 for 
samples. You will marvel at the combination package 
ae we will send you. If you smoke cigars and wish the 
favor of the God Nicotine send for our booklet 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA 3 79 East 124th St., New York 




















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 




















HoteL. CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S.W, COR. BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 


Near 50th St. Subway Station, 53d St. Elevated and 
all surface lines. 





Ideal Location 
Near Theatres, Shops 
and Central Park 


NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 
$2.50, WITH BATH 
AND UP 
Excellent Restaurant 
Prices Moderate 
Send for Booklet 
10 MINUTES’ WALK 
TO 20 THEATRES 








FORMERLY WITH 
HOTEL IMPERIAL 


FORMERLY WITH 
HOTEL WOODWARD 


HARRY P. STIMSO 
R. J. BINGHA 
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**50"’—$2500. 


Our entire plant devoted 
to turning out this one car 


Specialized production is the secret of the Speedwell— 














Secret of its low price— 

Secret of its high efficiency! 

Our sole aim is to make the best car that can be built—regardless of price. And 
it is a mere incident that our economical methods and large output have enabled us to 
sell this car for $2500.00. 


For $2500 in the Speedwell you get all there is 


to get in any car at any price 


You get all the speed and power you can use. You can go anywhere—do any- 
thing—that you can in any higher-priced car. You get the last word in style—in 
finish—in comfort—in durability. 

Go to our nearest agent and ride in the Speedwell—and compare it point by 
point with the highest-priced car you know of. 


Brief Specifications 


Wheel Base—121'% inches. 

Motor—4 cylinders 5 in. bore by 5 in. stroke. 50 H. P. 

Lubrication—Reservoir capacity 3 gals. Constant oi] level in upper crank case. 

Dual Ignition—Bosch dual system. 

Improved Cone Clutch—Flexible. Engages gently, free from complications. 

Axles—Front axle one-piece drop forging. Rear axle full floating drawn steel type, Timken bearings. 
Brakes—On rear axle. 1 square inch of braking surface to each 7 pounds of car. 

Springs—Front 40 inches. Rear 56 inches, maximum flexibility. 

Bearings—Timken roller bearings throughout. 

Tires—36 x 4 on all except 7-passenger models, 36 x 4%. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, Dayton, O. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advert’ser 
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TOURNAMENT CASTING—Part I 


Bait casting for distance and accuracy, and the proper 
equipment, 


YO-HO, MY LADS, YO-HO! 
BRANT SHOOTING ON GREAT SOUTH BAY . 


A day on a sportsman’s craft with a record of thirty 
years’ service. 


BAIT-CASTING FOR TARPON . 


An account of a memorable battle with the “Silver Kings 
of St. Joseph’s Island. 


TRAPS AND TARGETS 


Being the second article of a very interesting series on 
the popular sport of trapshooting. 


THE YARN OF THE “GO-SUM”—Part 1.1 , é 
AFTER BIG GAME IN MONTANA 
THE PEACE RIVER TRAIL . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 


A thoroughfare leading beyond America’s last stretch 
of wilderness frontier. 


DICK BRINSLEY, RANCHMAN—Fifth Story 
FLIGHT SHOOTING . ‘ : 
WHERE TO GO . ‘ ° ; ‘ ° ° 


Information for the sportsman and tourist concerning 
hunting, fishing and resorts of the United States and 
Canada, 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORLD ‘ . ° ° . 


” 


Dr. R. J. Held 


B. W. Mitchell 
Edwin Main Pest 


Will H. Dilg 
David H. Eaton 
Warren H. Miller 
E. A. M’Goldrick 


S. E. Sangster 


S. D. Barnes 
H. H. Parkhouse 


Game and Fish Protection—Game in Oklahoma—Preventing ome Fires—Wild Gutin 
Shooting in Cuba—A Kentucky Fox Hunt—-Artificial Baits—New Books. 


EDITORIAL . ; ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ . 
DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? ° 

A TALK WITH OUR READERS . ‘ ‘ . 
TOOLS OF THE CRAFT ° . , , . 
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Supscription price, $1.50 a year in advance. For- in your correspondence with advertisers you mention 


eign postage, 60 cents a year; Canadian postage, 35 this magazine. 
cents a year—extra. Sold on all news stands, 15 and the case 


In case of unfair treatment, notify us 
will be investigated and the loss made 


cents a copy. good. This guarantee does not cover the purchase or 


AccorDING to a new postal regulation, in effect exchange of pet live stock, 
April 1st, all subscriptions must be paid in advance. there is often dissatisfaction, 
We will therefore be obliged to discontinue your sub- are honest and sincere. 


scription upon date of expiration, and ask that you ADVERTISING 
will send renewal upon receipt of bill for same. $50.00; quarter page, 

We GvuaranTEE the reliability of every advertise- inch single column, Rg 
ment inserted in Fretp anpD STREAM, providing that two columns to the page. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 26 E. 


E. F. Warner, President W. H. Bonp, Secretary 


2rtst Street, 


9o4100.00 a page half 


25.00; eighth page, $12.50; 
Eight inches to the column, 


S. D. Barnes, Editor 


Composition, Presswork and Binding by the Charles Francis Press, New York City 


since in such transactions 
even where both parties 


page, 


one 


NEW YORK 
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Our Large //Z@ 
Catalog LENE 
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Write for Our Large Catalogue FREE 
Aw list of 3,000 magazines, newspapers and Club offers. It is 


the handsomest and most complete magazine guide ever published. 
Printed throughout in two colors. It is crowded with profitable-to-you 
suggestions. You cannot afford to be without it. The name HANSON 
is the accepted stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. 


This Catalogue for 1910—FREE for the asking—will 


Save You Magazine Money 


We have the largest Magazine Agency in the world, and we are known every- 
where. Your address on a postal secures this valuable book FREE. 


Send us your name and address today. We will do the rest. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
220 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 














FRANK STICK 


The designer of our January cover has long been known to the 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM, as an illustrator and as the 
artist to whose skill we owe two of our famous “ Hard Luck” 
pictures. Mr. Stick is a dyed-in-the-wool sportsman, born on a 
Dakota ranch, reared in the Middle West, and with a field experi- 
ence which includes several years as professional guide in Wiscon- 
sin. He turned to art as his life’s work, and has achieved success, 
his paintings having appeared in the ~*Century,” “ Harper's,” 
** Leslie's,” “*St. Nicholas,” “* Life,” and other leading literary 
publications. As a writer, also, he has won recognition. 
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I—BAIT-CASTING FOR DISTANCE AND ACCURACY, AND 
THE PROPER EQUIPMENT 


Illustrations from Photographs by J. W. Macy 


Y tournament fly- and bait-casting we 
= competitive casting with a fly- 

rod or bait-rod, using a fly or lure 
just as in actual fishing. The object of 
this contest-casting is to develop the an- 
gler, to develop him into a scientific an- 
gler, to enable him to cast his fly or bait a 
longer distance, and with more accuracy 
and delicacy than before, and to prove 
that the scientific angler can and will 
catch fish, and more fish, under equal con- 
ditions, than the ordinary experienced 
fisherman. 

The growth of this sport of tournament 
casting has been truly phenomenal, and 
such as to reflect vast credit upon the 
American sportsman’s appreciation of the 
art of angling. It has been productive of 
scientific anglers whose skill and ability 
are noticeable on all our streams and 
lakes, and whose accurate and delicate 
casting has made fishing more pleasurable 
than before. Many of our fishermen are 
in reality but beginners in this sport of 
angling. In other words, they are in the 


transition period from fishermen to an- 
glers, where they have lately put aside 
the -fish-pole and cotton line for the more 
up-to-date equipment of our present an- 
gler. 

It is unquestionably in the minds of the 
majority of fishermen that tournament 
casters are not fishermen, and that the 
tackle used and the conditions provided 
for are not like those found in actual fish- 
ing. This is an erroneous idea, and must 
stand correction.. All tournament casters 
are fishermen, and ardent ones, too. They 
are not only fishermen, but expert anglers, 
whose skill and ability are evidenced by 
the character of their work upon the 
stream or lake. While the tackle used in 
tournament casting differs somewhat from 
that used in fishing, it is in the main the 
same as is used for practical purposes. 
Many of the tournament casters have but 
one outfit, and that a good fishing outfit, 
and they do all their competitive casting 
with their actual fishing rods and reels, 
and often their fishing lines. There is a 
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FIG. I.—REEL WITH CORK ARBOR 


growing sentiment in most of the clubs to 
so arrange events for competition that the 
actual rods and reels can be used. While 
I would be personally in favor of a restric- 
tion of this kind, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to decide upon a limit for rods and 
lines, since the views of different anglers 
vary so. Many anglers use a fairly heavy 
rod in the stream, say, six ounces, while 
others will never use anything heavier 
than a+ four-ounce rod. The same with 
lines. At the tournament held in London 
during the Olympic Games, an effort was 
made to restrict rods and lines to those 
practical for actual fishing. Great dis- 
satisfaction arose, since the judges dif- 
fered in their opinions as to what should 
be the limit for the length and weight of 
a rod and the weight and diameter of a 
line. As to the comparative conditions of 





FIG. 2.—CASTING WEIGHTS 





AND STREAM 


actual fishing and tournament casting: Is 
not casting a fly for distance under a 
bar placed six feet from the water like 
casting under a limb of a tree? Is not 
casting a weight at a target thirty inches 
in diameter like casting a frog at a swirl 
made by a bass or pickerel? Is not cast- 
ing a fly at a target placed under a bush 
thirty feet away like casting a fly at a 
pool under an overhanging alder? Are 
not casting with right or left hand, cast 
ing for distance or for delicacy or with an 
obstacle behind, just like conditions found 
while really fishing. 

The success of the bait- or fly-caster in 
actual fishing is greatly dependent upon 
the degree of skill which he, has attained 
ire casting for distance, for Accuracy, and 
for delicacy. The fisherman who can only 
approximately reach the spot where he de- 
sires to place his bait or fly, is distinctly 











FIG, 3.—CORRECT HOLDING OF ROD AND REEL 


handicapped. Hence the necessity to be 
able to cast distance. An angler who can 
cast his fly eighty or ninety feet, or who 
can cast his weight 150 to 200 feet, can 
certainly feel confident of controlling his 
fly in the stream where but thirty or forty 
feet are required, or casting his bait in 
the lake where but seventy-five or 100 
feet are necessary. When bass or 
trout fishing, how often we find it desira- 
ble to cast our bait exactly in the center of 
a recent swirl, or along the edge of some 
lily pads; or to lay our fly in a shady pool 
under an overhanging alder, or where a 
trout has just risen. To properly do this, 
accuracy and delicacy are required. 
Tournaments in both fly- and bait-cast- 
ing have been held at different times and 
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places, during the past twenty years, but it 
was not until the formation of the Na- 
tion.’ Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs that tournament casting was placed 
upon the proper basis. This association, 
consisting of some twenty-odd clubs, scat- 
tered throughout the United States, was 
formed four years ago, and since that 
time has done much not only for tourna- 
ment casting, but for the betterment of 
fishing conditions throughout the coun- 
try. The objects of this association are: 
To promote interest in and the appre- 
ciation of scientific angling through tour- 
nament or contest-casting ; to promote and 
maintain a high standard of true amateur 
sportsmanship among anglers; to lend 
moral support to all moves toward true 
sportsmanship in all sports, and to assist 
in the propagation and protection of game 
fishes and influence legislation toward this 
end. 

Tournament casting includes all forms 
of fly- and bait-casting, and the following 
events are recognized by the National As- 
sociation of Scientific Angling Clubs as 
official: Distance Fly, Light Tackle Dis- 
tance Fly, Accuracy Fly, Dry Fly Accu- 





FIG. 4.—FIRST POSITION IN WRIST CAST 





racy, Delicacy Fly, Switch or Roll Fly, 
Obstacle Accuracy Fly, Obstacle Distance 
Fly, Salmon Fly Distance, Accuracy Quar- 
ter-ounce Bait, Accuracy Half-ounce Bait, 
Distance Quarter-ounce Bait, Distance 
Half-ounce Bait. 

To become a caster it is essential to 
provide a proper equipment for the pur- 
pose. There are no doubt many fishermen 
who are good, practical casters, who, if 
provided with the proper outfit, could and 
would become expert tournament casters. 
The time-worn expression that an expen- 
sive article is cheaper in the end, certainly 
holds good with fishing tackle; it is, there- 
fore, advisable in purchasing fishing tackle 
of any sort, to endeavor to get the best ob- 
tainable. Occasionally it is possible to get 
a good rod or reel for very little money. 
This rod or reel may have excellent qual- 
ities, but the inexperienced caster realizes 
but little the great strain to which a rod or 
reel is subjected by constant use, either in 
fishing.or tournament work, and therefore 
the life of such a rod or reel will neces- 
sarily be short. 

Bait-casting from the reel originated in 
the Middle West, where at present it is 
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much more popular than fly-casting. This 
is due probably to the scarcity of trout 
streams there; and the natural home of 
the bass, pickerel and mascalonge being 
in grassy and weedy ponds and lakes has 
by necessity produced bait-casters, whose 
success in fishing depends upon their abil- 
ity to cast accurately the frog or minnow. 
Thus developed bait-casting, and it is to 
the Westerners that we owe much of the 
development of this branch of the sport to 
its present standard of perfection. At 
first there was the side or underhand cast, 
with which all old-timers are no doubt fa- 
miliar. This form of casting has given 
way to the overhead style of casting, the 
kind used at present and the only form of 
bait-casting from the reel that is now rec- 
ognized in tournament casting. The side 
cast is shown on page 785. 

Considerable diversity of opinion existed 
for quite a time as to exactly what kind 
of a rod was right for bait-casting. When 
bait-casting was done from the line coiled 
at the caster’s feet, and when the side cast 
was used, the proper rod was one about 
seven or eight feet long. These rods were 
heavy and as a rule whippy; in fact, they 


were like a rod that you would buy for 
still-fishing with bait, or for light trolling. 
Overhead bait-casting with a rod of this 
kind was not successful, and about eight 
years ago the very short rods made their 
appearance in the Middle West. Rods 
were used that were as short as four and 
a half feet, and while these rods were used 
for fishing as well as for tournament work, 
it was found that they were not service- 
able enough for killing fish; so rods of a 
longer length were experimented with. At 
the present time the length of the rod will 
vary from five to six feet for fishing, while 
for tournament casting the length will de- 
pend upon its specific use—or, in other 
words, whether it is to be used for dis- 
tance casting or for accuracy. As a gen- 
eral thing the rod used for distance is 
shorter and stiffer than the one used for 
accuracy; yet there are many casters who 
use the same rod for both purposes. Again, 
the length and weight of the rod is differ- 
ent for casting with different weight lures. 
A rod will naturally be slightly more pow- 
erful for casting a half-ounce weight than 
for casting a quarter-ounce weight. The 
reel and line are the same whether used 
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for distance or accuracy, or whether for a 
light or heavy lure. 

In the selection of a rod, one made of a 
single piece with a separate handle is un- 
questionably the best. While the rod of 
two or three joints is much more con- 
venient to carry, yet the action of a sin- 
gle-piece rod is so superior that it is worth 
the inconvenience of its awkwardness. 
The rod should be made from split bam- 
boo, preferably, though other woods, such 
as greenheart, bethabara, and lancewood, 
are often used and make serviceable rods, 
but in my opinion lack the action and last- 
ing qualities of the split bamboo. The rod 
should be fitted with large agate guides 
and have an agate tip, all of which should 
be set out from the wood so as to minimize 
the friction. German silver guides are 
used, but for constant work they are too 
soft to stand the wear and tear. The 
length should be from five to six feet, with 
a gradual taper in the wood from the tip 
to the butt. As before stated, it should 
be stiffer for distance work than for ac- 
curacy, and also lighter and whippier for 
the quarter-ounce weight. The weight of 
these rods will depend upon their diameter 


and length—say, five to six ounces. The 
reel seat must be placed above the handle. 

When buying a reel, too much impor- 
tance cannot be placed upon the selection 
of a good one. You can cast much better 
with a good reel and a poor rod than you 
can with a good rod and a poor reel. The 
good reel will not only do much better 
casting, but it will last indefinitely. There 
are now in use many reels, made by some 
of our prominent reel manufacturers, that 
have been in use for from twenty to forty 
years and are still in perfect condition. 
The reel best adapted to this work is a 
free-running, quadruple multiplying reel 
of small size, either No. 2 or No. 3, made 
of German silver with an aluminum spool 
and handle-bar. It is advisable to get a 
fairly wide reel with a long barrel. The 
spool of the reel should be filled up with a 
core or arbor of cork, wood or aluminum, 
or backing of a heavy line. The most de- 
sirable arbor is made of ground cork, and 
varnished so as to make it waterproof 
(Fig. 1). Jeweled bearings in the reel do 
not necessarily make the reel smoother 
running, but they have the virtue of mak- 
ing it longer lasting. It is to be remem- 
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bered that there should be no device on 
the reel for retarding the spool or in any 
way automatically checking the revolu- 
tions. Automatic deviees for spooling the 
line on the reel are also not allowed. 
While the rods and reels just described 
are exactly the same as are used in actual 
fishing, the lines used for tournament cast- 
ing are somewhat smaller in diameter. A 
line made of raw 
or undressed silk, 
hardbraided, size I 
or 2, is the correct 
line. In the West 
many of the men 
use a_ surgeon’s 
twisted silk, but 
this has the disad- 
vantage of fraying 
after a little use. 
A leader or trace 
is always used in 
casting. This trace 
is made of heavier 
silk line, size 5 or 6, and should extend 
from the weight backward through the 
guides to the spool of the reel, upon which 
it should be wound three or four times. 





FIG. 7.—POSITION FOR WINDING LINE 


The object of this trace is to take the 
strain of the initial force, as without it 
the casting line would be very apt to 
break. 

The weights used in tournament work 
are the half- and quarter-ounce weights. 
They are made of aluminum in the shape 
of an elongated pear, and are known to the 
casters as “plugs.” The older plugs were 
made of wood, with 
lead tips (Fig. 2). 
These plugs repre- 
sent frogs, min- 
nows or artificial 
lures in fishing. 

In the West it is 
the custom to cast 
with a dry line, 
while in the East 
we use a wet line. 
Where the dry line 
is used, it is often 
necessary to use 
some protection to 
the thumb to prevent burning, which re- 
sults from friction of the fast revolving 
spool. A piece of adhesive plaster or a 
thumb-stall or knitted finger-cot will an- 
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swer the purpose. With the wet line no 
protection to the thumb will be found 
necessary. 

There are two distinct styles of over- 
head bait-casting, the so-called wrist-cast 
and the body-cast. The wrist-cast is the 
more popular; it is easier and more grace- 
ful and is the style that is generally used 
in accuracy casting and by a great many 
for their distance casting. The other 
style, the body-cast, is more difficult, but is 
the style which is used by all the best dis- 
tance casters. All of the distance rec- 
ords have been made and the champion- 
ship won by a caster using the body-cast. 
On account of it being easier and more 
popular, the wrist-cast will be described 
first. 

Having assembled his equipment, the 
caster is now ready for his first lesson in 
bait-casting. He should take his position 
upon a platform or at the edge of the lake 
or pool where he is to do his practising. 
The position of the caster, the manner of 
holding his rod, and the position of the 
thumb on the reel are the same in both 
styles of casting. He should stand facing 
the direction in which the cast is to be 
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made, with the left foot forward and the 
weight of the body evenly balanced on 
both feet. Grasp the rod firmly in such a 
position that the reel will be turned toward 
the left with the handle-bar on top. The 
first joint of the thumb should rest upon 
the rear pillar or cross-bar of the reel, 
with the ball of the thumb pressing firmly 
upon the spooled line, and the side of the 
thumb just touching the left side of the 
spool (Fig. 3). The plug should have a 
lead of from four to twelve inches from 
the end of the rod, but this distance will 
vary according to individual preferences 
as well as to the character of the rod. A 
long and limber rod will require a longer 
lead than a short and stiff rod, likewise a 
longer lead will be required for the quar- 
ter-ounce than for the half-ounce weight. 
Extend the rod in front of you in an easy 
position, without stretching the arm to its 
full reach, and-in a line with the direction 
in which the cast is to be made. The rod 
should point downward slightly toward the 
water (Fig. 4). Raise the rod slowly 
until the elbow is just below the level of 
the eyes. Stop the arm here, but continue 
the motion backward by bending the fore- 






























FIG. I0.—THE FORWARD ACTION IN BODY CAST 


arm and wrist, until the rod reaches a po- 
sition nearly horizontal with the water 
behind you (Fig. 5). The forward move- 
ment of the cast is made by starting the 
rod forward with an easy movement of 
tle forearm and wrist, gradually quick- 
ening the motion until the arm is at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and continuing 
the movement of the wrist a little farther 
forward so as to finish the cast wiih the 
rod at an angle of about 45 degrees (Fig. 
6). The force should not be applied too 
suddenly at the beginning, but should grad- 
ually increase up to the time of the for- 
ward twist of the wrist, applying the force 
as a jerk. The jerking of the wrist in 
this cast is its characteristic, as in the 
body-cast a full swing takes the place of 
this jerk. The management of the plug 
during the forward movement of the cast 
is more than important. 

At the beginning of the forward motion 
of the rod, the thumb must press firmly 
upon the spool of the reel, to guard against 
a premature starting. As the rod gathers 
speed going forward, the pressure is grad- 
ually lessened, so as to allow the reel to 
start slowly. The pressure is diminished 


more and more until, at the time of the 
final wrist-snap, the thumb barely touches 
the fast revolving spool. The rod must be 
held firmly and steadily, with the joint of 
the thumb pressing against the rear pillar 
of the reel in a position to exert pressure 
on the spool, or to gradually release such 
pressure as occasion demands. In order 
to gain distance it is necessary to touch the 
spool as lightly as possible while the line is 
running out, but too light a pressure will 
cause the line to overrun and to produce a 
backlash. The backlash is the bane of all 
bait-casters, and results in many broken 
lines and endless time spent in picking 
snarls out of your line. If you watch the 
revolving of the spool, you will notice, as 
the pressure of the thumb is lessened, that 
the line has the tendency to spring 
up in a number of loose coils. When the 
pressure is too light, these coils become 
larger and strike against the pillars of the 
reel and become buried under other parts 
of the line, and the result is the backlash. 
The spool revolves faster than the line is 
being payed off. It takes both patience 
and perseverance until one becomes accus- 
tomed to the proper thumbing of the reel, 
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and in no way ¢an one accomplish this 
better than by constant practice. 

Some attention must be given to the 
winding in of the line after the cast, as an 
irregularly wound spool, as well as one 
wound loosely or very tightly, will predis- 
pose a backlash at the next cast. To prop- 
erly spool the line, the rod should be held 
with the left hand above and close to 
where the reel is fastened on the rod, 
and in such a way that the line may be 
held between the thumb and forefinger 
(Fig. 7). As the line is reeled in, a gen- 
tle, steady pressure should be maintained 
and the line wound evenly upon the spool. 

The position in the body-cast is prac- 
tically the same as in the wrist-cast, ex- 
cept that in the body-cast, the caster, as 
he takes his position, should lean slightly 
forward, with the weight of his body 
upon the left foot. The rod should be 
extended in front, as with the other cast, 
but the point of it should be closer to the 
water (Fig. 8). The backward move- 
ment is made by raising the arm slowly 
upward and backward as far as it will 
go behind the body; at the same time the 
body is bent backward and the weight of 
the body shifted from the left foot to the 
right one (Fig. 9). At times the left 
foot is raised in the air some six or eight 
inches when in this position. The forward 
part of the cast is made by a full sweep 
of the arm, and at the same time bring- 
ing the body forward and again shifting 
the body weight back to the left foot. The 
tip of the rod describes a semi-circle, and 
is completed with the arm in an extended 
position and the tip of the rod at an an- 
gle of from thirty to forty degrees with 
the water (Fig. 10). In this cast the force 
is put into the cast at the beginning and 
accentuated until the end. There is no 
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jerk, but even distribution of force, with 
a follow through of the arm just as in 
tennis, solf or billiards. There is but 
very little. use made of the wrist, except 
possibly at the end of the cast, when it is 
carried slightly forward. The manage- 
ment of the reel and its control are the 
same as in the other cast, except that 
the reel starts sooner and without a jerk; 
therefore, the liability to broken iines and 
to backlashes are greatly diminished. An- 
other distinct advantage is that the height 
of the trajectory may be better controlled, 
and the direction of the plug therefore 
better guided. It is advisable to put no 
force in the body-cast to begin with—just 
go through the motion and it will surprise 
you how easily and how far the plug will 
go. 

In any style of casting you should not 
attempt to gain excessive distance to be- 
gin with. It takes time for that. Above 
all, do not be discouraged with your 
work; keep at it and do not mind the 
back lashes, for even the top-notchers get 
them a-plenty. When through casting, 
you should dry your line, as these raw 
silk lines will rot and weaken if not dried, 
as they have no waterproofing on them. 
A line drier is a handy thing to have for 
this purpose, but in its absence you can 
run your line out on a lawn or unwind 
it in your room. Your reel must also 
have attention as to oiling and cleaning. 
It is called upon to do a lot of work, and 
should therefore be oiled at least every 
three times it is used. Any fine oil will 
answer. When out of order, do not at- 
tempt to take your reel apart; take it to 
the expert, for you may disturb the ad- 
justments. A reel should, in fact, be 
taken to the expert from time to time for 
thorough cleaning and overhauling. 


The February instalment of this article will discuss the subject of Tournament Fly-casting, 


° 
including casting for distance, accuracy and delicacy, dry-fly casting, switch or roll casting, and 


obstacle casting. The novice will find particularly valuable the detailed instruction in the proper 


nandling of rod, line and reel in casting the lightest of all lures. 








Vids, He Lik, Yodo’ 


By B. W. Mitchell 


O, it is not of the sea that I tell, 
N and of those that go down to the 


sea in ships. Yet there is in my 
tale the ceaseless roar of living waters 
beating upon gray rocks; there is the 
break and rending of waters into their 
ultimate physical elements of drop and 
spindrift and spray; and there are as 
lovely rainbows in the floating mist as 
ever charmed a sailor’s eye. For I tell 
of the wondrous Yoho Valley, the most 
lovely cleft in the framework of the 
Earth that a Creator lavish of loveliness 
has placed in the world to gladden the 
eye withal, and to uplift the spirit until 
it merges in its exaltation with the World- 
Soul itself and understands and falls 
into sympathy with the processes of a 
world in the making here visible. 

We were old lovers of the Yoho, we 
three—the Oread, Indian Rosemary, and 
the Party of the Third Part; and we had 
planned, all in a company, a visit of fare- 
well to her: all in a company, for love 
of the Yoho knows no jealousy nor ri- 
valry, and each rejoiced in the love of 
the others for the glorious Beloved. This 
visit was to be really a bit of the strenu- 
ous life, for we were ambitious to make 
the circuit of the Yoho in a day: and 
the circuit of the Yoho Valley involves 
some thirty-three miles of toilsome ‘trail 
and a total variation of level of some 
12,000 feet. I refer, of course, to the 
sum of the various climbs and descents, 
no one of which, if the start be made 
from Emerald Lake, will preatly exceed 
2,500 feet. The task, it is needless to 
say, is not to be essayed by the weak 
of limb, by the faint of heart, nor by 
one whose lungs cannot be relied upon 
to supply abundant oxygen to the pulsing 
blood. But to the Oread had been given 
the lithe frame and true spirit of the 
old Greek nymphs of the mountain, and 
the Indian fitted her soubriquet as her 


own tailored gowns fit her in the less 
favored regions of her urban home. On 
the quiet, 1 firmly believe that, had they 
so willed, they could have raced away 
from the Party of the Third Part with- 
out a quickened heart-beat. Talk of the 
decline of the twentieth century woman. 
-Nonsense! 

It was gray dawn when three figures, 
sleepily yawning, crept out from three 
silk tents and looked anxious looks at 
the sky. Pale blue it shone over the 
black steeps towering above Emerald Lake 
to the east and south; but we knew that 
beyond those barrier walls the far horizon 
gleamed delicately in orange-pink, presag- 
ing a fair day for the climb. Emerald 
Lake, the beautiful, lay in deep shadow, 
and the pines clustered blackly on the 
slopes beyond it. Formidable Burgess, 
towering menacingly opposite, with 
4,000 feet of perpendicular cliff overhang- 
ing the lake, was just taking off his 
pajamas, and they gathered mistily about 
his knees. To the right, the splendid snow 
fields of Vaux and the Chancellor gave 
back the pink glow of the unclouded east, 
and appeared inverted in the absolutely 
still surface of the lake. These marvel- 
ous reflections can be seen only at earliest 
dawn. The coming light brings the 
breeze; and with the slightest ripple the 
magic spell of the doubled scene is 
broken, and the mirrors of the Gods be- 
come once more merely lakes. 

A dash of the icy lake water sent an 
electric thrill of wakefulness through 
every fiber, and the teapot was soon mer- 
rily humming, while the bacon sputtered 
its protests as it crisped in the pan. A 
light lunch was hung at our belts, prunes, 
hardtack and a slice of bacon; for in a 
dash among the mountains, never make 
your heart the slave of your stomach. 
Every ounce of superfluous weight was 
discarded, even to skirts and a coat, and 
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with camera and ice-axe only we sharply 
hit the trail along the lake. The glacial 
fill at the head of the lake was quickly 
passed, with its little rills that would be 
torrents in the afternoon, and we were 
well up on the tortuous trail to the Wapta 
seddle ere the sun struck the face of Bur- 
gess and leaped across the depression, 
where the green lake is set like a jewel, 
to the darkly timbered foothills of the 
[Emerald and Keewatinok Rivers and the 
distant wall of the Van Horne Range, 
jagged and battlemented, and its com- 
manding pyramid of Mount King. Nearer 
gleamed snow-clad Carnarvon and Emer- 
aid Peak, sharp as a needle, parted by the 
blue-crevassed Emerald Glacier from the 
President and Michael’s Peak. The cease- 
less march and endless grind of this 
glacier will ultimately transform the lovely 
lake into a plain of glacier-worn cobble 
stones. But to accomplish this sad cer- 
tainty will probably require at least 5,000 
years: we thought of this, and it com- 
forted us indescribably. 

On and on we climbed, the bright sun- 
shine now pouring hotly down through the 
rarefied upper air. It was a relief to 
enter the dense timber of the saddle and 
to drink the icy flow of its many springs. 
Balsams clustered thick overhead, making 
the air almost heavy with their sweet rest- 
ful perfume. A balsam tree has a per- 
sonality. You instinctively credit it with 
an almost maternal power of lulling you 
to sleep, when you stretch wearily upon 
a pile of its resilient boughs. And then 
they are so beautiful. 

“T almost hate to cut balsam boughs for 
my bed,” muses Rosemary, “they have 
such a right to live.” 

“So have you,” is the practical answer, 
“and yours is the right of the fittest, to 
be ministered to by the less fit.” 

This is true and logical: but truth and 
logic are ruthless, and our forests have 
fallen before them. Happily this beautiful 
forest is saved to us by national law. 
Rich mosses clothed the ground beneath 
the trees. The golden stars of the dog- 
tooth violets spangled the slopes, and here 
and there rankly grew masses of tall, lush 
hellebore with its pale green spikes of 
bloom. Now Summit Lake flashed into 
view, its transparent waters of pale peridot 
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green revealing every stone and water- 
soaked branch in its depths. To the right 
rose the dome of Wapta, adding 5,000 feet 
of majesty. to the 6,000 feet at which the 
lake lies. From this point Wapta is a 
perfect spherical dome looking exceeding 
easy of ascent, though it is of the most 
difficult. We climb to the left, up the 
side of Angle Peak, and soon top the 
timber line, coming out on a_ smooth, 
grassy slope, which rapidiy merges above 
into a formidable talus, then into solid 
cliff and snow. As we draw above the 
tree tops, an involuntary exclamation of 
delight breaks from each. The peerless 
Yoho is before us. For 3,000 feet the 
gorge falls away clear to the valley floor. 
Far beyond gleams the giant glacier issu- 
ing from the mighty snow fieid, pierced to 
right and left by huge black peaks, and 
stretching away, away, away beyond the 
Wahputiks, to give birth there to that 
cataract of ice, the Bow Glacier, and to 
Bow Lake and the river of the awful 
muskegs. 

Look now across the valley. What 
grander scene on Earth? True, there are 
higher mountains than here; but, on the 
roof of the world, why stop to think of 
the few chimney stacks that rise above 
it? Here latitude and altitude work to- 
gether for magnificence. Opposite, across 
the valley’s green depths, Mount Daly 
pierces a vast field of snow, the névé of 
the Daly Glacier. The wonderful mass 
of slow-flowing ice, standing in sharp 
blue contrast to the dazzling white of its 
parent snows, crowns the cliff that walls 
in the Yoho and dips down to fill a gi- 
gantic receptacle, a so-called glacier bow] 
of astonishing dimensions. From its foot, 
watch that gush of turbid water, carrying 
in suspension the powdery detritus of the 
eternal hills, the “exceeding small” grind- 
ings of the mills of the Gods. It is Tak- 
kakkaw. The greenish flood, a river in 
volume, pours with awful power from the 
glacier’s mouth, plunges nearly 300 feet 
to a shelf in the perpendicular wall of 
the precipice, gathers its resistless 
strength, and then leaps wildly far out 
from the cliff, 1,100 feet in the sheer, to 
break to watery atoms on the talus below. 
The roar surges across the valley in 
mighty waves of sound. Rainbows gleam 
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in the whirling clouds of misty spray; 
and if happily a strong gale be blowing 
down the valley from the glacier at its 
head, the splendid column of water slow- 
ly, majestically oscillates—right, left; 
right, left—a Titanic pendulum beating 
the slow seconds of geologic time. It 
was Cosmic Energy we beheld. Two of 
the three mightiest geologic forces, ice 
and water, were at work before our eyes, 
tearing away, rending, destroying, to 
build in the waste again 1,000 miles away. 
And unmoved by the making of a world, 
living its tiny span in joy, a brown-and- 
gold butterfly poised feasting upon a blue 
erigeron at the cliffs brink and slowly 
waved its lustrous wings. Happy little 
butterfly, in not being learned to read the 
lesson of it all. 

We stopped to feast the eyes, spell-bound 
by the grandeur. At our back, Wapta, 
even more imposing with the added dis- 
tance; then the maze of peaks beyond the 
Kicking Horse, dominated by the spires 
and pinnacles and gargoyles of the Cathe- 
dral. Ahead, the Valley, walled in, for- 
ested, framed in snow and ice. 

But there is no time, even for wonder, 
if Yoho is to be traversed in a day. We 
go out now upon a steep and treacherous 
moraine, once the bed of a huge glacier 
reaching clear down to Takkakkaw’s foot, 
but now shrunken to a point a few hun- 
dred feet above us, whence torrents of 
varying volume dash down to make un- 
certain footholds more uncertain still, and 
to sweep to annihilation him who slips 
in crossing them. These streams formed 
an interesting study; some crystal clear 
from the melting snows, some turbid with 
glacial silt: the origin of each was brand- 
ed on its bosom. One had cut for it- 
self a perfect staircase and bounded from 
step to step for 1,000 feet. Still on and 
up we toiled. The moraine passed, the 
going became easier, and we traversed a 
small Alpine meadow lit up by crimson 
painted cups and tufted with “mice,” the 
woolly heads of the pulsatilla. Here, far 
above the conifers, we found willows, 
dwarfed by the great altitude. One tow- 
ering specimen, full two inches tall, boast- 
ed two perfect catkins. Now we dropped 
again sharply toward timber line, reading 
ss we ran life history in Nature’s open 


book. Look at that gnarled pine a few 
feet in height: four distinct bends mark 
its twisted stem. Do not pass it in con- 
tempt as a mere crooked stick. Read in 
those bends the story of four avalanches. 
See those two main roots, knotted and 
grown together: it is a plain tale of the 
hills, sympathetic attraction in scant soil, 
a case of mal-nutrition. Soon we are in 
the dense forests hiding Yoho Lake, a 
wonderfully blue lake of icy water, shaped 
as an hour-glass. It is a sizable lake, 
as these mountains tarns go, yet its inlet 
and outlet are but a few yards apart. 
Down the trail we speed, now over rock, 
now in decayed vegetable mold, now in 
anuskeg and the stickiest of mud. An- 
other lake, nameless, whose waters are 
café noir, we pass, climbing along its 
shore on snow full ten feet deep, filled 
with twisted trunks, remnant of a gigantic 
snow slide of the late winter. A steep 
ascent through bottomless mud tried the 
heart and temper; but the game was 
worth the candle, for a sudden turn re- 
vealed the Twin Falls. 

Overpoweringly magnificent as Takkak- 
kaw is for ravishing beauty, for delicate 
loveliness it must yield the palm to this 
exquisite cataract. Side by side, over 300 
feet of sheer wall enclosing an amphi- 
theater adorned in green and gray, these 
two falls leap separately into space, to 
mingle below in a torrent that dashes 
with hiss and roar through a frightful 
gorge, to join the Yoho River down in 
the valley. No living thing could survive 
that terrible rush for a second; and as we 
follow on down to the gorge’s narrowest 
point, the Chine, and watch the boil and 
surge and anger of the flood, we feel a 
wholesome fear of the power of maddened 
water, and instinctively shrink away from 
the foaming cauldron close against the 
rock. ' 

“We must reach the glacier foot by two 
o’clock,” announces the-Oread, “or night 
will catch us in the valley.” That is un- 
thinkable; for beside the fact that we are 
after a record—the circuit of the Yoho 
on foot in a day—we carry no blankets. 
Forward! past Heather Lake, a mere pond 
in size but very beautiful, shallow near 
shore and deepening to an abysmal depth 
at the center, but a dozen yards away. 
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}. Looking down Yoho Valley. 2. Twin Falls. 3. Mount Burgess. 4. Wapta from Summit Lake. 
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The trail still lies in deep forest. Spring 
beauties grow along the path, and black 
toads blink solemnly at us and scramble 
awkwardly out of the way. These Yoho 
toads haven’t the good healthy hop that 
our own “hop-toad” employs to take himself 
out of harm’s way; with them it is one 
leg at a time, and that painfully, as if the 
long winters had given them all rheuma- 
tism. But there are compensations even 
for a rheumatic toad. Yoho is a toad’s 
Paradise: there isn’t a snake in the Val- 


ley. A heart-breaking pull up the rough- ° 


est of trails, a tangle of roots in slippery 
mud, brings us to the last descent to the 


mighty glacier. Resistlessly the river of | 


ice sweeps down, broken into frozen waves. 
We eat our scant lunch as we try fully 
to appreciate the icy splendor and draw 
courage for a near approach to the mon- 
ster. Like all the glaciers of the region, 
it has receded appreciably in recent time. 
The Ice Age is giving up the long strug- 
gle. The huge moraine is now far in ad- 
vance of the glacier foot. And what a 
moraine! It has not had time to decom- 
pose, as has the one crossed earlier in the 
day; but its component stones, from 
boulders the size of a house to pebbles the 
size of a pea, are cemented together by 
the hardened detritus into a solid con- 
glomerate barrier, to be surmounted with 
much testing of foothold and steadiness of 
head. From the yawning cavernous 
mouth, a vaulted chamber 100 feet in 
height, with rain of melting drops falling 
incessantly from its roof, springs the Yoho 
River, a flood at its very birth, rolling be- 
neath its swift waters great boulders, 
whose ceaseless grind strikes the ear con- 
tinuously, and sweeping away great masses 
of clear blue ice, as hundreds of tons 
avalanche from time to time from the roof 
of the grotto, blue in its depths as lapis 
lazuli, though the bright sun has decom- 
posed the outer surface into white pen- 
cil-like crystals. A really great glacier 
is the most impressive sight in Nature; 
pitiless, resistless power. It seems almost 
an insult to draw near it and break off 
with our ice-axes bits of the clear ice to 
quench our thirst. And oh, the divinely 
blue translucence that walls in these 
glacier grottoes, when one stands in them, 
with the brilliant sun pouring down floods 


and oceans of light upon the crystal roofs! 

Time is passing—a bad habit it has— 
and the sun is already aslant as we leave 
the glacier for the homeward dash. The 
trail is easy and we set a hot pace, stop- 
ping only to photograph Laughing Fall, 
whose laughter is of the most boisterous, 
and to waste some precious minutes over 
a brood of beautiful grouse and their dis- 
tracted mother, who well earns her name 
of fool-hen. The Indian at last made a 
disgusted allusion to two fool-hens chas- 
ing a third, and we left the scattered 
family to reunite at the soft clucking call 
of the hen. 

The day had been hot, and on hot days 
glaciers work overtime and_ glacial 
streams rise dangerously. The ugly 
thought of crossing that Yoho River 
would not down. Ordinarily a log jam 
affords a somewhat precarious monkey- 
bridge: but to-day? The question is soon 
answered, for we come out upon the river 
and it is rushing along greenish and chill, 
with the nasty swish that only glacial 
rivers can acquire. It roars over the log 
jam in earnest, and the great logs are 
bobbing tipsily in its sweep. We look at 
each other blankly. To retrace our steps 
is impracticable. The Oread, game to 
the death, takes off shoe and stocking 
and essays.the impossible. By a marvel- 
ous feat of equilibrium on slippery logs 
that move with the rush of the waters, 
and in bare feet, she makes the crossing, 
and then calls back cheerfully not to 
dare risk it, as it is only a lucky accident 
that she is where she is. Thanks are due 
to Heaven for the accident, but we have 
no time to offer them, and it’s “one wide 
river to cross” for the other two of us— 
maybe, Jordan. A few hundred yards 
above the logs the sweep of the water in 
small dancing waves shows a shallower 
channel. No human being could swim 
that icy flood, but it is barely possible 
that its fierce rush may not sweep us off 
our feet. While the Indian bares her 
feet, not in any hope of a shallow cross- 
ing but to have dry footgear for the re- 
maining hike—if we do cross—the Party 
of the Third Part reconnoiters. By the 
entangled Ram of Moriah! There lies 
a rope! Bless the luck of the rider that 
lost it! That rope is tied about the In- 
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dian’s waist and gripped tightly by the 
Party of the Third Part, who has kept 
on his hob-nailed boots, for he dare not 
slip. In we plunge, gasping involuntarily 
as the chilling water rises on our limbs. 
It is parlous going, with the wild current 
swirling about us. Leaning upstream 
against the current, feeling carefully for 
foothold among the rolling stones, we 
cross inch by inch. Higher and higher 
rises the water on our bodies; stronger 
and stronger grows the press of the flood. 
That step took nearly to the waist. The 
next? It is taken. Shallower! Thank 
our stars! We are across; wet, icy cold, 
but safe. 

Down along the river flats we rush; 
past the foot of mighty Takkakkaw, 
plunging grandly down so close that we 
can almost feel the spray in our faces 
and are tempted to chase the rainbows 
that span it. But the evening shadows are 
lengthening, and it is home we must 
chase. <A 2,000-foot climb to the Wapta 
saddle is before us; but on the other side 
lies camp—and hot tea. Not a pause for 
breath is taken as we toil up the zigzag 
trail. It is a silent climb, for we are too 
earnest even to talk. The forest closes 
darkly around us. Point Lookout is 
reached, but there’s no stop. All and 
more than Lookout can give us we have 
feasted on this day. Rivulets ripple across 


the trail: we splash through them, and 
at last come out panting into the open 
spaces at the base of Wapta’s dome, where 
the winter avalanches from that towering 
peak allow no tree to find foothold. Sum- 
mit Lake once more, and we strike our 
trail of the early morning. But we are 
still a far cry from camp, and we dash 
ahead in the gathering twilight. What 
is this? A neatly wrapped package by 
the way. The Indian rushes on. She's 
a woman; but she hasn’t curiosity enough 
to look into that bundle. No Pandora’s 
Box for her! The Oread investigates 
with a chuckle of delight. “Ham sand- 
wiches, by all that’s lovely! Now how 
about the Ravens of Elijah?” A _ horse- 
back party of “swell loafers,” as the genu- 
ine mountaineer dubs the tourist, has been 
at the saddle and this blessed package of 
superfluous lunch was tossed thought- 
lessly away. Glory be, that we got there 
before the porcupines. Munching each 
a sandwich, we race down the mountain, 
across the fill of the lake and along the 
shore trail, in the gathering gloom of the 
evening. The pleasant glow of the camp- 
fire is indeed a welcome sight as, after 
thirteen and a half hours of hard march- 
ing, we stride into camp as briskly as we 
strode out of it in the pale dawn. The 
Yoho Valley had been circuited on foot 
in a day. 


The Snow-Shoe Trail 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


The black firs lift from the frozen drift, 
Where the trail lies, deep with snow; 
And the sparkling dust from the windswept crust 
Flames in the sunset glow. 
The pulses leap to the fierce wind’s sweep 
And the creak of the straining shoe, 
As over the crest to the golden West 
The morning’s trail holds true. 


The colors die in the darkening sky, 
With the trail-end close at hand; 
And looming white in the fading light, 
The snow-clad hemlocks stand. 
And the long trail bends, and sudden ends, 
In the hush of the great white snows, 
Where, gleaming bright in the deepening night, 
The heart of a camp-fire glows. 














Brant Shooting on Great South Bay 


A DAY ON A SPORTSMAN’S CRAFT WITH 
A RECORD OF THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


By Edwin Main Post 


Illustrations from Photographs by J. W. Macy 


HIRTY years ago this spring my wise 
ji father built a flat-bottomed sloop, 
forty-five feet long on the keel and 
seventeen feet wide, with an enclosed cabin 
that has square windows instead of port- 
holes, and a head-room of six feet all over 
it. This cabin is twenty-one feet long, and 
consists of one large room with four wide 
berths, and a toilet room and a kitchen on 
either side of the centerboard at the for- 
ward end. Forward of the cabin beneath 
the deck there are three berths for the 
crew, an ice box and a large place for the 
storage of provisions. 5 
Father named the boat Macy, after an 
old friend, and has had her continuously 
in commission since she was launched; 
and Andrew Sammis, her first captain, 
is still in charge—a bit gray now, but still 
the same careful and trustworthy_, 


one or more dinkies for use in the ice, 
makes quite a formidable tow for the old 
hoat. When we have more than a day or 
two to spend in the quest for the wily duck. 
we send the Macy out early to get a good 
place, and have a catboat meet us at the 
dock to sail us over to her. Generally we 
catch a train that arrives at Babylon at 
half-past three o’clock, and we reach the 
dock ten minutes afterwards. 

Lay aside for a few moments your 
troubles and worries and come with us 
down to kill some brant. (It is half-past 
one o’clock, and I look up from my desk 
and see my father’s smiling face as he 
says: “Come Buster, it is time to start.” 
In a moment I have put on my coat and 
hat, and we are on our way to the Wall 
street entrance of the subway, as happy as 

ever two schoolboys starting on 





skipper as of yore. With the® 
opening of the ducking season in 

October she goes into what we 
call winter commission, and when 
the end of the season comes 
around she is hauled out, thor- 
oughly overhauled and prepared 
for the summer work. A _ few 
years ago we built an overhang- 
ing stern on her and installed a 
gasoline engine, so that we are no 
longer the slaves of the wind god. 











The “Macy’s 

Baby,” as_ the 

stoolboat that — 
carries the bat- ie 


tery is called, is 
always at her 
stern, and this, 











a holiday were. We meet you 
on the platform, and I relieve you 
of your bag or gun as we board 
a Brooklyn train. We change at 
Atlantic avenue to the Long Isl- 
and train, and soon are at Ja- 
maica, where we change once 
more to the local steam train and 
while away the next hour in 
swapping stories. The train stops 
at Babylon, and we pile out on 
the platform and into the dilapi- 
dated hack that takes 
us down to the dock. 
As it is early in the 








eae season and the days 
have not yet short- 
ened enough to make 
it impossible for us 








with the addition 
of two skiffs and 


THE “MACY” 


to reach our destina- 
tion before dark) the 
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“MACY'S BABY” WITH 


Macy is awaiting us, anchored just off the 
dock, and we see our good George coming 
off in the little skiff to speedily set us on 
board. 

As you board the skiff you will not 
have to ask George, “Are there any birds?” 
for he will say: “Brant? Why there’s 
five million of the cusses in Cedar Island 
Cove. We'll have some o’ them critters 
and don’t you forget it.” Captain An- 
drew greets us with a cheery “Good day, 
gentlemen,” as we reach the side, and you 
enter the cabin to find upon the table a 
pleasant welcome in the shape of a gener- 
ous cocktail for each of us. My father’s 
hearty toast, “Glad to see you on board, 
sir,” makes you feel at home at once, and 
as you glance around at the comfortable 
quarters you see that my tales of luxury 
have not been exaggerated. 

We promptly lay aside our “store 
clothes” and don our old shooting things, 
as the men get the anchor up and hoist 
the sail, and are soon in the cockpit enjoy- 
ing the fresh air. Our progress is slow 
and stately, due to the flotilla behind us, 
but we have only about four miles to go. 











BATTERY AND DECOYS 


Notice now the third member of our crew, 
a big, tall, fair-haired man with a smile 
that never comes off. This is Ansel, a new- 
comer to the Macy in comparison with the 
skipper, for Ansel has been with us only 
twenty years. He is a very important 
personage, for he is the engineer, chef, 
mate, general utility man and fun-maker 
for us all. Hark! There is his voice now 
calling us to dinner. 

You sit down before a smoking leg of 
lamb and dishes of vegetables, with an ap- 
petite to which you have been a stranger 
for a long time, and eat and eat of the good 
things before you until you are astonished 
at yourself. Topping off with some of the 
chef's famous pudding, and helping your- 
self to a good cigar from the box on the 
centerboard trunk, you are content. I take 
the wheel to let the men go below to eat 
their dinner, and by the time they have 
finished we arrive at the place where we 
will set out the battery in the morning. 
While Andrew and George are furling the 
sail and making all snug on deck for the 
night, Ansel is putting things to rights be- 
low, and we cover the table with a green 






































LAUNCHING THE BATTERY 
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PUTTING OUT THE DECOYS 























pown!” 











LET ’EM HAVE IT!” 
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cloth and sit down to pass the time at 
some card game. 

Later the skipper and Ansel join us, 
for they are great fun when it comes to 
playing the national game—a game that 
we play for chips alone with as great a 
zest as a gambler plays for money. ) At ten 
o'clock we begin a round of jackpots, and 
when that is over, we turn into our berths 
ready for an early call to breakfast. At 
four o’clock we are called, and by the time 
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in we pick our way carefully through the 
decoys and step from the skiff well over 
toward the center, so as not to get any 
water in the boxes. On the deck of the 
box we have twelve iron decoys that are 
cut off on the bottom, so as not to loom up 
higher than those on the water, and these 
we distribute around, heads to the wind, 
to make the box lay level. We each have a 
rubber cloth and an old sweater to lie on, 
and a cloth-covered rubber pillow for our 

















GEORGE BRINGS IN THE BIRDS 


we are dressed the breakfast is piping hot 
on the table. We hurry through our meal 
to let the men eat theirs, and while they 
are fixing out the battery and stool, we 
take a bit of a nap. 

The skipper calls us when he sees the 
men have the stool nearly all out, and you 
and I put on our sweaters and a dark coat, 
take our guns and shells, and get into the 
skiff, to be rowed to the battery.* The bat- 
tery, or “box,” as it is more often 
termed, is set pretty well to the windward 
of the bulk of the decoys, with just enough 
of them around it to hide it from birds 
coming down on the head; and in getting 


heads. Adjusting these comfortably, we 
load our guns, cock them and place them 
against the side on our right hand, taking 
care to keep at least two inches of the bar- 
rels over the end of the box, so that in 
case of an accidental discharge there will 
be no hole blown in the box. Long ex- 
perience in battery shooting has taught me 
that the longer the barrels of a gun are, 
the safer it is, and I heartily recommend 
thirty-two inch barrels. 

Being all ready, we lie down, with only 
our eyes above the level of the water, and 
await the coming of our quarry. Two 
men with sharp eyes can keep a pretty 

















thorough watch, except just behind them, 
and birds coming from that quarter gen- 
erally swing off to one side or the other 
of the stool so that they can set their wings 
and light among the decoys headed up to 
the wind. You, as the guest of honor, are 
in the left-hand box, and just as the sun 
is rising I see a bunch of brant coming 
in over the beach from the ocean where 
they have been roosting. If they are head- 
ed in our direction and I think they will 
pass near enough to see our stool, we lie 
very close, and occasionally I call them; 
but the moment they see the stool—and 
you can always tell this, because they give 
a sort of dart up in the air and, if they 
are coming in, settle down again headed 
toward us—I make no further calls, but say 
to you: “They are coming in on your side. 
Lie perfectly still until I say ‘Now!’ and 
then give it to them.” 

It is one of the most inspiriting sights 

in the world to see a bunch of these lordly 
birds headed for the stool, and a great 
many people are deceived as to the distance 
they are off, on account of their great size 
—often losing a good chance by raising too 
juickly. I watch them with one eye above 
the edge of the box as they set their wings 
and come gracefully to the stool, and when 
they are in good range, I say, “Now! Let’s 
try em!” and we sit up with our guns in 
our hands and fire. As they are on your 
side and headed up to windward, you will 
get the best show, because I must shoot at 
the tail of the bunch and will not have as 
good a chance to catch a double as you. 
You can count on my killing right and left, 
however, and as my second bird starts to 
fall, I see you have three down. 

“Well done, my friend. We are not go- 
ing to be skunked to-day. There are five 
of them, anyhow.” 

We both reload our guns, and I take my 
cap in my hand and swing it until I see an 
answering signal from the Macy. This 
means that they are to come down in the 
skiff and pick up our game. 

There are three things of great import- 
ance in battery shooting: the first to be 
able to kill when the bird is in range, the 
second to be able to call, and the third to 
know how to use the “flopper.” Naturally 
the query rises to your lips, “What is a 
flopper?”) It is a bundle of worn-out mit- 
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tens, tied together with a bit of string, that 
I keep in my hand as we lie in wait for 
the game, and it is used to attract the at- 
tention of birds that are passing too far 
away to see the stool. As I am about to 
explain the use of the queer contrivance, 
I see a bunch of brant leading through 
the bay to the north of us, about a mile 
away. If they keep their present course, 
they will pass us without seeing our stool. 
Something must be done to attract their 
attention. Quickly I flop the flopper up 
above the level of the box two or three 
times, carefully watching for any sign that 
the birds have noticed something. If there 
is no such sign, I flop again. 

Ah, this time they have seen it, for they 
rise in the air and head toward us. Now 
we lie close, and they come straight for 
our stool. If I were to flop even once after 
they have seen the stool, they would be 
off like a shot—and it is just here that 
the science of using the flopper means so 
much. This time they head up on my side, 
and, when I give the word, we fire, you 
to kill two, while I am lucky enough to 
double with each barrel. When George 
arrives with the skiff and we tell him 
eleven are down, he smiles all over. 

I call to George to bring father down 
when he comes out to pick up again, for 
your day would not be complete without 
an hour or two in the box with that peer- 
less sportsman, who is to-day, at the age of 
seventy-seven, one of the best shots I have 
ever seen. We kill again, and George 
comes down with father. As I get into the 
boat, father steps into the box with agility 
equal to mine, and I leave you to an en- 
joyment that has been the dearest privilege 
in my life. We have scarcely reached the 
Macy when you swing again, and I take up 
the glasses to watch with interest your 
good work. 

As noontime comes we get the Macy un- 
derway and drop down to the box, to re- 
ward you with a cocktail when you come 
aboard, and have all ready a smoking lunch 
of Ansel’s best. . After lunch we take turns 
in the battery, and, when the time comes 
to take up, we count a row of brant along 
the washer and find thirty-five. We re- 
turn to Babylon in ample time for you to 
catch your train, and we do not let you go 
until you promise to come again. 








Bait-Casting for Tarpon 


AN ACCOUNT OF A MEMORABLE BATTLE WITH 
THE “SILVER KINGS” OF ST. JOSEPH’S ISLAND 


By Will H. Dilg 


T Tarpon, Texas, anglers are now 
A taking tarpon on tackle as light as 

I used ten years ago for masca- 
longe, and even lighter than is used by 
nine out of every ten “musky” hunters of 
to-day. Only this summer I read an ar- 
ticle in Outing, by Louis Rhead, in which 
he advised an eighteen-ounce rod as the 
proper equipment for the killing of the 
tiger of our Northern waters. I know 
by experience that such weighty tackle is 
altogether unnecessary, and in my opinion, 
it is decidedly unsportsmanlike. My first 
tarpon rod was actually ponderous, and 
the No. 36 Irish line I used had a dead 
lifting test of seventy-two pounds (prac- 
tically unbreakable), just four times the 
size and lifting test of the No. 9 line the 
rules of the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club 
now make obligatory. 

In your August issue, in my article en- 
titled “Tarpon on Light Tackle,” I tried to 
explain the skill and science necessary 
in taking tarpon on a five-foot six-ounce 
tip and 300 yards of No. g line. This 
article also illustrated the Streeter and 
Cotter Cups and the Hooper Trophy, the 
latter a very fine bronze tarpon by A. P. 
Proctor. The Hooper Trophy is, to the 
select and few light-tackle tarpor anglers, 
as important as the lifting of the Ameri- 
can Yacht Club Cup is to Sir Thomas 
Lipton. It is given to the angler taking 
the two longest fish over six feet during 
the year 1909. This year at the ending 
of the season, October 3Ist, there were 
297 tarpon taken on light tackle, and 


among those only twelve exceeded six 
feet in length. Up to October Ist, no one 
angler had taken more than one qualifying 
fish. L. G. Murphy, famed as a marine 
angler all along the Gulf of Mexico and 
at Catalina Island, spent a month at Tar- 


pon and took some thirty-odd fish, only 
one of which measured over six-feet. 
That one, however, measured six feet and 
six inches, and up-to-date is the world 
record fish on light tackle. Mr. Murphy 
I believe also caught the largest tuna 
taken this year at Catalina Island. 

The middle of September I left Chicago 
for Tarpon, with the hope of catching an- 
other fish over six feet, and of perhaps 
winning the Hooper Trophy. There I 
found three other anglers in whom the 
same ambition burned hot. Like me, they 
each had one fish over six feet to their 
credit, and it is needless to say that every 
man of us felt sure that fortune had 
marked him as the winner—each one felt 
sure that he would get another fish over 
six feet, and so be the winner of the 
trophy. “Oh, you Hooper Trophy!” be- 
came our slogan, and the heavy tackle 
fisherman (always in the majority at Tar- 
pon) invariably saluted each one of us 
with those words. The contest was on 
in dead earnest. We were called at five 
in the morning, ate breakfast by lamp- 
light and were on the fishing grounds 
never later than six. We each had a 
5-hp. launch to tow our fishing boat, and 
the race to the jetties, where we fished, 
was enlivened by shouts to one another of 
“Oh, you Hooper Trophy,” which was 
even taken up by our boatmen, who took 
the contest as earnestly as if they them- 
selves were the contestants. It certainly 
is great to have one’s boatman as en- 
thusiastic as you are yourself. These 
men of ours were in the fight for the 
trophy to win, and I have not the least 
doubt that any one of them would have 
been more than willing to give the price 
of a week’s work for the honor of han- 
dling the boat that won it. Every day 
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each of us would take from one to four 
fish, fishing, as we had agreed, exactly 
the same length of time. 

It is impossible to accurately judge 
the length of a fish until brought in to 
the measuring board. A five-foot ten-inch 
fish, to the hopeful angler and his boat- 
man out in the Gulf, always looks at 
least an inch or two over six feet. Con- 
sequently it became a daily occurrence for 
four confident and exultant fishermen to 
triumphantly hasten home, each satisfied 
that the winner of the Hooper Trophy lay 
in the bottom of his boat. Then, after 
measuring each fish and finding the long- 
est not over five feet ten or eleven inches, 
four disillusioned and disappointed glory- 
hunters would wearily walk up to “The 
Inn” and seek consolation in a “thin one,” 
consisting of “Sunny Brook” and soda 
water, or a pint of “Bud.” Always our 
hard-working boatmen were invited to 
join us. It was funny to see some one of 
us call his boatman aside and whisper to 
him to do his d—dest to get a bunch of 
silver mullets—a mullet much harder to 
get than the regular blue mullet, and 
better because they are more easily seen 
by a tarpon. 

After dinner, tales were told of the 
inevitable big one that had gotten away. 
And indeed most of these stories were 
true, I do not doubt. I know almost to 
a certainty that I jumped six or eight 
fish that would have won the trophy 
easily, and I am quite sure one tarpon was 
fully seven feet, and would have beaten 
Murphy’s world-record fish. So my boat- 
man thought, who had pulled Mr. Murphy 
when he took his big one. 

As an actual fact, the larger fish on 
light tackle do get away. The light- 
tackle fisherman hooks as many large ones 
as does the heavy-tackle man, and per- 
haps more, but he is apt to break his 
line in trying to set the hook, or on the 
first two or three leaps the fish makes, or 
in trying to get him close enough for 
the boatman to gaff. It takes only an 
instant of carelessness to break a No. 9 
line. This is proved by the fact that 
the largest fish taken on light tackle in 
1907 measured only five feet and nine 
inches, and in 1908, six feet and one- 
quarter inch. However, I started in to 


write on bait casting for tarpon and it is 
high time I confined myself to that 
subject. 

One morning we all started forth and 
reached the point of the jetties just about 
the break of dawn. There we witnessed a 
sight that none of us will ever forget. 
The water was fairly alive with jackfish, 
driving hordes of mullets before them. 
As the ground swells rose, one could see 
a mad throng of crowding silver- and 
yellow-finned jacks charging the myriads 
of bright mullets. The rush of these thou- 
sands lashed the water into a fury of 
white foam, and the noise of the feeding 
fish drowned our voices. Outside the 
line of the school, off toward St. Joseph’s 
Island, the Gulf rolled gently and placidly, 
undisturbed by the voracious schools of 
jacks about the jetties. Interesting as 
this sight was, we knew it was no use 
fishing there for the Silver Knight. We 
did see a few, but it would have been 
folly to have dropped a mullet among 
them, as the bait would no more than 
have touched the water when a score of 
jacks would have attempted to seize it; 
and while Mr. Jack is a game fish, we 
had no time for him, as we were after 
the king of all game fish and nothing else 
was worth while. 

My boatman said to me, “It doesn’t look 
so ‘rollicky’ over toward the island—lets 
try it over there.” I decided to take his 
advice, even though I had never had 
any luck over there, and we soon made 
the quarter of a mile. We had no sooner 
gotten into about ten feet of water than 
I saw a school of tarpon coming toward 
us. I stood up in the boat and cast my 
mullet directly in front of the leading fish 
—instantly it was seized. I tried to set 
the hook, but missed, and all I got was 
one splendid jump. Not over seventy 
feet behind these fish we saw another 
school swimming toward us, their tails 
flicking the water, and occasionally we 
could see their glistening silver sides. 

I hastily hooked a mullet and, standing, 
cast again at the head of the procession. 
As before, the bait was savagely taken, 
and again I missed. And then school 
followed school, never more than 150 to 
200 yards apart. It seemed almost in- 
credible that the sea could contain so 
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many tarpon, and I became almost breath- 
less with excitement—because now I knew 
that I would find the Hooper Trophy in 
one of these schools. 

I jumped eight fish in almost as many 
minutes, and broke my line twice in my 
frenzied attempt to set the hook. While 
I was affixing a third hook, I chanced to 
look toward the jetties and saw the three 
boats of my companions coming on the 
jump. Soon they were close up to us, and 
we then had an experience that it is 
utterly impossible to describe with cold 
pen and ink. All four boats would start 
with a rush for the school just ahead; 
usually we would reach it within casting 
distance at the same time. Sometimes it 
seemed that our mullets would strike the 
water at the same instant, and instantly 
four tarpon would leap into the air. I 
never saw fish make such jumps and leaps. 
Every one was a spectacular acrobat—a 
bucking, vaulting, charging, sea-churning 
monster. One of Jones’ fish landed with 
a bang on the deck of the front end of 
my boat, but fortunately slid off, only the 
next second to jump up at the stern, 
throwing salt water all over us and wet- 
ting me as thoroughly as if I had been 
dipped in the sea. Cotter hooked a fish 
close to my boat, which made a short run 
directly toward me. This first jump car- 
ried him clean and clear over my head 
and I had the line across both knees. You 
can bet I quickly dropped it over the 
stern. Cotter broke his line on the fish’s 
next leap, and we could see it making 
jump after jump, as far as we could see, 
in its vain efforts to shake the hook free. 
If this fish had struck me in the chest, 
or got a good crack at me with his mus- 
cular tail, it would have been all off with 
yours truly. 

I jumped a five-foot fish close to Hut- 
ton’s boat, and its first jump landed it in 
the boat between Hutton and his boatman. 
The fish gave another mighty leap and 
hit the back of Hutton’s heavy chair with 
his head, broke the back off the chair and 
lay stunned alongside the boat. This is 
the first tarpon I ever heard of that 
knocked himself completely out. I killed 
this fish in world-record time, as not more 
than a minute elapsed from the time I 
hooked him until August had him gaffed. 





A stunned tarpon is only so much weight, 
and we had this one foul. 

The day was particularly clear, and we 
could see a school coming fully 200 yards 
off. Just as soon as one boat saw a school 
coming, the fisherman and boatman would 
shout and point to it; then all of us would 
start to get to it first. Our boatmen said 
afterward that they never worked so hard 
as they did for those eight hours, and I be- 
lieve it. Talk about excitement and the 
spirit of the game! We had it that day 
with a vengeance. I saw Jones jump 
a fish into Cotter’s boat—this one was a 
whopper, for fair, and it took Cotter and 
his boatman just about half a second to 
jump into the sea. Somehow or other, 
thé fish got his head caught under one of 
the seats and the pounding he gave that 
boat sounded like a cannon exploding. 
Soon he killed himself, and Cotter and his 
boatman climbed back and started fishing 
again, although Cotter did look a little 
pale around the gills. Frequently all four 
of us were fighting fish at the same time. 
And during it all, “Oh, you Hooper Tro- 
phy!” would be shouted again and again. 

To get a clear understanding as to 
the reason of the danger, you must com- 
prehend that none of these numerous 
schools contained over sixty tarpon at 
the very limit, and as they were close to- 
gether, the boats had of a necessity to be 
also close together, if one hoped to cast 
his mullet among them. Finally I hooked 
on to a thick, heavy female fish, one that 
wasn’t much on the jump but great on 
fighting low and sulking. It took me 
fully an hour to bring this one to gaff 
and I fought it with every bit of skill I 
had. In the meantime, whenever I dared, 
I would look over at the other three boats 
and watch them chasing after the schools, 
and now and again catch the glint of the 
sun as it struck the silver sides of the 
leaping fish quite like the sun shining on 
a mirror. 

Oh, but I was sore at that fish! All 
the time I was fighting it I knew that it 
would not measure over five feet eight 
inches. But it fought like one over six 
feet. Finally August gaffed it, and with- 
out delay we started hard after the bunch, 
now easily a half-mile ahead. 

We soon caught up, and the very first 


























THE INVETERATE ANGLER 


cast I made, 'I hooked another weighty 
fish—when he first jumped, we thought 
him Hooper Trophy dimensions. With 
the thought of perhaps having a Hooper 
Trophy fish fast to the end of my line, 
I started in to play the fish carefully and 
would not have lost him in the heat of 
the excitement for his weight in gold. 
After two hours of hard fight we got him. 
We still figured him big, but when put 
on the measuring board a few hours after- 
ward, he barely touched five feet eleven 
inches. 

The record for one day’s fishing on 
light tackle up to this day was six fish, 
taken by Mr. Murphy. Jones and Cot- 
ter both took seven, and as their boat- 
men were “plum tuckered out,” not to 
mention Jones and Cotter themselves, they 
both voted to call it a draw. The last fish 
Cotter hooked was a “humdinger.” I 
never saw a fish jump so often or so high. 
This fish fairly jumped himself to death. 
One of his leaps I feel certain was fif- 
teen feet high. It was a grand sight to 
watch the fight. Cotter got him in less 
time than it has often taken him to kill 
a five-footer, but as I said before, this fish 
was a “humdinger”’—fairly jumped him- 
self to death! It must take an enormous 
amount of muscle to throw a body six feet 
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two and one-half inches long out of the 
water a dozen times. Anyway, this fish 
won for Cotter the much coveted Hooper 
Trophy. — 

Bait-casting for tarpon is not to be had 
every day. One must have a bright clear 
day, very little or no wind, and the sea 
must not be rolling too high—else one 
could not stand up in the boat to make a 
cast, and one must stand up to make a 
decent cast with the big reel necessary to 
carry 900 feet of line. It is a mighty good 
thing that casting is not the regular thing, 
because when a number of boats are all 
making for the same school, and all close 
together, bait-casting for tarpon on light 
tackle is undoubtedly very, very danger- 
ous. Because, with a line that will only 
stand a dead lifting test of eighteen 
pounds it is impossible to stop your fish 
as one can with heavy tackle; and as one 
has practically no control of the fish, he 
is quite apt to jump into one of the boats 
and perhaps kill some one. It’s nothing 
short of a miracle that some of us were 
not put out of commission on the only day 
I ever “bait-casted” for tarpon. 

I wonder if ex-President Roosevelt is 
having more exciting days in South Af- 
rica than we had upon that memorable day 
off St. Joseph’s Island! 


The Inveterate Angler 


By W. H. Johnson 


Barefoot and freckled he began, 
A boy, in old Ohio’s holes, 

To fish with wriggling worms for cats 
And yank them out with hickory poles. 


With added years, young manhood’s pride 
Plebeian catfish learned to flout; 

He tossed the humble worm aside, 
And cast the fly for bass and trout. 


Time passed, and now upon the brine 
That washes California’s isles, 

He matched his strength and tackle fine 
Against the leaping tuna’s wiles. 


Strength fails; the frost is on his locks, 
And trembling age his frame doth warp, 
But slow he hobbles to the docks 
And fishes for the sluggish carp. 


And when. with trumpet to his lip, 
The herald angel stands in sight, 

He’ll hook another worm and call, 
“Wait, Gabriel! just another bite!” 

















The Sport of Trapshooting 
By David H. Eaton 


II.—TRAPS 


stitute for live birds, was introduced 

into the United States about 1866, 
by Charles Portlock of Boston, Mass. 
The sport met with a fair measure of ap- 
proval, but did not acquire great popular- 
ity, owing to the mechanical imperfections 
of the trap. Various improved traps were 
made as time went on, and more interest 
was manifested. Several varieties of balls 
were also put on the market. The orig- 
inal was of smooth glass, about two and 
one-half inches in diameter. In 1876-7, 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus made a ball of 
rough glass, which was said to be better 
than the others. Then there were balls 
filled with feath- 
ers, and balls con- 
taining a substance 
which escaped like 
smoke when the 
ball was broken. 
Composition balls 
were also made. 
One of these, man- 
ufactured in Lock- 
port, N. Y., was 
advertised as “a 
fertilizer for 
lawns.” The cost 
of the balls ranged 
from $2.00 per 100 
for the Bogardus, 
to $12.00 per 1,000. 
The composition 
balls were sold for 
$8.00 per 1,000. 


stitute for 1 shooting, the first sub- 
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LIGOWSKY CLAY TARGET TRAP 


TARGETS 
ad 

The Ligowsky clay target was shown 
publicly for the first time at the conclu- 
sion of the New York State shoot, at 
Coney Island, in 1880, and as this was 
the largest live-bird shoot ever held up 
to that time, the clay substitutes attracted 
much attention. George Ligowsky, the 
inventor, and J. E. Bloom, were present. 
Later, other targets were made for the 
Ligowsky trap. One was called the “Bat,” 
a composition target with a wooden or 
pasteboard tongue, which collapsed when 
hit. Another was a pasteboard rim which 
held a small red rubber bulb in the center, 
and which had to be inflated before trap- 
ped. This latter target was shown for 
the first time at 
Philadelphia, dur- 
ing an Interstate 
tournament, about 
1886. They cre- 
ated much amuse- 
ment, but were not 
a success, as_ the 
finest shot would 
break them, and 
they were more 
expensive than the 
composition target. 

In the manufac- 
ture of the Ligow- 
sky clay target, 
moulds of cast- 
iron were used. A 
long, narrow fur- 
nace was built, the 
fire being at one 
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THE SPORT OF 


end. An iron plate was laid in the 
furnace and on this the moulds were 
placed to be heated. The clay used 
was ground very fine and thoroughly 
mixed with water, making a fluid very 
little thicker than water. Each mould 
was filled with this mixture through a 
hose. Following the mould filler came 
a second man, who, by means of suction, 
removed from each mould as much of the 
mixture as the heat had not hardened. A 
third man emptied the moulds of the 
dry clay. The targets were then placed 
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in certain proportions which are very 
carefully-guarded trade secrets. The pur- 
pose is to make the targets tough enough 
to stand shipping and trapping, but so 
brittle that they will be easily broken by 
the shot. In one of the early targets, 
called the “Lark’—made in Covington, 
Ky., by Al Bandle, an old-time shooter, 
and John L. Winston, who some years ago 
had a national reputation as a live bird 
and target shot—tar was the principal in- 
gredient. The result was that, in hot 
weather, the targets got so soft that the 


























TARGETS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


1 and 2. Ligowsky clay target. 8 and 4. N. Fischer targets. 5 and 6. American Clay Bird. 7. Coast 
Pigeon. 8. Blackbird (Cincinnati). 9. Blackbird (St. Louis), 10. American (Baltimore). 11. Blue Rock. 
12. Clipper. 13. Dickey Bird (Boston). 14 and 15. Dickey Bird (Kansas City). 16. Tribune. 17, 18 


and 19. Unknown. 


in a kiln and burned like bricks. The 
Fischer and American clay targets were 
made in a similar way. The result was 
a target extremely hard, and almost im- 
possible to break. When hit by the shot 
they would ring like a bell. It was no 
uncommon thing for a quartering target 
to be knocked entirely out of its course, 
but not a chip broken off, though the marks 
of the shot could plainly be seen on ex- 
amining the target. The name “clay tar- 
gets” applied to the present-day targets is 
a misnomer, as clay does not enter into 
their composition at all, or in very small 
quantity. The materials used by the dif- 
ferent manufacturers are pitch and plaster 
of paris, or very fine river sand, combined 


shot simply twisted them out of shape 
without breaking them. 

The method of manufacture of the tar- 
gets used to-day is somewhat different 
from that of the old clay birds. A mould 
and die made of steel are used. The ma- 
terial is put in the mould, and, under 
heavy pressure of the die, amounting in 
some cases to as much as two tons, is 
forced into every crevice, the superfluous 
material escaping between the edges of 
the mould and die. The result is a target 
of uniform thickness and density. The 
thickness. of the target can be regulated by 
a device which allows the space between 
the die and mould to be increased or 
diminished. 
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The “Peoria Blackbirds,” introduced about 
1884 by Mr. Fred Kimball, of Peoria, Ills., 
were the first composition targets put on 
the market. Some shooters who have 
been in the game since the start, claim 
that these targets and traps were as per- 
fect as any they have ever seen, and 
that the flight of the targets has never 
been equaled. 

The worst substitute for the live bird 
was the Best tin pigeon, made in Chi- 
cago about 1885. The idea of the inven- 
tor was that, when the target was hit 
by a pellet of shot, the jar would re- 
lease a sort of flange, which, hanging 
down, would retard the flight of the 
“pigeon” and gradually bring it to the 
ground like a wing-tipped bird. The the- 
ory was a good one, but it failed to always 
work out in practice, and it made the 
inventor somewhat peevish to have a lot 
of his “pigeons” picked up, perforated 
like a sieve, with the flange still locked 
in position. At other times the catch was 
so sensitive that the flange was released 
by the jar of the trap when sprung. Their 
life was short, but in their brief exis- 
tence they did some good in furnishing 
amusement to those who saw them used. 

The Target Ball & Ball Pigeon Co. 
was succeeded by the Lockport (N. Y.) 
Target Co. This latter company made 
a target, in 1887, of size and shape 
similar to the clay targets, with a deep 
depression in the center, and with a thin 
piece of wood running through it, which 
was held in the carrier as in the 
Ligowsky. 

After the success of the Ligowsky tar- 
get had been assured, the number of clay 
and composition targets put on the mar- 
ket increased rapidly, the eighties being 
very prolific. In the following list the 
names of the different targets are given, 
and in as nearly correct chronological 
order as possible: “Ligowsky,”’ 1880, 
two varieties; N. Fischer, 1883, two varie- 
ties; “American Clay Bird,” 1883, two 
varieties, all made in Cincinnati; the 
“Lark,” Bandle & Winston, Covington, 


Ky.; the “Best” tin pigeon, Chicago, about 
1885; the “Bat,” about 1886; “Standard” 
target, by H. H. Hubbard; “American” 
target, by Major Taylor; “Keystone,” two 
varieties; “Empire” target; “Kingbird” 
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target; “Universal” target, St. Louis; 
“Blackbird,” by Garlick, Cincinnati; 
“Blackbird,” Merkle Lead Co., St. Louis, 
and later sold to a Cleveland company ; 
“White Flyer,’ East Alton, Ill.; “Ameri- 
can” target, Baltimore; “Blue Rock,” 
Cleveland, Ohio; “Star Target,” by Ed. 
Trimble, Covington, Ky., who now makes 
the “Clipper” target; “Dickey Bird,” Bos- 
ton, Mass.; “Coast Pigeon,” 1896, made on 
the Pacific coast; “Dickey Bird,” W. S. 
Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., two varieties, and the “Trib- 
une,” Erie, Pa. These last were in use 
but a very short time. 

The reduction in price has kept pace 
with the improvement in manufacture, 
and the demand has increased wonder- 
fully in the past few years. One 
cern put out something less than 1,000,000 
targets its first year, selling to jobbers at 
$15.00 per 1,000. In 1908 the same firm 
produced over 20,000,000, at an average 
cost to gun clubs, in all parts of the coun- 
try, of $5.00 per 1,000. This is the record 
of only one of the several companies 
manufacturing targets, but will give an 
idea of the extent of this industry, and of 
the great number of sportsmen who find 
pleasure in inanimate target shooting. 

The “Artificial Live Bird,” invented by 
E. E. Thresher, Aurora, Ind., is the most 
novel contrivance yet offered to the shoot- 
ers. The bird is made of high-grade steel, 
each half of the body being stamped as 
near the shape and size of a wild pigeon 
as possible. A wing and half of the tail 
is riveted to each half of the body, and 
these halves are hinged together on the 
under side of the bird. The locking 
mechanism is inside the body of the bird, 
and is as little liable to get out of order 
as a gunlock. The birds are run on a 
19-gauge spring wire cable, which is prac- 
tically invisible from the firing points, 
and will stand an infinite amount of shoot- 
ing. The trap has a suitable base and 
standard, which supports a grooved wheel 
on one end of a shaft revolving in ball 
bearings in top of standard. Attached to 
the other end of the shaft is a small 
pinion driven by a larger gear wheel re- 
volving on a stud attached to the stand- 
ard. The gear wheel is turned by a 
crank, and makes seven revolutions to one 


con- 
























of the crank, carrying the bird about ten 


yards. The speed of the flight can be 
regulated by the speed at which the crank 
is turned. The trap-stands, or towers, 
may be as varied in size and number as 
the finances of the club will allow. Those 
shown in the illustration were roughly con- 
structed of unplaned lumber. There may 
be from one to nine trap-stands or towers, 
according to the size of the club grounds, 
and the club’s treasury. In the former 
two birds are used and the flights would 
be crossing from left to right and back; 
or incoming and outgoing birds. This 
does not furnish the best practice as the 
shooter knows just where the bird will 





start. The five-bird system will give fine 
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ARTIFICIAL LIVE BIRD GROUNDS 
5-bird, system; birds fly on line of star. 


shooting, with many flights, outgoers, in- 
comers, right- and left-quarterers; right- 
and left-quartering outgoers and incomers, 
etc. When more than two birds are used, 
the crossing of the cables must be pro- 
vided for, and this is done by varying 
the heights of the towers or stands. If 
the grounds are uneven, with small 
hillocks, knobs, ravines, etc., so much the 
better, as the expense of building towers 
will be reduced materially, advantage be- 
ing taken of what is usually considered 
a bad feature of gun-club grounds. These 
birds are practically indestructible, so that 
the expense to the club is greatly lessened 
after the system is installed. The system 
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BIRD READY TO FLY 
E. E, Thresher (inventor) at left, 


was first given a test at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, 
about three years ago, and proved a very 
pleasing change from ordinary inanimate- 
target shooting. The variety of flight 
makes it a very good substitute for live- 
bird shooting, and splendid practice for 
field work. When the bird is hit by even 
one or two shots, the unlocking triggers 
are tripped and the bird falls, and remains 
suspended to the carrier bar, hanging head 
down, until it passes from sight behind 
the trap screen. In the diagram a circle 
100 yards in diameter is represented, the 
traps being placed at five points equally 
distant from each other, the birds flying 
on the lines of a five-pointed star. The 
traps are screened for about ten yards on 











ARTIFICIAL BIRD IN FLIGHT 


























THE DEVELOPMENT OF TARGET TRAPS 


1. Card’s double rotating glass ball trap, 1882. 2. Moyer ball pigeon trap, 1885. 3. Keystone trap 
No. 2 (sprung). 4. Keystone trap No, 2 (set). 5. Kingbird trap. 6. Empire trap. 7. Magautrap, 1897. 
8. Dickey Bird magazine trap. 9. Dickey Bird rapid trap. 























LATER MODELS AND ACTUATING DEVICES 


10. Setting and pulling lever for Dickey Bird rapid trap. 11. New style Dickey Bird trap. 12. Leggett 
trap, 1905. 13. Western-McCrea automatic trap. 14. Actuating device for same. 15. Ideal Leggett, 1909. 
16. Lockport target, 1886. 
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each side for the protection of the trapper, 
leaving about eighty yards in the open for 
each flight. This artificial bird will never 
take the place of inanimate targets, but 
clubs having large grounds could un- 
doubtedly keep up the interest of their 
members by installing the system, to be 
used when the need of something new 
became apparent, and just before the open- 
ing of the game season. 

The different makes and models of traps 
are almost as numerous as the. targets 
which they were intended to throw, but 
a diligent search has failed to resurrect 
all of the oldest types. First in order 
should be mentioned the traps for throw- 
ing glass balls, which preceded the clay 
target. The first of these traps were 
placed on the market about 1866, and were 
very unsatisfactory, as they threw the 
ball almost perpendicularly into the air, 
or if arranged to throw horizontally, could 
attain a distance of only about eight or ten 
yards. In 1876 Ira Paine made a trap 
somewhat similar to the first one, with the 
addition of an elastic spring, which threw 
the balls farther and better; but this was 
hard to set up, heavy and cumbersome to 
move, and too expensive. In the winter 
of 1876-77 Captain A. H. Bogardus per- 
fected a trap which would throw the balls 
from twenty-eight to thirty-five yards. It 
was simple in construction, effective in 
use, and neither expensive (costing but 
$6.00) nor troublesome to move about. 

The “Card Rotating” trap for throwing 
single or double glass balls, was patented 
in 1882 by Cruttenden & Card, Cazenovia, 
N. Y. It was superior to the older models, 
having a stronger spring and simplified 
tripping mechanism. The trap could be 
revolved by means of a cord, thus chang- 
ing the angles of flight of the balls. The 
traps could be regulated to throw a high, 
medium or low ball, and were made to 
throw a distance of twenty-five yards. 
They cost $10.00 and $9.50 for double or 
single, respectively. This trap was an 


improvement on “Card’s Standard,” which 
was put on the market in 1878. The same 
firm also made the “Baby Standard,” for 
single balls only. 

A cheaply constructed ball] trap was 
made by Ben Teipel, of Covington, Ky., 
which was sold for 50 cents. 


It was made 
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entirely of wood, a strong rubber band 
furnishing the power to throw the ball. 
The flight was necessarily limited. 

In 1886 the Target Ball & Ball Pigeon 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., was making a com- 
bination trap for throwing target balls 
and ball pigeons, known as the “Moyer 
Ball Pigeon Trap.” 

The “Ligowsky” trap, it seemed, had 
passed out of the memory of trap-shooters, 
judging by the meager descriptions ob- 
tainable from old-timers, and it was long 
impossible to locate even a wood-cut of 
what should be an interesting relic of a 
sport now enjoyed by many thousands. 
It is only another example of the little 
interest in old things taken by the ma- 
“jority of Americans. Old houses, of his- 
toric value, are ruthlessly torn down to 
make room for a modern business block 
or apartment building; so it is not per- 
haps, strange that such an insignificant ar- 
ticle 4s a trap should have been consigned 
to the scrap heap when its place was taken 
by something new as our illustration 
shows. The trap was simple in construc- 
tion, with a wire spring coiled around an 
upright post. It had a shorter arm than 
the present traps. Bringing the arm back 
to throwing position tightened the spring. 
The carrier had a pincer-like arrangement 
which gripped the tongue ori the target, 
and held it firmly until the arm was re- 
leased, when the target was thrown with 
much the same motion as that used by boys 
in skipping flat stones or shells over the 
water. The targets were thrown about 
what is considered the regulation distance 
to-day. . 

Cruttenden & Card Cazenovia, N. Y., 
manufactured the “Kingbird” trap in the 
eighties. It was very simple in construc- 
tion, light, and of great strength and dura- 
bility. The New York State Sportsmen’s 
Association used this trap for nine years 
in succession. The angles were changed 
by lifting up on a lever, turning to the 
desired point, and pushing the lever down. 
The trap sold for $5.00. 

The first “Keystone” trap, manufactured 
bv the Keystone Target & Trap Co., of 
New London, Conn., was made with a 
high frame, and a heavy spring, coiled like 
the mainspring of a clock. The distance 
of throwing the target was regulated by 
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Platform and firing points 16 yards in background. Hyde Park Gun Club. 


winding up the spring with a key, or lever, 
each notch in the ratchet wheel increas- 
ing the distance by about ten yards. When 
wound up to the last notch the targets 
were thrown nearly eighty yards. The 
angles were changed from the bottom of 
the frame. The carrier had a forked 
clutch which fitted into a groove in the 
lower flange of the target. “Keystone No. 
2,” differed in having a lower frame, and 
a carrier without the forked clutch. 

In the old “American” trap the upper 
and lower parts of the frame were fitted 
together in a sort of ball and socket joint, 
the angles being changed by shifting the 
upper part of frame. The carrier was 
somewhat similar to those in use to-day. 

The “Expert” and “Extension” traps 
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were put on the market in 1892 by the 
Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. They are still manufactured 
and are used by many clubs, especially 
the smaller ones, and by individuals. The 
“Extension” differs from the “Expert” 
only in the base, which is not adapted for 
a quick change of angles. The “Expert” 
is sold for $6.50 and the “Extension” for 
$4.50. The same company also makes a 
double-rise “Expert” trap, costing $11.00, 
having the same mechanism as the single 
“Expert,” with triggers especially designed 
so as to have one arm right- and the other 
left-handed. Any of these traps can be 
operated by a rope, or may be fitted with 
electric pulls, costing $10.00, $25.00 or 
$30.00, complete with wires and batteries, 
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“Clipper” targets and “Blue Rocks.” 


Hyde Park Gun Club. 
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for one, two or three traps respectively. 
With the larger clubs the various automa- 
tic traps are gradually replacing the “Ex- 
perts,’ as the former require less help to 
operate, a man at the pulling lever and 
one in the pit being all that are needed, 
as against a puller and two or three pit 
boys for the “Expert.” 

In 1897 an automatic trap, known as 
the “Magautrap,” was introduced by the 
Chamberlin Co. This trap was operated 
by pedals similar to a bicycle, and was 
sometimes called a “bicycle” trap. It 
gave very good satisfaction, but was rather 
complicated and had one great drawback. 
This was a lack of uniformity in the dis- 
tance of the flight of the targets, caused 
by the irregular running of the trap by the 
trapper. There was also the chance of 
the trapper favoring certain shooters in a 
squad, by reducing the speed when their 
turn came to shoot. Fifteen hundred of 
these traps were put on the market, and a 
number are still in use, though the larger 
part of them have been replaced by the 
later automatics. In 1903 the company of- 
fered the “Leggett” trap to the trapshoot- 
ers, and it has given good satisfaction. 
The trap is easily installed. and can be 
tended by a boy, whose only duties are 
to place the target in the carrier and 
change the angles of flight, the latter being 
done by means of weights moved by his 
feet. The horizontal spring throws the 
target, and the upright spring returns the 
arm to loading position; both are operated 
by the puller, who stands back of the 
score. Pulling the lever back sets the trap 
and a slight forward motion*releases the 
arm and throws the target. The traps are 
leased at a cost of $30.00 for the first year, 
and $10.00 for each succeeding year, pay- 
able in advance, with a rebate of $15.00 
if a club wishes to return the trap on or 
before the expiration of any year’s lease. 
When ready for shipment, the trap weighs 
380 pounds. It is very rapid in action, and 
800 to 1,000 targets per hour can be 
thrown. The company is introducing this 
year, (1909) the “Ideal-Leggett,’ being 
a combination of the best features of the 
“Tdeal” and “Leggett” traps. The trap 
consists of a frame supporting the mechan- 
ism, a table, or plate, on which to place 
the target, an arm lined with rubber and 


propelled by a spring to sweep it off the 
plate, and a spring to restore the arm to 
throwing position. The trap will throw 
single or double targets with equal facility, 
and the targets have a high rotary motion. 
The trap is operated by a lever as is the 


“Leggett.” The terms are the same. 
About 1903 this company manufactured a 
hand trap, called the “Ping Pong.” The 


inventor hoped to make this trap* popular, 
as the enthusiast, the real crank, could 
carry one in his grip and thus be sure of 
enjoying his favorite sport in places where 
gun clubs were unknown. Unfortunately 
very few enthused to any great extent, 
and the trap was soon put by, although it 
can still be had if desired. 

‘The Dickey Bird Target & Trap Co.. 
of Kansas City, Mo., began experiments in 
1899 with the idea of perfecting a trap 
which should be an improvement on those 
already in use. The result was a maga- 
zine, or bicycle, trap, which was exhibited 
at the 1902 Grand American Handicap. 
This trap fulfilled expectations but the 
cost ($100.00) was too high, and it was 
set one side. In the spring of 1903 the 
“Dickey Bird Rapid” trap was put on 
sale. This trap was set and discharged by 
a lever placed back of the score, and con- 
nected with the trap by two wires, one for 
setting and one for discharging. It gave 
good satisfaction at club shoots, but it 
proved to be not equal to the demands of 
a large tournament, as too much time was 
lost in changing the angles, which had to 
be done by the trapper, and it was with- 
drawn. The next spring (1904) a trap 
with automatic setting device was offered 
to the shooters, a second spring bringing 
the arm around to throwing position. The 
wire was replaced by lengths of gas pipe. 
Pulling the lever back set the trap, and a 
slight forward motion pulled the trigger. 
This trap was also discontinued on ac- 
count of the expense of construction. It 
was rather complicated and the average 
trapper could not operate it satisfactorily. 
In January, 1905, the new improved 
“Dickey Bird Automatic” trap was placed 
on the market. In this trap all triggers 
and weak and useless parts were elim- 
inated. A simple device was added giving 
an absolutely automatic change of angles. 
A short backward pull of the lever brought 
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the arm to set position, and at the call of 
“pull,” a slight additional pull discharged 
the target. The vibration of the arm, 
after the target left the carrier swung the 
head of the trap from side to side, thus 
providing constantly changing angles. The 
trap was easy to operate and was sold for 
$25.00. This trap has been superseded by 
the “New Style Dickey Bird Automatic,” 
which is now (1909) the only one manu- 
factured by the company. This trap is 
simpler in construction than any of the 
preceding models, is easy to operate, and 
gives good satisfaction. It is sold for 
$40.00. 

The A. M. McCrea Co., Lamar, Mo., 
some time in 1908, offered for the approval 
of the shooters a trap operated by a lever, 
which had several new features. The trap 
was successful but did not become gen- 
erally known, as the company soon sold its 
patents and interest to the Western Car- 
tridge Co., of East Alton, Ill. The latter 
company made some improvements on the 
original, and about April Ist, 1909, placed 
it on the market under the name of the 
“Western-McCrea Automatic” trap. Pull- 
ing back the lever sets the arm, and a 
touch of a latch upon the handle releases 
the target on the instant of the call “pull.” 
It is impossible for the operator to influ- 
ence the speed of the target in any way. 
This trap is sold for $30.00, without the 
necessary gas pipe. 

Traps not mentioned above are the 
“Peoria Blackbird,’ “Empire,” “United 
States,” “Blackbird,” “Stationery Blue 
Rock,” and the “Ideal”—this last made by 
Ideal Target & Trap Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., 1908. 

For small clubs, an outfit can be very 
cheaply procured, and might consist of a 
single “Expert” trap, costing $6.50; or an 
“Extension Expert,” costing $4.50. The 
targets are packed 500 in a barrel and vary 
in price from $4.00 to $5.00 per 1,000 
f. o. b., the transportation charges varying, 
of course, with the distance from the ship- 
ping point. If bought of a local dealer 
this expense is saved. If a more elaborate 
outfit is desired, three of these traps can 
be installed, the cost being treble the above 
amounts; or one of the various automatic 
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traps may be installed, at a cost of from 
$30.00 for the first year and $10.00 for 
each succeeding year, to $40.00 outright. 
The automatics have the advantage of re- 
quiring less help to operate than a set of 
three “Experts.” 

No claim is made for trapshooting that 
it takes the place of game shooting, or 
that the sport is equally pleasurable. But 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the skill ac- 
quired by long practice over the traps is a 
great aid to the sportsman when he finds 
himself afield. Although the conditions 
are entirely different, the quickness of 
eye which is cultivated in locating a fifty- 
or sixty-yard target, and bringing the gun 
to bear upon it, will be with the sportsman 
when the object springs into the air from 
an unknown position, and is propelled by 
muscles instead of steel springs. His 
education in the proper handling of the 
gun will also make him a much more de- 
sirable, and a safer, hunting companion. 
If the gun clubs would revert to the old 
style, when the gun was not raised to 
the shoulder until after calling “pull,” the 
trap practice would be of still greater ser- 
vice in field work. One or two such events 
might be shot at each club meet: The 
members, in order, walking toward the 
trap; gun held as it would be if walking 
up to flush game in front of the dog; the 
trap sprung unexpectedly, and the targets 
thrown at unknown angles. Such events 
break the monotony of the usual system, 
and are interesting, but do not show big 
results on the score sheet. 

In closing, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion of the kindness of Messrs. J. Von 
Lengerke, Will H. Cruttenden, J. B. 
Clement, and Ed and Ralph Trimble, in 
furnishing me with information about the 
old-time traps and targets. The last two 
gentlemen have in their possession the old 
“Keystone” trap from which the illustra- 
tion was made, as well as many of the 
early targets. Regarding the later traps 
and targets, Mr. Paul North, The Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Co., and the Western 
Target & Trap Co., were very courteous 
in replying to requests for information 
regarding the early outputs of their 
companies. 


(To be continued) 



































III—INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


tion of a boat without a larger stock 

of oaths than is possessed by the 
English language. In the German tongue 
is found an admirable collection, and the 
French also have some explosive ones 
which should be carefully cultivated in 
our own gardens. Study both of these— 
you will need them. I used them all up 
and had to go out and get some more,— 
since I now took a hand in the construc- 
tion of the boat, La Chatelaine’s interdict 
regarding the hull being now null and 
void. For the carpenters were bowling 
along merrily and had rolled up $144 
against me without doing more than plank- 
ing the boat, when I perceived that it 
would speedily enlarge to $400 before I 
even got her launched unless I elected to 
do all the interior construction myself. So 
I ordered her out of the mill and down 
to the water front forthwith. 

Let us see; we left the carpenters put- 
ting on the oak sheerstrakes. The next 
job was to set all the nails and clinch 
them inside. The boy helper did both 
these jobs in one day. His arm and ham- 
mer moved like a machine, setting nail 
after nail, and there were something like 
2,400 of them. Then he went inside the 


Orie should not attempt the construc- 


hull with an old dull hatchet and clinched 
them all, using the edge to bend them 
down close to the wood of the rib. 
Meanwhile the two shipwrights were 
bolting on the extension of the ribs and 
getting out the planks of the extension 
trunk cabin. I gave them all the lines 
of the cabin by putting up a light skeleton 
outline as near as I could get it to my 
scale drawing, and altering until the eye 
was satisfied. This they used to cut the 
planks to. They also went over the entire 
hull with round-faced planes, making 
smooth, flowing surfaces of the joints of 
the planks. Then a couple of painters ap- 
peared on the scene and gave the whole 
hull a prime coat of white lead. They 
were followed by the calker, who took 
three days, and used up five pounds of 
calking cotton. It comes in one-pound 
bundles of long, thin, soft cotton rope. 
Most of the boat-building directions tell 
you to hire an experienced calker, but 
there is nothing to it. He runs out about 
a yard, tacks it up in the seam in little 
loops about an inch long, and then goes 
over the job and drives it all in—not too 
heavily—about one-quarter of an inch be- 
low the surface of the hull. The thing 
is not to get the cotton bunched any- 
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where, (unless the crack widens), and 
keep it coming along the seam from the 
bundle without a break. 

While he was at this, the shipwrights 
got out coaming blocks for the deck, 
which they nailed to both ribs and clamp, 
and then bent on the seven-eighths by eight 
inch oak coaming. The shape of this they 
took from the sheerstrake, which is par- 
allel to it. Before screwing it to the 
blocks, the oak deck planks were sawed 
to shape on the band-saw and nailed on 
the blocks. To get the shape of this 
plank was a comparatively easy matter, 
and, as the method is used in fitting all 
interior paneling and floor planks, it is 
used a great deal, and I shall describe it 
here. Suppose the deck is seven feet wide, 
and you find that eight feet of the coam- 
ing has five inches curvature. It is obvious 
that you can saw a seven-inch curved 
plank out of a twelve-inch straight plank 
that will take care of eight feet of deck. 
Cut the plank off eight feet and hold it 
in position on the deck block. Being a 
straight edge, it will touch at the two ends 
and be five inches off in the center. Take 
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a little stick five inches long and hold a 
pencil against one end of it, and run it 
along the plank each way from center, 
always keeping the other end in touch 
with the side of the boat. You have thus 
transferred the curve of the boat to the 
plank. Parallel it with another, seven in- 
ches away, and you have a deck plank that 
will fit like a postage stamp. 

The boat was now ready for the shore, 
and a cradle was built under her and 
she was loaded onto a long telegraph pole 
truck, pulled by two horses. The move 
cost $12, and the total work done on the 
boat including this amounted to $144. A 
boat builder would probably contract to 
do the same work for $100, as his time 
is worth less than that of shipwrights 
working for a large company. 

The Judge and the Deacon were laying 
for her outside the gate. They had been 
itching to lay hands on that boat ever since 
I began her, and as they both needed ex- 
ercise, I formed the Mary Hell Construc- 
tion Club, as that was the felicitous name 
we had christened her unknown to La 
Chatelaine. I was tied down by work so 





“THE BOAT WAS NOW READY FOR THE SHORE” 
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I could not accompany the procession, but 
the last I saw of her was an immense 
leviathan on wheels, going down the street 
with the Deacon hanging onto one of the 
guy ropes which were to keep her steady. 
Here is the rigger’s report of the trip, 
that evening: 

“Sa-ay, Misther Miller, who in th’ 
divvle was that gangle-legged, purple- 
nosed ould grasshopper wid th’ frazzed- 
out chin-foliage, annyway ?” 

“You mean Deacon Abercrombie?” 

“Th’ divvle! Sure Oi t’ot he must be 
th’ Imperer Kaiser Wilhelm Zweibier him- 
self, be th’ way he giv arders, so Oi gin 
him a jo-ob a-tindin’ av wan av th’ guy- 
ropes to kape him quite. S’ help me-- 
he had us snoobed up fernist ivery fire 
hydrant in th’ stra-ate, we winged a 
couple av tiligraft poles, and whin we 
come to cross th’ tracks down be th’ 
sho-ore an’ she near upset, Oi t’ot Willie- 
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DETAIL OF WINDOW FRAME 


off-th’-peekle-boat would sure go wild. 
An’ she got away from us intoirely an’ 
come down on th’ ould goat’s side an’ he 
bate it, an’ bein’ a f-frind av yourn Oi 
lave him go, an’ he’s runnin’ yit, Oi 
dunno 44 





“You don’t tell me the boat upset and 
came down on these tracks?” 

“Sure Oi t’ot His Honor wad die a-laf- 
fin’. Naw, she didn’ upset. Dinny Dugan, 
th’ fat la-ad, he held th’ other guy-rope, 
an’ as she wint, he got his fut agin’ a 
railroad tie, an’ whin she started over 
to ma’ash th’ ould divvle, Dinny set his 
teeth an’ lay back an’ sot down behint th’ 
tie, an’ there y’re boat shtayed till we 
got pikes and pried her back agin.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. “For 
Johnny-on-the-spot when there’s trouble, 
commend me to a fat man!” quoth I. 

We started work that evening. As 
the Judge has a penchant for tinkering 
with chug-wagons, I appointed him chiei 
erfgineer forthwith, and we two elected 
the Deacon deckhand. The very first thing 
to do was to get out the roof carlines. 
These are of two by one and one-half-inch 
oak, and I first wanted to give them six- 
inch crown, but, curiously enough, it 
iooked so steep in the plank that no one 
would be able to walk the deck without be- 
ing pitched off. So I cut it down to three 
inches, which was a mistake as the roof 
appeared almost flat when actually on, 
and I robbed myself of three good inches 
of head room. I went ahead, however, 
and had them sawed out at the mill and 
beaded, and set about mortising and tenon- 
ing them into the ends of the rib exten- 
sions. The Judge and the Deacon elected 
to bend on the two-inch oak taffrail. 
This is a flat quartered-oak strip, two by 
seven-eighths inches, rounded on both 
sides, and must be bent on the flat to fit 
the curve of the taffrail, and edgewise to 
follow the side of the boat. Wherefore it 
requires careful maneuvering with strong 
clamps in both directions, as the forces, 
particularly edgewise, are tremendous. 
Their job sounded like a bear-growlery as 
I worked quietly and serenely on the car- 
lines and listened to the running fire of, 
“Hold her now, hang it! Mind your 
clamp, dummy! (objurgation by the 
Judge). Now, then—one—two—three!” 
(grunts and groans). 

Then, of a sudden—Swat ! 

There was a crash as the Deacon struck 
the floor like a packing-box, and a guf- 
faw from the Judge, accompanied by the 
jangle of falling clamps, as I looked up 
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to perceive that the taffrail had sprung 
out from the grip of the clamps and batted 
the Deacon off the boat like capsizing a 
hatrack. 

“No use, we will have to saw it, 
Colonel,” sang out the Judge, as the 
Deacon picked himself up groaning in 
spirit. 

“All right, go ahead,” said I, as I was 
busy getting out roof planks and took 
his word for it. So they bent the taff- 
rail flatwise and secured it with screws 
intc the rib tops, sinking the screw-heads 
so as to cover them with three-eighth 
inch boat plugs, and where they came to 
the aft turn of ‘the rail they sawed it 
and started on the other rail. With this 
one they had more courage and bent it 
entirely in place with screws and clamps, 
so it is really not necessary to saw the 
taffrail anywhere. 

The roof planking is one-half inch yel- 
low pine tongue-and-groove, dressed one 
side, with a single cove. About 100 square 
feet is enough, and it took three evenings 
to nail it all on and trim around the top 
of the cabin with a saw. Meanwhile the 


Judge and Deacon knocked off all the 
rib cross-bracing, and had gotten out the 
floor cross-pieces and laid the floor. 
These cross-pieces are of seven-eighths 
by four-inch cypress left over from sawing 
out hull planks. They are set about a 
foot apart, and raise the floor above the 
heads of the keelson bolts. They should 
never touch the skin of the ship any- 
where, but their outer ends should rest 
on strips nailed along the ribs. The floor 
was of three-eighths by ten-inch spruce 
planks, dressed both sides, and extended 
from the aft end of the launch cabin to 
the forward end of the stateroom. Here 
the boat fined so that it was necessary to 
raise the floor about four inches to give 
a suitable floor to the galley, and again 
it was raised four inches so as to get a 
tiny floor to the bathroom. As the galley 
contains nothing but the clothes-locker, 
ice-box and stove, it would be no hardship 
to stoop a little, while in there. 

To fit the floor-planks to the skin of 
the ship, I taught the Judge the same 
method of getting the curve as described 
with the coaming deck-planks. They 
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spoiled two or three planks, and quarreled 
about it so as to disturb the calm of my 
operations on the roof, so I poked my 
head over the edge and gave them a 
bosun’s hail: 

“Sta -arbolin’s ahoy! What -’n - forty- 
blue-devils-’n-blazes are you landlubbers 
stewing about below there! Deak, you 
come up out of that, presto! Now, you 
see this tub of white lead putty, and this 
putty-knife? Well, you for the rind of 
the crate, and you just putty up all the 
seams of the calking!” 

It was some time before the Reverend 
got it through his solid ivory coco that I 
was talking about the skin of the ship, 
and that I wanted him to putty up the 
seams, and, as he didn’t realize there were 
over a thousand feet of seams, he set 
about the job with alacrity. It took him 
just a month. Poor fellow! He turned 
into a sort of putty-department, seques- 
tered on the outside of that boat, and like 
to have died of ingrowing conversation. 

These evenings the Judge and I worked 
long and late, as it was imperative to 
get the canvas tacked on the roof and 
painted, to keep the floor, ceiling, and 
lumber dry. I made the mistake of not 
first letting La Chatelaine sew the deck 
canvas on the machine before tacking it 
down. It took twenty yards of eight- 
ounce duck, which comes thirty inches 
wide. Two strips of it sewed together 
cover only five feet width, so a narrow 
strip must be sewed on each side since the 
boat is seven feet four inches beam. We 
then tacked it with four-ounce copper 
tacks, and turned our paint brigade of 
kids loose on it and gave it three coats 
of light gray. 

So far, the job had consumed innumer- 
able philosophic pipes and had been a 
comfortable and a pleasant occupation for 
two fat men, but now I set to work at 
the launch-cabin window mullions and 
the Judge at the cockpit floor, and we 
began to experience the cruelties of boat- 
fitting, which consists in converting one- 
self into an angle-worm, hammering nails 
and thumbs in all sorts of heathen and 
impossible places, screwing screws stand- 
ing on one’s head or doubled up back- 
wards, and sawing slots and corners with 
a sticking keyhole saw in crevices which 


wouldn’t accommodate a respectable fer- 
ret, let alone the arms and shoulders of 
a fat man. We sent away the paint 
brigade of kids so as to have elbow- 
room to swear in, used up all the curses 
and oaths in three languages, and finally 
got down to that one which refers to the 
canine ancestry of the offending subject, 
and this we used indiscriminately in de- 
scribing everything on the boat. 

The detail of the window mullions and 
sashes is given in the illustration. The 
main mullion posts fade away to fit the 
slant of the coaming, and outside of them 
are nailed the stiles of three-quarters by 
four inch oak, giving a one-half inch 
stop to close the window against. The 
windows themselves and the bathroom 
skylight I had made at the mill by pro- 
fessional joiners. They cost about $19 
for six windows, and a sixteen by sixteen- 
inch skylight. The panes, which cost 
thirty cents each, were cemented in a 
three-eighths inch rabbet with white lead 
cement, and fastened with glaziers’ points. 
The windows were then hung with two 
hinges each, and swing up to hook against 
the roof. This got them most effectually 
out of the way, an important feature with 
cabin windows. If swung horizontally 
with center pivots they will be some- 
what in the way when open, but do not 
have to fit so absolutely tight to prevent 
leaking inside. With our windows, a 
one-half inch quarter-round oak beading 
makes a stop entirely around the window 
frame, and the window closes with a re- 
frigerator clamp against a rubber washer 
cemented to this beading. To be abso- 
lutely tight, there should be three re- 
frigerator clamps for each window, be- 
cause the frames warp in time. For a 
habitually sea-going cruiser I would rec- 
ommend the launch-cabin windows to be 
large twelve-inch steamer portholes, set in 
seven-eighths inch cypress panels. 

As to the Judge’s job, we located the 
floor of the cockpit three inches above the 
water line, which itself should. be three 
inches above the actual water line to 
show some green bottom. An inch below 
this we nailed the oak cross-timbers, 
sawed out from pieces left over from the 
sheerstrake planks. The doorsill was 
made of three oak planks spiked together, 
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one lapping, above the other so as to 
give, first a ledge to take the ends of the 
cockpit planks, second a sill for the door 
and end cabin panels, and last a stop 
against which the doors can close and the 
panels can be nailed. The floor of the 
cockpit is of one and one-half by seven- 
eighths inch cypress, a quantity of which 
I had ripped out of the leavings from 
the hull planks. These were run through 
the planer, and, therefore, laid up so that 
the crack was hardly visible. The first 
rainstorm swelled it so that it didn’t leak 
into the bilge, and two three-quarters inch 
lead pipe scuppers, put in later by the 
plumber, made it self-bailing. This con- 
venience was well worth while, for, if 
the cockpit is not self-bailing, you will 
have to pump bilge after every rainstorm. 
Another caution is to be sure and have 
the sill high enough to let the cabin doors 
swing open without touching the cock- 
pit floor. About two inches is enough. 
My next job was making panels for 
the various partitions of the launch cabin, 
stateroom, galley and toilet. Also for the 
berths in the stateroom and launch-cabin. 
The mill offered to do them all for $32 
with standard door joints and yacht- 


beveled panels, but I thought I couldn’t 
see $8 in it all told, so I ordered the 
lumber and elected to make them myself. 
The frames were all of seven-eighths by 
six inch red oak dressed both sides, the 
panels of one-half by twelve inch ditto, 
and I used a quantity of seven-eighths by 
three inch for door and berth panel 
frames, trim, etc. The whole lumber bill 
was $17, and by the time the last panel 
was made and in, I was a physical and 
moral wreck, and had worn threadbare 
at least three tons of assorted cusswords. 
Luckily: the Judge was outside fussing 
with the fenderwales and beadings, and 
the Deacon somewhere under the boat 
covered with putty, so I could march up 
and down the interior, trumpeting with 
rage, a mashed thumb and saw-lacerated 
fingers in one hand, and the offending 
hammer in the other. 

Oh, but there’s a lot of work on a boat! 
She is nothing less than a compact, 
double-distilled, bottled-in-bond, first-class 
hotel, everything in miniature, everything 
so cramped that you can’t get at it ex- 
cept at the expense of barked knuckles 
and pounded funnybones. A fat man’s 
paradise! Never again! 


(To be continued.) 





After Big Game in Montana 
By E. A. MGoldrick 


HE morning of the 15th of November 

dawned bright and clear, as Jack, Roy 

and myself left home for the depot. 
We had been planning a trip into the 
Rocky Mountains all summer, and at last 
we were on our way to the game region. 
After a pleasant ride of about 275 miles, 
over the Great Northern Railway, we ar- 
rived without mishap at Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, where we visited relatives and friends 
for a day or two, and planned which part 
of the country we would hunt over. 

Our camp equipment was light, consist- 
ing of a small tent, blankets, and enough 
grub to last two weeks. The second day 
after arriving at Kalispell we started out, 
taking the train to Belton, about forty 


miles beyond. Here we hired a team and 
guide, drove to Apgers, on the south end 
of McDonald Lake, and rented a 4-hp. gas- 
oline launch and proceeded to the north 
end of the lake. Then we sent the launch 
back, with instructions to return for us in 
six days, and started to foot it up Mc- 
Donald Creek to the main divide of the 
Rockies, carrying our camp outfit on our 
backs. It took us eight hours of steady 
upward climbing to reach the top of the 
divide, where we pitched our camp. 

I do not know whether the high altitude 
made them wakeful, or the expectation of 
killing large game, but Jack and Roy were 
up and had breakfast ready when I awoke 
at 6:15 the next morning, the tired feeling 
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gone, and fresh enough to start after the 
deer, elk, caribou, bear, mountain goat and 
sheep that abound in that region. 
guns were examined; Jack’s .35 auto- 
loading Remington, Roy’s .303 Savage, my 
.32 Winchester special, and the guide’s 
.45-90 Winchester repeater, which he said 
would outshoot any of our guns. We had 
our doubts about this, although we did not 
like to hurt his feelings. Everything 
ready, we split up and went toward the 
four different points of the compass, agree- 
ing to return to camp about four o’clock. 
I started due north, and, after going per- 
haps two miles, saw through a field-glass 
several elk feeding about a mile to the left, 
and started to circle around them to get a 
close shot. 

It was a more difficult move than I 
thought, but after an hour’s hard work I 
found myself 300 yards behind them, and 
they entirely unaware of my presence. 
Picking out a young bull, I brought the 
muzzle of the .32 in his direction and 
pulled the trigger. The shot was low, and 
instead of plowing through his side, broke 
the right foreleg just above the knee. The 
rest of the drove hurried to parts un- 
known; but the bull I had wounded was 
not able to travel as fast as the rest, and 
I started after him. It proved a longer 
chase than I had expected, and after chas- 
ing him about a mile I chanced a long shot 
and brought him down, shot through the 
shoulders. I bled him at once, threw him 
over my shoulders and started for camp. 
Through some streak of luck the elk had 
circled in the right direction, or I hardly 
think I could have carried him in alone, as 
he weighed 125 pounds dressed. 

Arriving at camp, I hung the elk up on 
a tree, skinned him, and started to cook 
supper, it then being about three o’clock. 
Coffee prepared, I cut off several big, juicy 
steaks and put them over the fire to broil, 
and then proceeded to clean my rifle. 
While so occupied, Jack and the guide 
came in, carrying a small buck between 
them. It seems Jack had strayed from his 
course, ran across the guide and helped 
him to get his buck back to camp, not hav- 
ing secured a shot himself. We decided 


not to wait for Roy, as we were all hungry. 
While at supper Jack looked at his watch 
and found it was 4:15, and we began to 
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be anxious for Roy, but without cause, 
for he came in about twenty minutes later, 
without any game. He had followed the 
divide to the south, and, after going about 
four miles without finding anything, be- 
gan to circle to the left, followed a ravine 
about three-quarters of a mile in the direc- 
tion of camp, and discovered a snug little 
cabin. According to all appearances, its 
occupants had been gone about a week. 

Roy thought the cabin would be much 
more comfortable than our camp, and we 
decided to move to it. The next morning 
we struck camp and moved to the cabin, 
where we made ourselves comfortable, it 
having a brick and sheet-iron stove which 
served to cook our meals and keep us 
warm. Jack announced that he was going 
out to get even for his hard luck of the 
day before. We told him he was liable to 
get lost, but he laughed and said he guessed 
nix; so we let him go, and were glad we 
did, for he hadn’t gone over 500 yards 
when he ran into a big buck at a small 
spring back of the cabin. We heard the 
report of Jack’s gun and went out to see 
what he had shot, and found him bleeding 
the deer—a very large one, for a white- 
tail. 

That night, about ten o’clock, we heard 
a mountain lion screaming a short dis- 
tance from camp, and went out to try to 
get a shot at him; but he was too foxy 
for us. He had probably smelled the game 
hanging outside the cabin. In the morn- 
ing we all went out to see if we couldn't 
get a sheep or goat. Luck was against us, 
however, for Roy was the only one who 
got anything, and his portion amounted to 
one goat—first shot since our arrival. The 
following day a snowstorm prevented 
hunting, but on the next the weather was 
clear. It was our last day in that section 
for some time to come, and we certainly 
made use of it. When we returned to 
camp that night and looked over the pro- 
ceeds of the day’s sport, we found two 
deer belonging to Jack and Roy, and one 
elk which was due to a lucky shot of mine 
-—the guide getting “what the little boy 
shot at.” The following morning we 
started for home, having a downhill climb, 
and after seven hours’ difficult walking we 
arrived at the head of the lake, where the 
launch was found waiting for us. 



































The Fur Train from Fort Smith 


The Peace River Trail 


A THOROUGHFARE LEADING BEYOND AMERI- 
CA’S LAST STRETCH OF WILDERNESS FRONTIER 


By a &. Sangster 


(“* CANUCK ” ) 
WELL-KNOWN writer in a re-_ is the real gateway to this remaining “No 
cent article stated that “in far- Man’s Land!” It is here that one must 
away Alberta lies the last real outfit for the northern trip through the 


West to be found”—meaning, I presume, 
the last wilderness area available for 
young men who desire to follow Horace 
Greeley’s famous dictum of a century 
ago. But the term “far-away” is misap- 
plied; for the “last West” is distant no 
more than is San Francisco or Chicago 
from New York, and five days’ travel 
from Montreal in a Pullman car is vastly 
different from the overland trail of 100 
years ago to the then Western frontier. 

All the world knows that another great 
transcontinental railway system is well 
under construction from the East to the 
Pacific Coast. The Canadian Northern is 
to-day competing with the Canadian Pa- 
cific, the pioneer road through the Canad- 
ian West. The Yesterday has gone, the 
To-day shadows the vast changes of To- 
morrow. 

Edmonton, once a frontier post of trad- 
ers and trappers, but to-day a modern 
city of some 16,000 people, with its mod- 
ern boulevards, electric lighting and elec- 
tric railway system, its imposing business 
blocks and splendid residential buildings, 


famous Peace River Valley and the Great 
Slave Lake country. 

What was this limitless hinterland forty 
years ago, and what to-day? Yesterday 
the “Lords of the North,” as the factors 
and chief officials of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were known, ruled with a rod of 
iron. They had supreme sway over the 
Indian country, and no white man was 
allowed to enter therein—not even a 
beginning. Impregnably entrenched, 
wealthy and secure by reason of their 
charter, with its monopolistic privileges, 
they well knew they were supreme and 
marked their course accordingly. They 
fought off all early attempts to open up 
this country but when it was done in 
spite of them, they, it is only fair to state, 
helped the government policy in many 
ways. Yesterday it was a land of Indians, 
of buffalo and.of fur; but To-day the 
old order has changed and given place to 
the inevitable impetus of the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, the love of drifting ever to new 
lands, the same spirit that has for cen- 
turies pushed ever onward, opening to the 
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settler new countries. Settlement and 
all that goes with it has come to its own 
in this vast North, and the To-morrow is 
one of agriculture, of ranching and of 
industry. Imagine a West with no hos- 
tile Indians, no sunscorched desert of 
burning sand, no alkaline plains devoid 
of vegetation, no lurking dangers of any 
kind to entrap the unwary traveler. A 
West of broad, rolling prairies and tim- 
bered hills, where both water and feed for 
stock is always to be had; where the 
traveler can make his bed upon the 
ground wherever fancy dictates, with no 
fear of his rest being disturbed by in- 
truders in any form. Imagine a West with 
trading posts established near the most 
fertile sections, connected by either great 
natural waterways or good roads, where 
no difficulty whatever exists in getting 
supplies, and where one may, if so de- 
sired, make enough money by trapping in 
the winter to keep him in supplies for 
the year. Such is the “last West” of 
America. 

Whether or not Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Canada’s premier, was responsible for the 
well-known bon mot that “The twentieth 


century belongs to Canada,” matters not; 
but that this oft-quoted phrase has be- 
come the slogan of all loyal Canadians, 
is apparent to those who would see. Ed- 
monton, transformed from a trading post 
to a modern city to-day, is to-morrow 
destined to be the virile center of mil- 
lions of dollars’ trade to and from this 
last great territory. Until very recently, 
as late even as the dawn of the twentieth 
century, the only known asset of this great 
Northland was its fur supply, and even.to- 
day this immense source of the fur supply 
stands pre-eminent in the whole world, 
and is yet pregnant with possibilities. Of 
course the annual catch varies, some years 
yielding immense returns while others 
show a distinct paucity in the catch. It 
appears to revolve in a cycle, and where 
last year the fur-bearing animals were 
abundant the next may be what is known 
as “an off year.” Many have written dur- 
ing the past year to the writer of this 
article, asking data and information as 
regards the trapping possibilities of this 
great northern fur territory, and invari- 
ably my advice has been to the effect that 
it is a practical impossibility for an out- 
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sider to compete successfully against the 
Hudson Bay posts and the independent 
trappers who have learned in the hard 
school of actual experience in ‘this land 
of severity. Unless able to gv in with 
a trapper who has already “been there” 
and knows his ground and what will be 
encountered, no man should attempt it. 
A brief reference of the two routes into 
the hinterland from Edmonton should be 
of practical interest. One trail lies over- 
land, west and north, to St. Johns, B. C., 
an old Hudson Bay post and some 600 
miles distant. The country traversed by 
this trail, once Lac St. Ann is passed, is 
dotted with timber which will in the near 
future prove of immense value. A con- 
siderable amount of muskeg and also of 
open prairie is crossed until the Athabasca 
River is reached. At this point there is 
a fringe of splendid trees running parallel 
to the river and varying from one-half 
to two miles in depth; this timber in main 
consists of large-growth spruce and cot- 
tonwood, the latter locally known as the 
black-bark poplar, and possesses limitless 
wealth, while a second-growth of the 
common poplar will yield splendid returns 
when used for pulpwood. This timber belt 
is still the natural haunt of all the native 
furred animals and big game, including 


BOATMEN AT A PORTAGE 





moose, caribou, the black-tailed deer, black 
and brown bear, wolverine, marten, mink, 
lynx and an occasional grizzly. 

Crossing the Athabasca, the cross- 
country trail leads along the river to where 
the McLeod makes its junction, and the 
country begins to show broken and hilly 
for some miles; after which it opens out 
into level pampas of rich bunch or buf- 
falo grass, with many beaver meadows 
dotting the sea-like expanse. At one time 
beaver were found here in thousands, but 
to-day very few are seen, and the evi- 
dences of their work are old and dis- 
appearing. 

Just west of Sturgeon Lake, the famous 
Smoky River country is entered, justly 
noted among trappers as excellent fur 
territory, and splendid bear ground—black, 
brown and grizzly being here in number. 
It is, perhaps, safe to claim that this terri- 
tory is one of the greatest fur sections in 
the Northern hinterland. Once the buffalo 
roamed the Smoky River district in count- 
less thousands—evidences of his occupa- 
tion are even yet seen on every hand. 
One small opening encountered in going 
over the route is still literally white with 
dried and bleached buffalo bones. Local 
history has it that, some thirty-odd years 
ago, there blew up one of the worst snow- 
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storms ever known before or since; the 
ground at the time was not frozen and 
the bison were there in immense herds 
feeding on the bunch hay. The heavy 
body of snow was immediately struck by 
a warm chinook wind, so prevalent in 
this belt, and, melting as under an August 
sun, ran rivers of waters, which immedi- 
ately froze, upon its turning to zero 
weather with the ensuing Arctic wind. 
The animals, unable to paw the frozen 
mass, literally starved in thousands, and 
their carcases have rotted and gone; but 
the bones remain. Truly, to any true 
sportsman the sight is heart-sickening. 

Westward, leaving the Smoky River, 
the country opens into what is apparently 
splendid farming and ranching country. 
Clumps of timber, suitable for local use, 
appear in all directions. This is also 
splendid game country, clear through to 
where we cross the Pine River and strike 
through the timbered stretch to the point 
at which we hit the famous Peace River. 

From St. Johns one can take the steam- 
er westward to Hudson’s Hope, nestling 
under the Rockies and in one of the choic- 
est grizzly, sheep, goat, moose and caribou 
regions in the North. 

Striking from Edmonton for Great 
Slave Lake, one takes stage north to 
Athabasca Landing, an even 100 miles, 
from whence in summer the steamer makes 
a service west along the river to Peace 
River Crossing, a distance of 280 miles. 
Transportation is supplied across the land 
to the Peace River a distance of eighty 
miles, from whence a second steamer car- 
ries one west and north. It is some 480 
miles further to the Great Slave Lake 
country proper at Fort Resolution. At all 
the small outposts passed on the way 
North, there is found only small stores, 
a post-office and generally a mission. Of 
course, it must be remembered that this 
country is the only virgin tract that re- 
mains on the North American continent 
for settlement and expansion, and still one 
finds the fur trade the mzin source of 
livelihood. The small stores at present 
existing are not capable of supplying the 
items of one’s outfit—and one must take 
them in from Edmonton, or rely on get- 
ting fitted at an interior Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post at additional cost. 


. 


Many have made the trip from. St 
Johns, at the foot of the Rockies, down 
the Peace River to the Great Slave Lake 
posts by raft or barge. Probably one of 
the finest, and at the same time most 
unique, trips in the world is to- have a 
large raft built and travel on it. The one 
our experience would indicate as most 
suitable is some eighteen feet by twenty- 
four feet, with a tent ten by twelve, with 
fly over and awning in front. Traveling 
with the current of this mighty river, the 
St. Lawrence or Mississippi of the North, 
only one rapid lies on the route between 
the Rockies and Lake Athabasca, and 
this might more properly be termed a 
waterfall. It is here necessary to land 
and let the raft take care of itself. On 
our trip through, the only harm resulting 
at this point was the loss of the bark floor- 
ing on the raft, and: this meant but a 
delay of a few hours for repairing. 

With the purpose of seeing the coun- 
try passed—with its limitless game possi- 
bilities, both large and small, horned and 
feathered—this mode of travel is un- 
equaled. Never a day passes but that count- 
less waterfowl are jumped, and, more 
exciting to most, many bear, moose and 
caribou are started in plain view. Water- 
fowl of every description, swans, geese 
and duck of all species, are literally here 
in myriad numbers. It is their Northern 
breeding grounds, and for ages they have 
nestled unmolested. To-morrow it doubt- 
less will be another tale, for this game- 
land must inevitably be depleted, as has 
been every other breeding ground of our 
wild things, just so soon as the railways 
run their network of steel through and 
the advertising gets in its results. 

Day after day one passes northward, the 
current growing slower each round of the 
sun. Here the banks rise steep and 
sharp; a little further on they recede, and 
one catches a glimpse of rolling prairie 
stretching back, with perhaps here and 
there a trading post, with its white build- 
ings and the company’s flag floating at 
the high masthead, or occasionally a lit- 
tle settlement of trapping Indians, and 
an odd house of a venturesome settler, 
who has got in before the rush that must 
come in the next decade. 

From a point on the Peace, known as 
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INDIANS OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


Peace Point or Providence Point, north- 
ward to the southern shores of Great 
Slave Lake, is the only remaining country 
of the wood buffalo. From reliable in- 
formation gleaned from local Indians, it 
would appear that Fort Resolution, on the 
south shore, and Fort Smith, on the Great 
Slave River, are the boundaries of the 
territory that now holds some 350 of these 
animals—the only existent herd not in 
captivity in the world. From prospec- 
tors, from surveyors and from other gov- 
ernment officials just returned from their 
1909 trips, it would appear that these 
animals are holding their own in spite of 
the ravages of the wolves, and it is also 
apparent that the Indian and white trap- 
per and settler are as anxious as the 
government to protect these animals. 
Where one crosses Fond du Lac, an old 
Hudson’s Bay station, known as Fort 
Chippewayan, still holds some of its old 
reputation as the great fur and- meat post 
of this great Northland. From time im- 
memorial this- has been the great meat 
post, and still the bales of fur that go for- 
ward from here to the London market are 
staggering to one who first sees without 
knowing something of the trade. From 


the earliest days the great caribou migra- 
tion south from the barrens of the Arctic 
has crossed immediately adjacent to this 
point. Such a migration it is, too, as is 
beyond the comprehension of the average 
man. Poor Hubbard sought to witness 
the migration across northern Labrador of 
the caribou, and the annual kill of the 
Nascaupee Indians; but had he traveled 
to Fort Chippewayan, he would have wit- 
nessed, without the hardships that ac- 
company the Labrador trip, and _ that 
proved too much for him, a sight beside 
which the more easterly migration pales 
into ordinary insignificance. These north- 
ern caribou are small animals, averaging 
from eighty to 100 pounds, and occasion- 
ally weighing as high as 125 pounds. 
They are not as handsome or imposing as 
the woodland caribou of Labrador. Their 
meat is, however, considered better than 
that of their eastern brethren. They have 
come south each autumn in countless num- 
bers; though occasionally an off year turns 
up, when the Indian suffers all winter, 
as he depends almost im toto on these 
animals for his winter’s meat supply. 
They still come down, and seemingly as 
thick as ever. Afraid of neither man nor 
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dog, it is like killing a herd of domestic 
cattle, and the Indian hunters, meeting 
them on the northern trail, turn south and 
harry them for days. Many hundreds of 
pounds of flesh are dried for winter con- 
sumption, much fresh meat is used, and 
probably as much wasted as is used in 
either way, for the Indian is a prodigal 
and knows not the meaning of to-morrow. 
Consequently, when the migration fails— 
as happened in 1906, owing to deep snow 
preventing the caribou getting over their 
hardened trails—the Indians are in a bad 
way and have to rely entirely on the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company for relief. But from 
a spectacular viewpoint this migration is 
alone worth the time and expense neces- 
sary to witness it—it is unparalleled in 
the world. 

- Viewing this limitless expanse of wilder- 
hess from either the standpoint of agri- 
cultural possibilities, or from that of the 
sportsman and wilderness lover, words 
cannot describe its call. The picture can- 
not be painted too glowingly. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres of rolling prairie 
lie untouched and awaiting the hand of 
the white man, to yield its wealth and 
return its fruit for the labor demanded. 
Cereals can be grown equal to any har- 
vested in Alberta or Saskatchewan. With 
a shorter growing season than farther 
south, grain ripens in a period that a 
farmer in Ontario or New York could 
hardly believe. Ranching has seen its 
day in Alberta and Montana, but here it 
is feasible for the next twenty-five years. 
Railways are pushing through; the Grand 
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Trunk Pacific is already grading from 
Edmonton westward to the Rockies, and 
a railway is under construction north 
from Edmonton to Great Slave Lake it- 
self. The Canadian Pacific, the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
bring in hundreds of settlers and their im- 
plements to Edmonton, and already the 
hum and cough of the thfeshing machine 
are heard many miles w@gt-and north of 
this one-time frontier pdst. 

Viewed as a gameland, this country also 
stands forth unequaled on the, continent. 
The furred animals sought by the Thdian 
trapper are still found in fair abundance, 
though the fur trade is passing, and to- 
morrow will not be. . But the big game— 
whether grizzly, black or brown bear, 
‘moose, caribou or antelope—to say nothing 
of the billions of wildfowl and prairie- 
chicken—are still, and for years to come 
will be, found readily accessible for the 
sportsman. The old game trails of the 
Height of Land have followed those of 
the East, of Maine and the Northern 
States, and new ones must be opened or 
the rifle must rust on its rack. Here is, 
so far as the writer can discover, the only 
remaining hinterland, the only “No Man’s 
Land” of to-day, and it too must go to- 
morrow. It might have been reasonably 
called the “Never-Never Land” twenty 
years ago, but it will be the “Granary of 
the British Empire” twenty years hence. 
To-day it offers unlimited hunting pos- 
sibilities, though whether such will long 
withstand the coming onslaught is doubt- 
ful, remembering depletions elsewhere. 
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Dick Brinsley, Ranchman 


By S. D. Barnes 


V—AN ENGLISHMAN TOO MANY 


T was only a week or so after the holi- 

days that I lost Vane, and it is perhaps 

proper that I should relate in detail the 
incidents connected with his departure. It 
may be as well to say right here that I was 
marvelously lonesome and down in the 
mouth after he left—much more so than I 
had anticipated. The Englishman had 
been my guest for several months, and of 
late my feelings toward him had not been, 
I am ashamed to say, so cordial as at first. 
The fault was not Vane’s, but wholly my 
own. Through it all he was the same 
jolly, courteous, considerate, good fellow. 
It is something to know that we parted in 
friendship, and are friends still. 

January came in with chill and sleet, 
and the migratory birds swept down upon 
us from the frozen North, or those which 
had not already passed to a warmer clime. 
The few farmers in the neighborhood who 
were experimenting with winter wheat 
complained that geese and brants were nip- 
ping the grain down to the very roots, and 
the Englishman took it upon himself to 
protect their crops from destruction. From 
the crest of the ridge between Brinsley’s 
ranch and my own there was an unob- 
structed view for miles in every direction, 
and Vane took up the habit of riding over 
there every morning directly after break- 
fast, to spy out the country with his field- 
glasses. If he discovered a flock of geese 
—mere dots against the green of some dis- 
tant wheat patch—he would maneuver to 
approach them within range of his West- 
ley Richards express rifle. It was chilly 
sport, and necessitated the possession of 
greater patience than I could claim; but 
Vane seemed to fancy it, and I could not 
well criticise his taste. 

One morning he rode back to the ranch 
in mad haste, calling to me while yet rods 
away. I was washing the breakfast dishes, 


and went to the door with a tin plate and 
dishrag in hand, a soiled gingham apron 
dangling nearly to my feet. 

“Take off that bally skirt, and get your 
coat and gun!” he shouted as he passed. I 
saw him dismount at the corral, dart un- 
der the shed and emerge with my saddle 
and bridle, and grab up a lariat as he ran 
toward the gate. Conclusive evidence, 
this, that there was need of haste on my 
own part. Uncertain how he had desired 
me to equip myself—for the term “gun” 
is applied in the Southwest to all firearms 
—I belted on a revolver, filled my pockets 
with mixed ammunition, and ran out to 
the road carrying both rifle and shotgun. 

“I'd take the Winchester, don’t you 
know,” gasped Vane, as he cinched my 
saddle on one of the sorrels. “Funny how 
quickly a man gets out of training—l 
haven’t the breath of a kitten! There'll be 
no shooting if we get there in time. Other- 
wise it will be a stern chase at long range. 
Wasn’t Brinsley going to Flat Creek this 
morning ?” 

“Some time to-day.” 

“T recall his saying as much—but I 
didn’t give much heed at the time, don’t 
you know, for we were at the piano.” (It 
was a wonder that he had heard anything, 
for the other party to the “we” had been 
Miss Brinsley.) “Flashed into mind again 
just now, when I saw a fellow hide his 
horse in a bunch of chapparal and station 
his artillery where it would command the 
road. Nice practice, that, of ambushing 
one’s neighbors and shooting them in the 
back; but perhaps a stranger should not 
criticise local customs.” 

I asked the necessary questions as we 
rode. It seemed probable that Vane had 
been a bit too hasty in conclusions, but as 
he went further into details, I agreed with 
him that the matter was one demanding 
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investigation. A mile north of Brinsley’s 
ranch the road to Flat Creek skirted a 
deep arroyo and crossed one of its 
branches, and at this point there was a 
scattered growth of bushes which offered 
opportunities for concealment. The in- 
dividual whose actions had aroused Vane’s 
suspicions had left his horse beyond the 
crossing and posted himself in a break of 
the arroyo’s walls 300 yards nearer the 
ranch. The distance had been too great 
to permit his identification, but he was 
heavily armed and had gone about his pre- 
parations as though carrying out a pre- 
arranged programme. . 

The Englishman had planned that I 
should hasten on and hinder Brinsley’s de- 
parture, but not by warning him of the 
danger—except as a last resort. Mean- 
while, Vane would endeavor to reach the 
arroyo undiscovered by a circuitous route, 
and either stalk and capture the “bush- 
whacker,” or secure a position preventing 
his escape when, at the end of an hour, 
I should ride forth with old Dick to flush 
our game. It would be a difficult bit of 
work and more than a little perilous, but 
Vane laughed at my objections. 

“You should have campaigned against 
Oom Paul in the Transvaal, with Boer 
riflemen behind every blooming bush. This 
is too awfully easy, for haven’t I got the 
beggar’s position down to the breadth of a 
hair?” 

I suppose it all depends upon the in- 
dividual viewpoint. Personally I would 
have preferred creeping up on a wild goose 
or a jack rabbit—or an unarmed man who 
was not already on the lookout for trouble. 
But the Englishman was smiling when he 
left me, and I found convincing proof of 
his confidence in the fact that he sent no 
farewell words to a certain young lady 
whom I was shortly to see. 

Fortunately it sufficed to tell Brinsley 
and his daughter that my friend had gone 
hunting, since they knew he was patrolling 
the prairies every day of his life. I found 
old Dick mending some harness, for he had 
decided to drive to Flat Creek later in the 
day, and Mamie was to go with him. Then 
the importance of Vane’s lucky discovery 
impressed me more forcibly than ever. It 
was hardly likely that any enemy of Brins- 


ley would have willingly injured the girl, yiting him to the house. 
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but at the same time, her piesence would 
not have made the rancher’s peril less, for 
a murderer who will wait hours for his 
opportunity is not likely to be hindered in 
his purpose by sentiment. Beyond the 
old man’s first inquiry no reference to 
Vane was made, whereat I was selfishly 
glad. Still, it seemed odd that they could 
have no intuition of his present danger, 
while my own mind held but the one pic- 
ture—of a man crawling over the frozen 
mud of a deeply-washed gully, and an- 
other man carefully drawing bead on his 
ribs over the barrel of a big rifle. I had 
a whole hour to spend in chatting with 
Mamie, and under any other circumstances 
the knowledge of this fact would have 


-been happiness enough. I suppose we must 


have talked about something. Silence 
would have aroused their -curiosity and 
led to troublesome questioning. But I 
lack recollection of the subjects discussed, 
or of anything except straining my ears to 
catch the distant report of a rifle, and 
watching the big hand of the clock as it 
slowly circled the dial. 

And then the door opened and Vane 
came in. At first glance I thought he had 
captured his man, for he was not alone. 
Then I saw that he was without his rifle 
and revolver, and the man who followed at 
his heels was unhampered by bonds of 
any sort. There was nothing out of the 
ordinary in their entering without invi- 
tation being asked or given, for such is 
the custom in the unconventional South- 
west. Yet I recognized at once, if only 
by the silence of Brinsley and his daugh- 
ter, that the occurrence was something 
more than tinged with the unusual, and 
that this was but the calm before the 
storm. Even in the Southwest, with all 
its reputation for hospitality, one is not 
expected to open his door to an enemy. 

The Englishman was apparently quite 
unconcerned, but I noted that his gray-blue 
eyes held a peculiar glint as they roved 
from face to face. 

“Hope you'll pardon me, I’m sure,” he 
drawled. “Beastly bad form, perhaps; 
but I have risked offending, since Mr. 
Travers is a friend of mine. He was down 
the road a bit, waiting to see you when 
you passed, and I took the liberty of.in- 
Incidentally I 
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persuaded him to leave his arms at the 
gate, with the assurance that he should 
have them again if occasion required.” 

It was unquestionably that selfsame Bob 
Travers to whose persistent and energetic 
method of lovemaking Vane and I had 
owed our acquaintance with the Brinsleys 
—as related in the first story of this series. 
Though I had seen him but once before, 
and then under circumstances not con- 
ducive to a thorough study of his face, 
the recognition was instantaneous. He 
was much more neatly dressed, cleaner, 
and the hair that had been clotted with 
blood drawn by old Dick’s revolver-butt 
was now smoothly combed and parted. 
It came into my mind that were many 
worse looking young men than Bob Travy- 
ers, and certainly many less courageous, 
for he was smiling as he stepped beside 
Vane and confronted the angry ranchman. 

“Didn’t I tell you what to expect if you 
came sneakin’ around hyar?’ roared 
Brinsley, starting from his chair, the 
harness clattering down in a tangle. 

“One minute, Mr. Brinsley,” the Eng- 
lishman calmly interposed. “Travers is 
here by my invitation, and I have very 
particular reasons for asking you to give 
him a hearing. It is possible that I have 
disregarded etiquette in this, as I did in 
urging my young friend to forego taking 
a pot shot at you from the bushes. I am 
new to the country, don’t you know, and 
if I make a mistake now and then a 

“The cuss was layin’ for me, was he?” 
growled Brinsley ominously. 

Vane glanced across at the girl as he 
responded. 

“Do you blame him? Look at this 
young fellow, Brinsley. What is his of- 
fence? What sort of a show have you 
given him—or any of his unfortunate 
family—to fulfill an honest desire to live 
honestly and become creditable and praise- 
worthy citizens. There, don’t answer yet 
—I want to finish my little talk, don’t you 
know, and after that I am willing to hear 
your side of the question. Let me dig up 
a few historical facts—of unquestionable 
truth, since you yourself related them. 
30b’s grandfather came to this country to 
engage in farming. The land belonged to 
the government, and Travers had, and ex- 
ercised, the right to locate where he 





pleased. His homestead title to the land 
around Wolf Spring was wholly legal. 
The neighboring cowmen—yourself among 
them—were without a shadow of claim to 
a single acre of the land their herds grazed 
over. They tried to run Travers out of 
the country; he refused to be bluffed, and 
they hung him. Rotten way to treat a 
gentleman, don’t you think? Anyway, 
the present Mr. Travers is not to be con- 
demned for his grandsire’s bad judgment 
in sticking up for his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Then, I believe, there was an 
uncle who was shot because he could see 
more money in sheep than in cattle, al- 
though from the time of Abraham sheep 
raising has been considered an honest and 
honorable avocation. Is it possible that 
all cattlemen detest Bob Travers because 
they had to forcibly remove his uncle 
from his own sheepfold? I ask you 
frankly, Mr. Brinsley—” with sudden em- 
phasis “—did not the testimony of these 
same cowmen send Bob Travers’ father 
to the penitentiary for cattle stealing? 
Wasn’t his conviction brought about by 
the very men who had murdered his 
father and brother ?” 

“Right here,” I thought, “the circus will 
commence!” But it didn’t. Brinsley 
threw back his head with a jerk that 
fluttered his leonine locks, swore fluently 
for a moment, and then suddenly resumed 
his seat. 

“TI believe in fairness,” he said, “an’ I 
want to say that I can’t look at every old- 
time happenin’ just like I did when it 
happened. Old man Travers an’, his boys 
butted in whar they didn’t belong. They 
had the same right to do so that a feller 
has to bet his hull pile on nary pair. They 
knew the rules of the game, an’ our free 
an’ easy way of playin’ it. Mebby they 
got more’n they deserved, but it was what 
was comin’ to ’em, all right. Hold a 
minnit, young man,” he continued, as 
Travers growled out an oath; “we might 
as well finish our talk before we go at 
anything else. I was never no hand to 
lie out of trouble, an’ I’m not pickin’ up 
any new tricks in my old age; but I want 
to say that Dick Brinsley never helped 
lynch a man in his life. The only share 
I took in your fam’ly diffikilties was to 
serve the papers on your daddy for steal- 
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in’ cattle, which was my duty as a high 
sheriff. Thar was enough evidence agin 
him to send twenty men to the pen.” 

“An’ how many of the witnesses was 
cattle thieves themselves?” snarled Bob. 

“Lord bless you, child, don’t give me 
no sum in big figgers! In them days no 
man was a thief till he got caught—we 
had to take people on trust, for they all 
toted guns an’ was quick on trigger.” 

“One man was as good as another, don’t 
you know,” suggested Vane craftily. 

“Jest as he orter be to-day,” said Brins- 
ley. “I believe in a feller holdin’ up his 
head an’ facin’ the world.” 

The Englishman snapped at the opening. 

“An awfully good doctrine, but you 
don’t live up to it. Take the case of my 
friend, Mr. Travers. Three months ago 
you entered upon his premises without 
permission, broke down a door, and tried 
to break his head with a gun. Is there 
any wonder that he feels justified in shoot- 
ing you from behind a bush? Why, ac- 
cording to your ‘free and easy rules of 
the game,’ you can’t blame him so much, 
don’t you know.” 

“He’d insulted Mamie! Blame his 
ornery skin! What did he tell her over 
the ’phone ?” 

“Only that he was coming courting,” re- 
sponded Vane, his eyes steadfast upon the 
girl’s own. “A man has a right to hold 
his head as high as he likes, and propose 
courtship to any girl that pleases him— 
providing her people are willing. He had 
asked your permission, you had told him 
that he must first show himself possessed 
of five thousand dollars, and to secure 
this sum he willingly risked his life in 
effecting the capture of a brace of desper- 
ate bank robbers. And it was only after 
this that he telephoned to Miss Brinsley 
and asked the privilege of calling. It 
makes no difference how many of Mr. 
Travers’ kindred have been lynched by 
mobs, or sent to jail through cooked-up 
testimony. His rights as a gentleman are 
not impaired by the fact that he has only 
the manners and education of a simple 
plainsman. In this instance he was en- 
titled to courteous treatment, and instead 
he was hunted down like a wolf and mal- 
treated. According to your own professed 
belief—and the same holds good in all 
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civilized countries—the gentleman who 
wears a gun may demand and force an 
apology or satisfaction for an unwarranted 
injury. Mr. Travers asks one or the 
other.” 

If the other occupants of the room were 
of my own frame of mind, there was rea- 
son for the long silence which followed. 
The Englishman’s unexpected stand in de- 
fense of his rival was utterly bewildering, 
for what could he gain by antagonizing 
Brinsley and humiliating his daughter? 
The ranchman was glaring at him with 
troubled eyes; Mamie, erect as a young 
pine, flushed with excitement, stood at 
her father’s side with clinched hands, as 
though prepared to defend him from pos- 
sible peril. Travers was smiling radiantly 


*—pbut there are smiles that are misleading. 


“It seems up to me to say somethin’,” 
said old Dick at last; “but what in thunder 
kin a feller say when he feels he’s did 
the wrong thing, but still ain’t sorry for 
it? Why didn’t you let him go ahead an’ 
take a shot at me? It would be easier 
than this.” 

“But I couldn’t possibly, don’t you 
know,” earnestly replied the Englishman. 
“How could I?” 

Even Miss Brinsley smiled at the sim- 
plicity of this reply. It relieved wonder- 
fully the strain on our nerves. Brinsley 
continued : 

“I'd ruther let the boy bend a gun over 
my head, if it would even up things be- 
twixt us—but thar’s more than that to 
be fixed. I did put it up to him to show 
a bank account if he wanted to come 
sparkin’ Mamie. I had no idee he’d ever 
see that much money—but ‘he called my 
bluff an’ I’ve got to make good. Ask 
the girl, Travers; whatever she says, 
goes.” 

And then Miss Brinsley stepped forward 
and held forth her hand. 

“I am glad you have called, Mr. Trav- 
ers,” she said. “As a neighbor you will 
always be welcome, and I know that father 
will be your friend and make amends in 
every way for your mistreatment in the 
past. I thank Mr. Vane with all my 
heart for giving me an opportunity to say 
this to you—and to apologize for my own 
unwarranted words over the telephone. I 
was surprised and angry—but you must 
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accept as final the answer I gave you, for 
I could never be your wife. Won’t you 
please remember that?” 

“Sure,” responded Travers with star- 
tling promptness. “Don’t you worry a 
minnit, Miss Mamie. It don’t run in my 
family to be drove with a rough bit—yer 
daddy kin swear to that, from away back 
—but any woman or kid kin ride us with- 
out rope or saddle. We’re plum gentle 
when you make much of us. Want ter 
shake hands, Uncle Dick? I didn’t look 
fer anything like this, but I reckon it’s 
better’n the other.” 

* * * * * 

“And so that much of it is settled,” re- 
marked Vane, as the four of us stood at 
the gate watching Bob Travers gallop 
down the road. “It’s been troubling me, 
don’t you know. I believe in living up to 
one’s pledges—and I felt that Travers had 
been given a right to a personal hearing. 
Such is the privilege of every gentleman 
who would honorably address the woman 
of his heart. I must even claim it for 


myself, and now, since business calls me 
to England without delay. It depends 
wholly upon. Miss Brinsley whether I 
shall return.” 

Somehow it sounded all right—from 
Vane. I could never propose to a woman 
in such a cold-blooded, matter-of-fact, pub- 
lic manner. Old Dick gripped my arm 
and swore feebly under his breath. The 
girl looked her suitor frankly in the eyes 
and asked: 

“How long must you be gone?” 

“Months probably. But I could delay 
going for a few days if “ 

And then Brinsley swore outright: 

“Tf—the devil! We'll have the biggest 
d—d weddin’ this county ever seed—-an’ 
Smith, here, will keep cases on both 
ranches, while I shappyrone the bride 
across to yander side an’ back. Thar’s 
no ‘if’? in this deal. I don’t mind bein’ 
daddy-in-law to a Britisher, but he’s got 
to shed his checked clothes an’ git into 
leather! That’s the word with the bark 
on—an’ it has to stand!” 








Flight Shooting 


By H. H. Parkhouse 


E had established ourselves in 
W camp, early in the fall shooting 

season, near a very good pass, 
with every indication favorable for a 
splendid shoot. Birds had been reported 
plentiful. The weather was pleasant, 
chilly without being uncomfortably cold, 
and with a breeze sufficient to keep the 
flight low. Of course the conditions might 
change during the night, but we turned 
into our beds, after getting everything 
about the camp in ship-shape with pleasant 
anticipations, and slept soundly after a 
rather hard day’s work. We had in- 
structed the campman to call us at five 
o'clock; not to take no for an answer, but 
to resort to force, if necessary, to divorce 
us from the blankets. 

It seemed I had scarcely closed my eyes 
when a shuffling sound disturbed me. I 
was dimly aware that someone was mov- 
ing about in a stealthy manner at the foot 


of my bed. Throwing off my drowsiness, 
under the impression that a housebreaker 
had gained admittance to our residence 
and was collecting all the plate, I sat up 
in bed. As the thief materialized into the 
cook fumbling with a candle, I realized 
where I was, and that the instructions of 
the evening before were about to be car- 
ried out. For a moment I felt inclined to 
resist and cling to the comfortable bed, 
but the strong arms and broad shoulders 
of the cook, as he stooped over the candle- 
stick, looked convincing, and, stretching 
myself, I meekly reached for my shooting- 
clothes. 

“All awake?” asked the cook with a 
grin, beginning to roll up his sleeves. I 
hastened to assure him I was awake, but 
had no objection to his indulging in a lit- 
tle gentle exercise with S——, if he felt 
that he must try his muscle. It was not 
necessary, however, as my friend’s head 
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was reluctantly raised, and he asked what 
the trouble was. “Nothing,” I replied, 
“excepting that thieves have broken in, 
the water pipes have burst, the house is 
on fire and the end of the world, so far 
as you are concerned, will occur in just 
two minutes if you don’t tumble out of 
that.” 

Outside the tent the wind struck cold, 
and our teeth chattered in our heads; 
but a cup of hot coffee, with toast, bacon 
and fried eggs soon warmed the inner 
man, and pulling on our heavy coats, 
we climbed into the wagon and drove to 
the bridge pass—one of the most reliable 
passeq for early season shooting in the 
country. It is just where the public road 
crosses a creek-like arm of the large lake, 
which connects with a smaller, open deep- 
water lake where the sea ducks spend 
the nights. In the morning, earlier or 
later depending upon the weather condi- 
tions, but ordinarily beginning about sun- 
rise, the birds leave the small lake and 
fly out over the creek to the celery and 
rice beds, where they feed until satisfied, 
resorting to their playgrounds during the 
heat of the day. In this latter movement 
they do not use the bridge pass, but resort 
to it in returning to the sleeping grounds, 
so that it may be depended upon for the 
morning and evening flights, while during 
the middle of the day it is almost wholly 
deserted. The road crossing the bridge 
is bordered on each side with a heavy 
growth of willows from four to seven feet 
tall, forming a natural blind, but making 
it difficult to retrieve dead birds without 
the assistance of a good dog. 

Arriving at the bridge we unloaded our 
shells and guns, drove the team into a 
little coulee, where they could feed on the 
high grass without disturbing the pass, 
and took our stands. S—— located at the 
end of the bridge, and I went about fifty 
yards down the road. From where S—— 
stood, he had an unobstructed view up 
the creek, and considerable clear water in 
which to drop his birds—to be picked up 
later with a boat brought in from the 
lake; but my stand was between the rows 
of willows, where I could see the birds 
for only a short distance, and with no 
clear space, except a small opening on 
the side from which the birds would ap- 
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proach, and into which it would be al- 
most impossible to drop an incomer, as 
that would necessitate extremely long 
range shots. And my experience with 
the deep-water ducks has been of a na- 
ture discouraging long shots against the 
feathers. I was satisfied, however, so 
long as I should prove to be in the line 
of flight, and felt that I was a little bet- 
ter located than S—— in that respect. 

The stars had disappeared, and their 
reign followed by the chill dark-before- 
dawn period; but soon the eastern hori- 
zon grew pale, the breeze freshened, and 
shadowy shapes began to pass overhead 
to the accompaniment of whirring wings. 
They were the forerunners of the flight 
soon to follow. Just as the sun showed 
above the horizon, a lone bluebill came 
from apparently the center of the orb, 
headed directly over me within range. I 
shot just before he reached the edge of 
the willows, and he hit the hard road 
to my left, stone-dead. 

“A good beginning,” called S——, as 
he threw off his heavy coat. 

It was his turn next, and he made a 
double on a small flock of canvasbacks 
following up the creek. I heard them 
splash in the water, and, as he did not 
go for them, inferred they had fallen 
where he could get them later with the 
boat. A few minutes later three ducks 
passed a little to my right, and I missed 
with both barrels. I make it a rule to 
try to find a reason for such misses, and 
in this case, after rejecting two or three 
explanations, noticed from the waving of 
the willow-tops that the wind had in- 
creased materially, and concluded I had 
not made proper allowance. I soon had 
an opportunity to correct the error on 
a bunch of canvasbacks passing midway 
between our stands, and, killing the first 
bird, was about to pull on the second, 
when it dropped to the discharge of 
S——’s gun, and I took the third. They 
fell in the willows, but we found them 
in a straight line about ten feet apart, 
stone-dead. 

I moved a little nearer S——’s stand, 
where the willows were not quite so 
tall, and was on my knees transferring 
some shells from the case to my pockets, 
when I discovered a single mallard, low, 
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and a straight incomer. Without rising, 
I shot at its bill and it fell in the willows 
not fifteen feet away. It was so appar- 
ently dead, and so easily marked, that I 
finished with my shells before attempting 
to retrieve it. I found the grass crushed 
down where it had struck, and a few 
loose feathers, but no duck. I covered 
the ground in circles, but after wasting 
ten minutes—during which I tramped the 
grass so flat that a rail could not have 
found shelter, and missed chances at two 
passing flocks, I resumed my stand, re- 
solved to retrieve the next bird without 
loss of time, no matter how dead it might 
fall, or how easily it could be marked for 
later recovery. 

My failure to shoot at the last few flocks 
had led S—— into bad habits, and just 
after I resumed my stand he took a long 
shot at a flock which should have been 
mine. I killed my bird, but he only 
winged his, which resulted in wasting an- 
other ten minutes in a vain effort to find 
it. One flock of redheads came over S—— 
and, as he shot, one of them swerved and 
passed over my stand. It was rather a 
long shot, but at the first discharge it 
wobbled, and at the second came down in 
the willows at the side of the road. I 
knew it was not dead, and started for it 
on a run, but after searching for some 
time I decided to give it up. Upon re- 
turning to the road, there was my red- 
head, sedately waddling across just be- 
fore me. I had no sooner attended to its 
immediate needs than six canvasbacks 
passed between our stands, and four of 
them came down in one, two, three, four 
order, while the remaining two flew for 
the lake. 
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As the sun swung higher, the birds flew 
higher, and I exchanged the lighter loads 
of No. 6 I had been shooting for shells 
loaded with three and a half drams of 
powder and an ounce of No. § chilled 
shot. The canvasbacks continued passing, 
in small flocks, quite regularly until eleven 
o'clock. S made one brilliant shot, 
doubling on a pair that separated as he 
arose, one bird going on either side of 
him—and the next minute he missed with 
both barrels on a single bird quartering the 
wind directly overhead. Such is pass 
shooting. At eleven o’clock, the flight ap- 
parently being over, I collected the birds 
along the road, while S—— got the boat 
and retrieved those he had dropped in the 
water. The bag was thirty-six canvas- 
backs, two redheads, two ruddy ducks, one 
bluevill and one mallard, with twelve more 
birds down but unaccounted for. This 
was a small percentage of lost birds, con- 
sidering the ground. A couple of ac- 
quaintances bound for the lake stopped 
as we were loading our kill into the wag- 
on, and decided to take our places. I sug- 
gested that they try the slough or the rice- 
beds until evening, but they said the 
bridge looked good enough for them. We 
afterward heard they stayed until three 
o’clock and left disgusted, because up to 
that time they had had but two shots, 
while from shortly after five until dusk 
there was an almost constant stream of 
birds over the pass, going into the deép 
lake. But some people, and even those 
who do considerable shooting, cannot ac- 
commodate themselves to the birds’ hab- 
its, and one may rest assured that the 
birds will not change their habits to 
please the gunner. 
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By Morris Denny 


Time of bending, breaking branches. ’mid the forests drifted deep; 
In the land of scattered ranches, blizzards roar with cruel sweep; 
Sleet and tempests on the ocean; glaciers ’neath the mountain’s lea— 
All corroborates my notion that the town is best for me. 
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EORGE T. EDMUNDS, that “old man 

eloquent” of the Senate, in speaking of 

the scenic wonders of our own land, once 
said, in noting a single feature with which he 
was familiar: “I have been through the Swiss 
Mountains, and am compelled to own that 
there is no comparison between the finest 
effects exhibited there and what is seen in 
epproaching this grand and isolated mountain 
(Mount Tacoma). If Switzerland is rightly 
called ‘the playground of Europe,’ I am satis- 
fied that this and many other localities in 
this country will become prominent places of 
resort, not for America only, but the world 
besides. For the continent is as yet in ig- 
notance of our grandest show places and 
Nature sanitariums. I would willingly go 
500 miles again to see that scene.” Judge 
Edmunds was an uncompromising American 


and it was refreshing to hear such loyalty to 
country from the lips of a man eminent as a 
wise counselor’ and brilliant statesman. His 
quoted words were spoken many years ago; 
and since then a curious revulsion has oc- 
curred—our people go to Europe and spend 
$30,000,000 a year and stay away from native 
grandeurs at home, while the keener seekers 
for wild and rugged beauty, who live across 
the water, come to this country to find that 
which is unequaled at home. Yellowstone 
Park, for instance, one of the most wonder- 
ful places on the surface of this earth, lures 
men of science, travelers, and pleasure seek- 
ers from all over Europe, for the simple rea- 
son that there is nothing like it elsewhere in 
the world. Nothing is half so wonderful as 
this spot where Nature has lavishgd her gifts 
with prodigal hand—a charming wilderness 
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of wild woodland, crystal rivers, gorgeous 
cafions and sparkling cascades. 

And above and beyond all, the geysers, 
those weird, strange, startling Nature mira- 
cles. And yet, taken as a whole the scenery 
of the park is serene, restful, satisfying, for, 
hemmed in by the solemn guard of moun- 
tain sentinels as it is, there is a softness in 
coloring and a gentle undulation in form 
which mitigate the massive sternness of the 
forbidding peaks and walls and leave upon 
this playground that tender play of light and 
color which in the Alps they call the “after- 
glow.” But the fearful beauty and majesty 
of those geysers—they must be seen to be 
appreciated; and once seen, the memory and 
mystery of them will linger to the end of the 
longest life. They are as different as geysers 
can be. There are dead geysers—dead from 
Lursted throats—mere broiling pools now, 
shaped to resemble a variety of familiar 
things, with depths that the eye cannot sound. 
And colors—blues, greens, purples, reds— 
down their deep sides and in the wonderful 
tracery about their rims, so blended, so 
beautiful, that one may well believe that all 
the paints on the palette of the Master were 
commingled in their decoration. One blub- 
bers and gurgles and grumbles a while, and 
then, with an angry roar, lifts a great column 
of mud into the air. Another steams and 
growls through an orifice hundreds of feet 
wide, in seeming angry spite that years ago 
it blew out its throat and ceased to gush for- 
ever. But the geysers that most attract are 
the regular-timed spouting wonders, the 
Giant and Giantess, Old Faithful, the Grand, 
the Fountain, the Castle, and others, whose 
names mark the geography of the park. 

The park is full of inns. They happen 
along at the end of each day’s drive. Roomy 
structures, full of comfort and good cheer, 
generous lobbies and old-fashioned fireplaces, 
dainty bedrooms, and a surprisingly good 
cuisine. As everybody knows, the last sur- 
viving remnant of once great herds of game 
always find a safe home in Geyserland, and 
the bears come to supper every night at the 
Inn} 

It is not far to this wonderland—certainly 
not far for Coloradans or the visitor who 
finds himself in Denver. Not a long trip to 
Salt Lake over the Union Pacific; a few 
steps north to Pocatello; then from the town 
of Saint Anthony turn to the right and the 
new branch line lands one at the park line, 
a few miles from the Fountain Hotel. Much 
cf the travel to Yellowstone Park from the 
East is over the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Formerly the park tourist left this line at 
Livingston, Montana, driving in by stage, but 
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in 1883 a branch line from Livingston 
reached Cinnabar, not very far distant from 
the northern boundary of the park, and nine 
years later the branch was extended to 
Gardiner, where a passenger station built of 
logs from the Montana forests has been 
erected within too yards of the lava arch 
which marks the entrance to the great na- 
tional park, the corner-stone of which was 
laid by Ex-President Roosevelt. This all- 
rail route is, of course, popular for those who 
desire to confine their sightseeing to the park 
proper and do not care to tour through the 
surrounding mountain country. From Cody, 
on the Burlington route, the park may be 
reached by stage over Sylvan Pass. Stink- 
ingwater River will furnish good trout fish- 
ing, and Sylvan Lake, just within the park, 
is a famous place for rainbows. For the 
greater part of the ninety miles the Govern- 
ment has built and maintains at a great ex- 
pense a splendid, safe roadway. The route 
lies across the Shoshone national forest, and 
through the snowcapped, evergreen-covered 
mountains of the Absaroka Range. There 
are but few settlements, and the country is 
practically in its primitive wildness. The 
forest is still denizened with wild game, 
large and small, while the streams swarm 
with mountain trout. 

The Yellowstone National Park lies partly 
in Montana and partly in Idaho, but largely 
in Wyoming, about 1,000 miles west of the 
Mississippi River, and among the greatest 
peaks of the American Rockies. The park 
is entirely under the control of the govern- 
ment, and of late years a well-devised sys- 
tem of roads including expensive viaducts 
end bridges, has been constructed through it. 
No railways or electric lines or automobiles 
are permitted, and the usual stage coach 
route aggregates about 143 miles. Instances 
ci road improvement are the new concrete 
viaduct and reduced grade through Golden 
Gate, the concrete bridge across Yellowstone 
River at the Grand Cafion, and the new 
mountain road from the Grand Cafion to 
Tower Fall and Mammoth Hot Springs, 
which cost several thousand dollars a mile. 
From the coaches one observes with increas- 
ing surprise Nature’s varying pageant in 
which are embraced mountains and caiicns, 
geysers, tumbling streams, hot springs, mud 
caldrons, paint pots, weird and impressive 
landscapes and all that is picturesque, odd, 
inviting and agreeable in the world out of 
doors. The daily journeys are never long 
enough to become fatiguing. 

The six principal points visited by tourists 
are Mammoth Hot Springs, Norris, Lower 
and Upper Geyser Basins, Yellowstone Lake, 
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the Grand Cafion and the Great or Lower 
Fall. Throngs of tourists, officers in blue 
and soldiers in khaki combine to make Mam- 
moth Hot Springs a lively spot during the 
season. The richly colored terraces are scat- 
tered along the sides of Terrace Mountain, 
and as one moves about among the living 
springs, one passes over the remains of an- 
cient springs and terraces. One of the most 
interesting objects is Liberty Cap, a standing 
monument-like shaft, supposed to have been 
at one time a living geyser. There are nu- 
merous walks and drives around the springs, 
and many beautiful trout streams, among 
them the Gardiner River and its tributaries. 
On leaving, the coach climbs to Golden Gate 
by a light and regular grade, passing on the 
way the Travertine or Hoodoo Rocks. Of 
silver-gray limestone, these strange freaks 
stand pitched at all imaginable angles, the 
road twisting through the midst of them. 
Rustic Fall, at the head of the Gate, is one 
of the attractions of the spot, and Obsidian 
Cliff, twelve miles from Mammoth Hot 
Springs, is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in the park. The cliff is black in color 
and of a natural volcanic glass, a very fine 
example of this species of lava. Geological 
students will find this whole region abound- 


ing with mineral specimens of surpassing 
interest. 

Norris Basin possesses the only steam gey- 
sers in the park, and is a weird piece of 
landscape with steam columns rising from 
hundreds of hot-water pools in the gray- 
white basin. The Gibbon River with its con- 
tinuous cascades and winding cafion, is very 
attractive, and there is trouting to be had 
here. Fire Hole River also affords good 
fishing, especially near Lone Star Geyser. 
After crossing Nez Perce Creek, the Lower 
Geyser Basin is reached. Here are to be 
seen the Fountain Geyser with its spasmod- 
ical projections of huge masses of water, and 
the Mammoth Paint Pots, a strange, boiling 
caldron of tinted clays that holds one with 
peculiar fascination. On the road to Upper 
Geyser Basin is Midway Geyser Basin, with 
Prismatic Lake, one of the most beautiful hot 
springs in the world, and Turquoise Spring, 
its name indicating the prevailing color, 
which changes into numerous others. Upper 
Geyser Basin is the real center of curiosity 
in the Park. At its lower end are the Fan, 
Mortar and Riverside geysers and at the ex- 
treme upper end Old Faithful Geyser, with 
an array of geysers between. Here also are 
the Castle, a wonderful geyser, its eruption 
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sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, 
Sunset Lake and Emerald Pool, two beauti- 
ful hot pools, and the Punch Bowl, ornately 
rimmed in red, yellow and saffron. Be- 
tween this point and Yellowstone Lake lies 
the Continental Divide and from Shoshone 
Point can be-seen the giant Tetons, fifty 
miles away. 

Probably the best fishing in the park is to 
be had at Shoshone and Lewis Lakes. These 
two lakes, and also Lewis River, especially 
below the falls, abound in native trout and 
also have been well stocked by the govern- 
ment. Snake River, into which the Lewis 
River empties, also affords good sport to the 
fisherman. Fishing is especially good at 
Yellowstone River outlet and in Pelican 
Stream, one mile east of the outlet. The 
lovely sheet of water known as Yellowstone 
Lake is noted for its salmon trout, and there 
have been some famous catches here with 
the fly. At the West Arm is the Fish Cone, 
where a man may catch a trout at the edge 
of the lake and, turning around, boil it in 
the cone. Here also are some highly col- 
ored pools and the ever-bubbling paint pots. 

The road to the Grand Cajion follows the 
windings of the Yellowstone River, one of 
the largest of Western rivers. On the way 
is Mud Volcano, which’ is continually in 
eruption. A short distance beyond is the 


dainty Gothic Grotto, a small aperture in the 
hillside, filled with very clear water, which 
is kept in constant agitation by explosions 
like those of a volcano. At the end of the 
coaching trip, a splendid view of the lesser 
of the two Grand Cafion cataracts is ob- 
tained from a lookout built by the govern- 
ment. Below, the river rushes on to the 
Great or Lower Fall, after its rush to the ° 
ledge at the brink of the Upper Fall and a 
plunge of 112 feet. It is impossible to sep- 
arate the Grand Cafion from the Great Fall, 
the former making a fitting setting for the 
latter. On either side is the glorious blaze 
of color from the scarred and fire-tinted 
walls of the cafion, with the blue sky for a 
background, and a blaze of bright sunlight 
bringing every detail into relief. One may 
view the cafion in the opposite direction, 
following the narrow, winding ribbon 
formed by the river far below. The same 
beautiful color display is there, and the 
scene is a powerful one. It is the color 
aided by the sculptural effects that makes 
the Grand Cafion different from any other 
gorge in the world. 

At the junction of the Yellowstone and 
Lamar Rivers, in the northwestern part of 
the park, there is excellent fishing. Here 
there is a camping ground called Yancey’s. 
Soda Butte Creek, a tributary of the Lamar, 
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offers fishing equal to that at Yancey’s, 
having once been stocked from Yellowstone 
Lake. In the Clark’s Fork country north- 
east of the park there is even better fishing, 
because it is not easily accessible. Down the 
stream, within two miles of Crandall Creek, 
there is good camping ground. Or you may 
go still farther down the fork to Sunlight 
Creek, from which point Cody may be 
reached after a two days’ journey. 

A party of fishermen can have a delightful 
six weeks’ trip, in July and August, with a 
new stream for every day’s catch, by em- 
ploying a guide, using a wagon for their 
outfit with horses and pack saddles for emer- 
gencies, and covering this territory, taking 
Yellowstone Park as a center with Jack- 
son’s Hole on the south, and the Yellowstone 
and Absaroka forest reserves on the east 
and northeast. This region can be entered 
from Cody and Lander, in Wyoming, and 
Gardiner and Monida in Montana. From 
Cody the park is entered by way of Sylvan 
Pass, and the Stinkingwater River offers ex- 
cellent trout fishing. If the water is muddy 
try the little brooks which run into it. 
There are many sharp,turns in these little 
streams where the fisherman will find many 
ceep pools and eddies. Try a Coachman as 
head fly, a Seth Green in the middle, with 
a Gray Hackle as trailer, using Nos. 10 and 
12. These are cut-throat trout of the Salmo 


Clarkii family, resembling the Eastern trout 
in habits and appearance, though the mark- 
ings differ, and these fish are not tempted 
by the Parmachene Belle and other highly 
colored flies as are the Eastern trout, seem- 
ing to prefer flies such as the Gray Hackle, 
Brown Hackle, Grizzly King, Black Gnat 
and White Moth, in addition to those men- 
tioned above. Of course, the condition of 
the weather and the season must be taken 
into consideration. 

Sylvan Lake is an ideal stream for trout 
and famous for its rainbows. In Yellow- 
stone Lake the fish are abundant, and in the 
outlet of the Yellowstone River yellow-red 
lake trout are very plentiful, but the fish, 
although not poisonous, are very wormy. 
The cause of this is not known, different 
theories being advanced in explanation. For 
large and gamy trout, thoroughly free from 
worms, try Pelican Stream, one mile east of 
Yellowstone River Outlet. Lewis River and 
Shoshone and Lewis Lakes abound in mack- 
inaw, Loch Levin and native trout, and this 
territory is considered the best for fishing 
purposes in the entire park. The native 
trout rise to the fly but the others will not 
and are caught mostly by trolling, which is 
very successfully done in the canal between 
the two lakes, the mackinaw trout being the 
most plentiful. To reach this place it is 
necessary to take a side trip on horseback, 
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leaving the rest of the outfit in camp on the 
main road. Snake River, into which the 
Lewis River: flows, empties into Jackson’s 

These waters abound in mackinaw and 
native trout, and with a brass spoon on the 
end of a leader, enough lead to sink it a few 
feet and a No. 8 hook, splendid luck may 
be had in the deep pools just below Lewis 
Falls. It is advisable to camp some dis- 
tance from the falls on account of the mos- 
quito pest. In Jackson’s Lake the trout run 
largest in June, the fish going into deep 
water during the warm weather. Where 
the Snake River flows into Jackson’s Lake 
there are many pools, and by paddling along 
the shore the mountain cascades may be 
reached. A small spinner and troll cast 
across the current is successful here, al- 
though only two or three will be caught in 
each place. Moran Creek may be fished up 
and down stream, the fish being very gamy, 
though the mackinaw will not rise to the 
surface. All through the park proper, the 
fishing is excellent. Eastern brook trout 
may be had in the Fire Hole River near 
Lone Star Geyser, and they will rise readily 
to the Parmachene Belle. The fish are small, 
the larger ones going down into the Gard- 
iner and Yellowstone Rivers, probably be- 
cause of the hot springs, but there is need 
to exercise all the skill of which one is 
capable to secure them. 

Where the Yellowstone and Lamar Rivers 
join: is a camping ground called Yancey’s, 
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which is famed for its fishing. Fly-fishing 
is ideal here when the water is clear, and 
when roily the fish may be caught by bait- 
ing the hook with grasshoppers and letting 
it float with the current. Soda Butte Creek 
boasts of very large, gamy trout, free from 
worms, the stream having been stocked from 
Yellowstone Lake some time ago. It is best 
to maks this the last part of the trip, when 
the outfit is lightest, since the country here 
is almost inaccessible. This also pertains to 
the Clark’s Fork region, and you will need 
a very strong wagon or pack horses for this 
trip. The water of the Fork is clear, hav- 
ing a natural reservoir and a lake for its 
source. Down the stream within two miles 
of Crandall Creek there are excellent camp- 
ing grounds with plenty of range for horses. 
There are many deep holes and eddies in the 
stream and a good catch may be obtained at 
any time. The fish run from ten to four- 
teen inches and are fine eating. Still farther 
down is Sunlight Creek, and the traveling 
becomes more diffcult as the fishing grows 
better. It will be necessary to walk down 
the cafion about 1,000 feet. Montana gray- 
ling are plentiful and trout, of the Salmo 
Clarkii species, average about four pounds 
and are very gamy. Do not try to fish in a 
wind but wait until it grows calmer and 
then use a fly. The leader must be strong 
and care must be exercised not to strike the 
fish too hard. Cody is within two days’ 
journey of this point. 


A Dream of Summer 


By Alonzo Rice 


The greenwood orchestra will play to-night, 
I know full well an hour by set of sun; 
For now I hear the rippling revel run 

Along the grass and up the tree’s green height: 

The thrill upon the strings with touches light, 
In prelude to the song by some gay one 
Who cannot wait until the day be done, 

For love is proof against the thrall of night. 
Already now I see the night’s first star 

Tn haloed disk; a lightsome zephyr creeps 
Across the sultry land; a tuneful jar 

Sets all the grass a-shake, and softly sweeps 
Aloft to where the voiceful legions are, 

While palpitant air the merry measure keeps! 




















THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 


GAME AND FISH PROTECTION 
FROM THE VERMONT COMMISSIONER 

Your favor of the roth, requesting a com- 
munication for your magazine in relation to 
conditions in Vermont, was received. From 
the viewpoint of the thoughtful and observ- 
ing citizen, and those acquainted with pres- 
ent conditions in Vermont, the pressing 
needs are, first, to absolutely prohibit the 
pollution of our streams and lakes, which is 
a common practice in rural districts; sec- 
ondly, laws governing the cutting of our tim- 
bered land and prohibiting deforestation. 
Perhaps the people of Vermont are no worse 
than the people of other states in relation to 
the violation of Nature’s laws. but we must 
admit that we are altogether too slow in 
heeding statistical warnings of what may be 
expected from such an uncivilized practice. 

One of the greatest evils of civilization is 
the constant contamination of public waters. 
All the censure brought to bear by fish cul- 
turists, with their knowledge of the enor- 
mous loss of aquatic life by pollution, from 
actual tests and scientific research, has not 
brought about wholesome legislation in Ver- 
mont. No country on the globe has reached 
the efficiency of the United States in the ar- 
tificial propagation of fishes, and no country 
on the globe has assumed a more reckless 
waste of her natural resources. We know 
this statement to be absolutely true. We 
are continually confronted with new prob- 


Wit ithout question the best informed man upon the 
condition and needs of game and fish in any state 
should be the State Fish and Game Commissioner. 
The information obtainable from sportsmen, although 
reliable so far as it goes, is local in its scope and 
can hardly be used as a basis in judging conditions 
in the state as a whole. Therefore Fretp anp 
Stream has written the chief officials requesting 
each to supply a comprehensive statement of opinion 
as te the present status of game and fish protection 
in his respective territory, together with his views 
concerning needed legislation toward the end of 
bettering existent conditions. Many interesting let- 
ters have been received in response, which will be 
published for the information of our readers, 


lems as to in what way we can bridge over 
the follies of the past and further the con- 
servation of our fish, game and forests, as 
well as other natural resources, which be- 
long to the people and not to any one priv- 
ileged person or syndicate. The dumping 
in our streams of sawdust, the refuse from 
tanneries, starch factories and pulp and 
paper mills, and sewage, is a common, un- 
civilized practice. The manufacturer who 
is guilty of such offence, thinking he is dis- 
posing of what he considers useless waste 
without expense, is simply transferring it 
from one neighborhood to another, which 
helps the filth along by adding more to it. 
A writ of injunction to enjoin people from 
destroying the usefulness of our public wa- 
ters for any use, with the exception of*navi- 
gation of our lakes, would to a certain ex- 
tent mitigate such offences. Let us recog- 
nize the necessity of enactments prohibiting 
this nuisance. 

In answer to your second question, in re- 
lation to the sentiment as to a longer or 
shorter open season for deer, there is no 
one-sided view. The city or village habitant 
would prefer the short open season; the 
farmer generally favors a longer season, 
and many, whose crops have been destroyed 
from year to year, and fruit trees damaged, 
would not object to extermination. 

The working of the resident hunter’s li- 
cense law this year, has been an unexpected 
success financially, about ten per cent of the 
population taking out a license. This, in ad- 
dition to the non-resident licenses, will add 
about $15,000 to the appropriation. 

I do not think there is a tendency toward 
creating private preserves. The past season, 
however, on account of the law allowing the 
killing of one deer of either sex, there was 
a tendency in certain localities to post en- 
closed lands, preventing hunting on such 
lands. It was far from being a success in 
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preventing the killing of does. The act was 
a dead letter, as indicated by reports pour- 
ing into this department since the season 
closed. Laws previous to 1908 allowed the 
taking of bucks with horns not less than 
three inches in length, with a short season of 
six days, and the attached report of deer 
killed illustrates somewhat the rapid in- 
crease. 


1905...... 497 legally killed 

ae 634 ” ¥i 

a QgI is Fs All bucks 
ae 2,205 ~ 

eee reports not compiled; prob- 


ably 5,000 bucks and does 


Within a few days the State of Vermont 
will be presented with a farm of 350 acres, 
with good buildings. It is well adapted for 
a game preserve, and will be utilized for this 
purpose, and forestry. The overflow of 
game birds will be public property. The 
farm will be absolutely protected from all 
vermin and predaceous birds, and satisfac- 
tory results are expected. 


Stowe, Vt. W. G. Thomas, 
State Fish and Game Commissioner. 
NEW YORK’S LAWS 

Your favor of November gth received. 
There should be no important changes made 
in the law at the present time. I am in favor 
of uniform open seasons, and have secured 
a law which makes the months of October 
2nd November the open season for the more 
important varieties of game commonly 
hunted in the state at large; while on Long 
Island, which has milder climatic conditions, 
the chief hunting months are November and 
December. The fifteen days’ extension of 
the deer season in November should be 
dropped. The Long Island brant law is not 
right and should be repealed, and clause per- 
mitting possession of ducks in January and 
February should be stricken out, so that pos- 
session is not legalized after the close of the 
shooting season. 

Answering your question as to whether 
the prevailing sentiment favors shorter open 
seasons, I would say that as a general thing 
the tendency of game law legislation is in 
this direction. The number of hunters is 
increasing at a much faster ratio than the 
game, and better protection and shorter sea- 
sons are constantly becoming more essential. 

As to hunting license laws, it can be said 
that the law applying to both residents and 
non-residents is being well enforced, and that 
public sentiment is in its favor. The hunt- 
ing license law has been extremely beneficial 
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in reducing the depredations on song and 
game birds committed by aliens. 

There is no notable tendency at the pres- 
ent time to increase the number of large pri- 
vate preserves. There is, however, a very 
marked increase in the number of small pre- 
serves formed by small land owners, chiefly 
farmers posting their lands against indis- 
criminate hunting. 


Albany, N. Y. J. S. Whipple, 


Commissioner. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S NEEDS 


REPLYING to your recent letter, I will say 
that the most pressing need in the way of 
changes in the game laws of this state is 
legislation to provide funds for the system- 
atic and regular enforcement of the laws. 
With this in view we have before the legis- 
lature now a bill providing for a resident 
license, and for the establishment of a fish 
and game commissioner, with a stated salary 
and with the power to appoint about six reg- 
ular game wardens for service during the 
entire year. We also have before the legis- 
lature three other bills codifying and im- 
proving the laws relating to fish, game and 
birds. I think it likely that all of these laws 
will pass the coming legislature. Up to the 
present time the Audubon Society has had 
charge of the enforcement of the laws, and 
has had to raise its own revenue for the pay- 
ment of wardens and other expenses. The 
society has been very successful in its efforts, 
and the reason for changing is that we believe 
it is better for the state to take charge of 
the enforcement of these laws itself, rather 
than to commit this work to any society or 
bedy of men. 

The prevailing sentiment in this state is 
for a shorter open season for both deer and 
game birds, and for restrictions as to the 
method of catching fish during the breeding 
season. The non-resident license law in this 
state is popular and has been reasonably well 
complied with, but we believe that about 
one-half of the non-residents have not been 
required to pay their fee, for the reason that 
the society has been unable to keep wardens 
regularly in the field. 

There is a growing tendency towards the 
establishment of private game preserves, and 
since the incorporation of this society we 
lave done everything possible to educate the 
farmers and land owners as to the value of 
the birds to them, and to induce them to 
prevent hunting on their lands without per- 
mission. I believe that at least one-third of 
the land owners of the state at this moment 
are in favor of this policy; and recently a 
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very large body of land in the lower part of 
the state has been included in a game pre- 
serve by the joint action of the land owners. 
As an evidence of the value of such pre- 
serves, I am informed that Mr. Poppenheim, 
who owns several thousand acres of land 
near Charleston and who has been prohibit- 
ing hunting for several years, stated that 
during the past twelve months in riding over 
his place he had seen over 509 deer. 

Our observations go to show that the in- 
crease in quail is dependent almost entirely 
upon the amount of food provided for them, 
either naturally or artificially. Unless the 
farmers plant a good many peas, or sorghum, 
the birds do not multiply very fast on the 
farms, and where cotton is the principal crop 
the birds are almost exterminated for lack 
of food, the reason being that in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, the endeavor is to destroy 
every blade of grass or other weed, which 
in a very short while destroys the natural 
source of food upon which these birds rely. 
It will be our intention during the coming 
year to endeavor to get the farmers to plant 
a few small patches of peas to be left for the 
birds. If this is done systematically all over 
the state we would in two years’ time have 
more birds than could be shot during the 
open season. 

Columbia, S. C. B. J. Taylor, Pres 


Audubon Society of South Carolina. 


PROGRESS IN LOUISIANA 


In your recent letter, you want to know 
what I believe to be the most pressing need 
in the way of game law changes in our state. 
A competent and fu!l answer to that propo- 
sition would require more space than you 
could give me. Therefore, in a brief man- 
ner, | have to say that, in my opinion, the 
supreme and sole question in game conserva- 
tion is a more complete dedication of the 
breeding seasons of the various kinds of 
game and fish frequenting and found in our 
State, to the purposes of a further increase 
and a greater supply. If only our general 
assembly would enact laws having this idea 
as their basis, I am convinced that not only 
the present generation, but future ones as 
well, would have game and fish in abundance. 
This rule may not apply in other places, but 
Louisiana is singularly blessed with the most 
propitious conditions to increase her game 
and fish, and only needs this idea practically 
worked out to obtain the most astonishing 
resutts. 

You also want to know whether the pre- 
vailing sentiment favors shorter open seasons. 
The answer to that question depends on the 
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standpoint of the one who is asked the ques- 
tion. Some amateur sportsmen believe that 
if the professional hunter was wiped out, the 
seasons could be largely extended—a repre- 
sentative of a prominent sportsmen’s club 
actually seeking to extend the hunting to 
cover the whole twenty-four hours of the 
day, while another sportsman wants the pro- 
fessional done away with, so that the open 
might be extended as long as the 
ducks are here. These are extreme views 
and are not looked upon with favor by the 
larger part of our sportsmen, who are satis- 
fied with the present seasons. There is, how- 
ever, among them, a singular unanimity of 
op'nion regarding the profess‘onal hunter. 

The law demanding a resident license fee 
of one dollar is not popular with the country 
people. The city people would like to see 
the license put up to two and even five dol- 
lars. The non-resident license of twenty- 
five dollars in each parish keeps out many 
good sportsmen who otherwise would be very 
welcome in our m‘dst. But those who do 
come are privileged to kill six deer, and as 
that figures out a trifle over four doliars 
apiece, we will not change the law 

The question of preserves is agitating the 
sportsmen. Our commission is carrying out 
very ambitious plans in that 
later we hope to have in successful opera- 
tion a preserve in every parish of the state 
We have plans under way to start at once 
one preserve of 18,000 acres and another of 
8.000 acres. We may probably have another 
of 36,000 acres in operation this season 

There is no equal area with the game and 
fish possibilities of Louisiana. She stands su- 
preme. This very abundance, however, mili- 
tates against a solution of the problem on 
the basis of a great public asset adjudicated 
in the interest of all the people, on the plat- 
form of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Selfish interests are seeking to wipe 
out the commission, and it may be just pos- 
sible they will succeed in doing so. The 
next meet'ng of our legislature wi!l be his- 
toric in that respect. 


season 


respect, and 


New Orleans, La. Frank M. Miller. 


President Board of Commissioners. 


GAME PROPAGATION IN IDAHO 


You ask in regard to pub‘ic sentiment. I 
have been with the fish and game department 
and working for the benefit of this 
nearly eight years, and I can surely say that 
public sentiment is in favor of protection and 
propagation. We are gradually overcom ng 
and subduing the high hand of destruction to 
fish and game. Some twelve or fourteen 


cause 
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years ago, I am told, it was not an uncom- 
mon thing to see four or five tons of native 
trout piled up in one rick, waiting to be 
shipped. Most of them were taken from 
Henry’s Lake, the headwaters of Snake 
River, which is said to be one of the greatest 
trout streams in the United States. Through 
the untiring efforts of this department, both 
in the line of protection and propagation, it 
is again attracting the attention of anglers 
from all parts of the United States, and they 
even come from abroad. It is becoming one 
of the most noted resorts in the Northwest. 

We now have a branch line of the Oregon 
Short Line running from Salt Lake City di- 
rect to the Yellowstone National Park, and 
for many miles this line runs parallel, or 
nearly so, with the Snake River, by the way 
of Pocatello, Idaho Falls, St. Anthony and 
Ashton. The train service from Salt Lake 
City to the Yellowstone Park is first class in 
every sense of the word. We also have the 
two Wood Rivers, Big and Little, and in a 
stone’s throw, the great Silver Creek. These 
three streams have attracted throngs of an- 
glers from all parts of the United States, as 
they are easily reached from a branch line 
of the Oregon Short Line, by way of Belle- 
vue, Shoshone and Hailey. Hailey is situ- 
ated directly under a rim of towering moun- 
tains, making it very picturesque. Hundreds 
of people find their way to this little city in 
the warm summer months to enjoy the great 
abundance of fish, and,in the fall, the great 
abundance of game. There is also another 
branch line that runs to Mackay, a small 
town in Custer County. On this line, by tak- 
ing a short drive, you can reach the Little 
and Big Lost Rivers. These two streams are 
noted for their good fishing, and the country 
through which they flow is also noted for its 
hunting, both birds and animals. I could 
name a hundred or more good fishing streams, 
but only mention these to show that their 
gaining this reputation is largely due to the 
untiring efforts of this department. Our 
game laws, to start with, were somewhat in- 
effective, but we have amended them from 
time to time until we have a very good 
law. 

In my opinion, the open season for ducks, 
geese, swan and snipe is too long it being 
from the first of September to the first of 
March. I think it should close the first of 
February. The whole United States should 
fight for short open seasons. To substantiate 
this, I can remember the time when if you 
could find three covies of bob whites in a 
day’s hunt, in the Boise Valley, you would 
be well pleased. Boise then had a population 
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of 4,000. This fall, during the open season 
for quail, a very prominent citizen of Boise 
and myself flushed nine covies of quail in 
the Boise Valley, from 7:30 a.m. to I p.m. 
Our city now has a population of 35,000— 
meaning in and outside of the city limits. I 
give you this estimate to show about the 
number of hunters that you might expect 
from this population. I think the increase of 
quail is due to short seasons, which is and 
has been one month in the year. 

In regard to large game, I will say that 
last year we succeeded in clipping off one 
month, making the open season from Sep- 
tember first to December first. This, in a 
measure, destroys the chances of the game 
hog driving them into the snow and cutting 
their throats with butcher knives. Under 
separate cover, I am sending you a copy of 
cur game laws, a copy of our biennial report 
and also three or four copies of the synopsis 
of the game laws. If you please, I would 
like these published in full. I wish the other 
state commissioners would accept your invi- 
tation to write, as it is a matter of interest 
to all to offer suggestions, and tends for the 
betterment of fish and game. At the present 
time we have no closed season on fish. This, 
I think, is a great mistake, and I sincerely 
hope the next legislature will amend this sec- 
tion. One other bad feature is the length 
legal to catch, which is now four inches. It 
should be eight. 

Our license system seems to be giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. Our non-resident and alien 
licenses are the same. The aliens take out 
non-resident licenses, which are $2 for fish, 
$5 for birds, and $25 for big game. We 
also have a taxidermist license, which seems 
to afford a great deal of protection to the 
game. 

I am a great believer in advertising, as 
shown by inclosed synopsis of the game law 
on cloth. I have secured the permission of 
the postmaster-general to post these in every 
post-office in the State of Idaho. This sign 
you will also find framed in every depot in 
the state. Our county game wardens also 
post them on trees and in other conspicuous 
places in each and every district. Would 
say further that the forestry department in 
our state has signified its willingness to post 
them on all forest reserves in Idaho. 

I have another subject I would like to have 
taken up by wardens generally over the 
United States, in regard to selling fish and 
game on the markets. Fish and game, to be 


sold on the markets, should be propagated in 
ponds or on farms, legalized by the state fish 
and game department and so thoroughly sur- 











rounded by protection that it would be im- 
possible for them to sell anything but propa- 
gated stuff. This, I claim, would give more 
protection than any other one thing, as we 
find so many men who are willing to go out, 
for a paltry sum, and slaughter the game. 
Permission to propagate for the market 
would reduce the market value of game and 
fish to a certain extent. 

We have only propagated fish and game 
about a year and a half. and during that time 
we have planted 4,647,165 native and Eastern 
brook trout. We now have 2,500 000 eggs in 
our three state hatcheries—one located at 
Hay Spur, Blaine County, one at Warm 
River, Fremont County, and one at Sand- 
point, Bonner County. We also have planted 
1,217 Chinese and English ringneck pheas- 
ants in the different counties of the state, and 
about seventy dozen quail have been caught 
and transplanted. Should anyone wish any 
of our literature, I wou'd be only too glad to 
mail same to any address. 
3oise, Idaho. B. T. Livingston, 

Chief Deputy. 


CONDITIONS IN QUEBEC 


I HAVE your letter of the 1oth inst. ad- 
dressed to the Hon. C. R. Devlin, minister 
of colonization, mines and fisheries, who in- 
structed me, in my capacity of inspector- 
general of fisheries and game for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, to answer your questions. 
The letter refers to the protection of fish 
and game in our province and the results so 
far attained. 

First, I am happy to say that big game— 
I mean moose, caribou and deer—has in- 
creased in the proportion of fifty per cent. 
during these last years. I must say, how- 
ever, that its protection has only been started 
tor a few years; but in a country of so large 
an extent as the Province of Quebec, the 
officers appointed for that purpose could not 
expect to obtain sooner such a good result, 
because they had to count with a population 
accustomed to enjoy the largest liberty in 
this matter. We had, therefore, to start by 
educating the inhabitants of our province, 
and so be able to depend upon them for a 
share of that protection. This is the reason 
it took a good whi‘e for the efforts of the 
authorities to prove a success. To-day we 
have reached that pont. I do not mean that 
we should stop at the result obtained; far 
irom that—such is not the intention of the 
government. The Hon. C. R. Devlin, with 
his great care for the general interest, aims 
at a perfect system of protection of our 
game and fisheries; and in view of this he 
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believes that it is his duty to encourage the 
clubs and develop the love of sport by cre- 
ating new reserves. In a province contain- 
ing an extent of over 600000 square miles, 
it is impossible to establish a system of pro- 
tection at the sole charge of the government. 
The revenue, although tripled during these 
last years, would not suffice to pay half of 
the expenses of such a system, and we have 
to encourage the clubs. These clubs, obliged 
by law to protect their preserves, have given 
good results. 

I may add that a very important measure, 
which should have the most effective result 
has been passed by the legislature at its ses- 
sion of 1908. At present the law holds re- 
sponsible the heads of lumbering establish- 
ments, and the contractors and sub-contract- 
ors engaged in lumbering operations for all 
offences against the game laws committed by 
men “under their control. The season for 
lumbering operation is during the winter 
months, and it is also the most convenient 
season for slaughtering big game, on account 
of the depth of snow. Moreover, the men 
are very often enticed to hunt, in order to 
supply meat for the shanty-men. It was 
deemed necessary to put a stop to these 
abuses, and the government has passed a 
measure which has already proved to be very 
satisfactory. 

As regards the length of the open season, 
[ must say that in some parts of our prov- 
ince it is too long, and should be shortened. 
But numerous difficulties present themselves 
as regards the climate and temperature, as 
well as in a few districts newly settled, where 
we have to count with the poverty and lack 
of resources of the inhabitants. It is the in- 
tention of the department, however, to sub- 
mit proposals which may suit every part of 
the province, and still improve the protec- 
tion granted to our big game. 

The licenses imposed by the government 
upon residents and non-residents some three 
years ago, to hunt in our province, have con- 
tributed a great deal to control the destruc- 
tion of moose, caribou and deer; and the 
selling of these licenses, increasing consider- 
ably from year to year, allows me to conclude 
that the inhabitants not only get accustomed 
to, but understand more and more, the neces- 
sity of helping the government in the way of 
protection, and that they are the most inter- 
ested to safeguard that source of revenue. 

As a conclusion, I can state without fear- 
ing contradiction that our big game has in- 
creased to such an extent, due to the continu- 
ous attention of the government, that the 
fish and game preserves in our province are 
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the most highly prized by strangers, so much 
so that without any advertisement, the de- 
mands from non-residents for new territories 
are getting more numerous. We have already 
even received some applications for hunt- 
ing and fishing preserves in the north part 
of our province, along the new line of the 
Transcontinental Railway, and there is no 
doubt that as soon as this railway will be 
open for traffic, many new clubs will apply 
for their incorporation and for preserves in 
this region full of big game and studded 
with lakes abounding with fish. 
Quebec, Can. J. A. Belliste, 


Inspector-General Fisheries and Game. 





GAME IN OKLAHOMA 


Tuis hunting season was the best Okla- 
homa has knor 1} in many years. The gen- 
eral cold wave that struck this section of 
the country early in November brought 
down a heavy flight of geese and ducks along 
the Arkansas, Cimmaron, Deep Fork and 
Canadian Rivers, and the extremely dry 
weather of the past summer, causing a 
scarcity of water, had caused conditions that 
brought about unusually fine shooting on 
the Verdigris and Deep Fork Lakes, which 
cover thousands of acres and never go dry. 
Speaking of the outlook for shooting and 
field sports, Graham Burnham, a prominent 
sportsman, recently said: “There are more 
quail in the country this season than there 
lias been for the past ten years. Evidently, 
the heavy shooting last fall had but little 
impression on the crop of birds.” 

The quail season, which opened November 
15th and lasts until February Ist, is amply 
long to satisfy any sportsman, while the 
short term of deer and wild turkey shooting 
appeals to the hunters of bigger game, who 
have been restricted up to this season. Both 
deer and turkey are undoubtedly on the in- 
crease in Oklahoma, and are appearing in 
the Concharta Mountains and Tiger Hills in 
Creek County. They are even being reported 
this year in the blackjack ridges of Lincoln 
and Pottawatomie Counties, from where they 
were completely driven by hounding three 
years ago. While there is some complaint 
coming from hunters outside of the state on 
account of the $15 non-resident license, and 
the day and season bag limit, every true 
sportsman of Oklahoma has reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the protection given to 
Oklahoma’s game by the present state game 
laws, the strenuous enforcement of which 
insures a rapid increase in the amount of 
game and an extension of its habitat. There 
is no reason why prairie chickens should 


not be plentiful in eastern Oklahoma under 
proper legislative enactment. Illinois and 
lowa, both older states, present striking ex- 
amples of what may be done in the perpetu- 
ation of prairie chicken shooting here. 

The introduction of the English and Mon- 
golian pheasant at various places is proving 
a great success, and it is expected that Ok- 
lahoma will be well stocked with these beau- 
tiful game birds in course of a very few 
years. There is no open season on the 
pheasant in Oklahoma now, and the law 
gives this bird absolute protection for the 
next five years. Climatic and other condi- 
tions are favorable for the rapid propaga- 
tion of the pheasant. 


Tulsa, Okla. J. Burr Gibbons. 





ARE THEY REALLY IBEXES? 

SporTSMEN throughout the Pacific North- 
west will give every support to W.R. Parker, 
of Baker City, Ore., in his efforts to secure 
state or federal protection for a herd of 
ibex on Mount Eagle in the Cornucopia 
Range. Parker advocates the creation of a 
preserve around the mountain so that the 
only known herd of ibex on the continent 
may be saved from slaughter. He believes 
that since the haunt of the rare animal, in- 
accessible -as it is in the mountain fastness, 
is now known, it ought to be protected to 
prevent extinction. Parker is a seasoned 
hunter and knows every trail and cafion in 
eastern Oregon, where he has explored the 
country for years. When he first announced 
the presence of ibex in the Northwest, some 
of the more skeptical demanded proof, 
though they did not openly scout the vete- 
ran’s report. Accompanied by his two 
brothers, Parker made a trip to the mountain 
and returned with a buck, doe and fawn, 
which were killed within two days. He 
brought the carcases to town and had the 
skins mounted. Hunters of big game are 
now ready to give their support to the move- 
ment for a new preserve, and they will not 
leave anything undone to carry their point. 

That sporting blood tells is evidenced in 
the case of E. L. Casey, a resident of Walla 
Walla, Wash., who was so severely crushed 
in an asphalt mixer that he may never re- 
gain the use of his legs. He is passing the 
late fall on his brother’s ranch shooting 
ducks. Casey is carried to the pit, near 
which his decoys are set; and lying on his 
back or side he shoots his game. After his 
day’s hunt is over, he is carried back to his 
brother’s home. He has had some excellent 
sport. Casey fell into the machine last sum- 
mer and was crushed between the rollers, be- 
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ing drawn in to his hips before it could be 
stopped. With his back against a hot plate 
of iron, he directed the men how to take 
the machine to pieces so that he could be 
extricated, realizing it meant his death if he 
were ground back through, as the men 
wished. After months of suffering he is 
assured that he will become well again, 
though perhaps never able-bodied. 
Spokane, Wash. August Wolf. 


PREVENTING FOREST FIRES 

THE question of how best to prevent or 
control forest fires is one of vast importance, 
and yearly growing more vitally so as we 
come to seriously consider the enormous 
value of our forests to the country in gen- 
eral. In this connection interest attaches to 
the following statement, concerning the for- 
est fires in New York during 1909 and show- 
ing the small damage from this source as 
compared with the previous year, which was 
recently issued by the State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission: 

“In discussing the operation of the new 
fire-fighting system inaugurated in the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill counties this year, and 
the results obtained, Commissioner Whipple 
believes that the figures so far available am- 
ply meet the expectations of the conference 
of leading lumbermen, lawyers, philanthro- 
pists and railroad representatives, held in his 
cffice December 29th, 1908. The present law 
was the outcome of that conference, called by 
request of the commissioner for the purpose 
of devising a new fire protective system 
which would ameliorate conditions that have 
caused the devastation of great forest tracts 
it this state and for a long time had threat- 

ed co destroy the entire timber growth in 
the Ad:rondack and Catskill parks. For this 

the danger season has now passed, and 
to November sth, the total damage 
omoranis to about $25,101, with 11,967 acres 
‘ncsmed over, mostly in old burnings. Of 

‘iS area 11,769 acres are private holdirgs 
zed 198 acres are state land. Over 250 fires 
nave been reported. In the Adirondacks the 
damage amounted to $10,251; in the Cats- 
kills, $12,875. These figures show a total 
fire loss for each of the sixteen counties in 
the forest preserve approximating $1,618.18 
as against an average loss for each county 
of $40,249 last year. In 1908, there were 
177,000 acres burned; this year 11,769, nearly 
zll old buildings. In 1908 each fire repre- 
sented 252.8 acres. Figuring on the present 
basis of efficiency under the new law, 3,766 
fires would have had to occur this year to 
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burn the number of acres 700 fires burned in 
1908. In other words, the new system of fire 
fighting has confined the burned area to 
forty-seven acres per fire. The average loss 
in each forest preserve town this year is only 


$5.76. Last year it was $4,915.77 per town. 
Old System 1908. New System 1909, 
With only With 281 towns, 
131 towns, more than twice 
as much territory. 
EEE EEE IN $644,000 $25,101 
Acres burned....... 177,000 11,967 
PEE: svt csvesencess 700 250 
Increase in efficiency 
based on number 
RO arrears 180% 
Increase in efficiency 
based on number oe 
of acres burned... 1,303 % 


“Considering the much larger territory to 
watch and protect, the small total acreage 
and number of fires are very significant. The 
actual regult has to some extent been affected 
by different weather conditions in the two 
years. Owing to the observation stations and 
2 paid fire fighting force, this year the fires 
were gotten at immediately and extinguished, 
in nearly every case, quickly. They were not 
allowed to gather headway and burn large 
areas. On the other hand, it has not been 
as dry as last year; yet fires burned mvch 
later this fall than last. Many times, if the 
ald system had been in use, large conflagra- 
tions would have ensued. The point is to 
get at the fire when it starts. 

“There has been expended during 1909, 


up to and including November 5th, $y40,- 
175.41. This expenditure was divided as fol- 
lows: 


For salaries of superintendents and _ 
patrolmen ..-sceccccccccccvccssccess $15,224.57 





Expenses of above-named employees..... 8,407.46 
CUR GURNEE oaks 6 co weeds recwieavesse 1,199.72 
Permanent telephone construction and 

mountain observation stations......... 5,958.46 
TAGE. occ ob Meeddeen. casa be TSS SNC OSS RCO 837.19 
Special work, making trails.............- 135.48 
Pay and keeping of laborers and others 

actually fighting fire..............ee0. 8,412.53 

WE pike ets Cia ie nds eeeevessenevs $40,175.41 

“There should be deducted from this 


amount one-half of last item, or $4,206.26, 
charged to towns and to be rebated to state, 
leaving the state’s total expense to Novem- 
ber 5th, including cost of telephone lines, ob- 
servation stations, tools, etc., which are per- 
manent and will not have to be again pro- 
vided for, $35,969.15. All told, a fine result, 
justifying the commissioner’s p!an, and the 
judgment of the conference of December 29, 
1908. In addition, every fire superintendent 


and patrolman: has assisted in enforcing the 
top-lopping law and the forest, fish and game 
laws generally, bringing about a much better 
condition in the forest preserve counties.” 
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WILD GUINEA SHOOTING IN CUBA 


THE NIGHT before my friend, the Cuban 
judge, and I had arranged for a morning 
with the doves in an old rice-field. A hunt- 
ing friend of the judge came to tell us of the 
thousands of doves that we would see the 
next day, and he pretended to laugh at me 
for starting out with only seventy-five cart- 
ridges; but, notwithstanding his apparent 
truth and frankness, we could not persuade 
him to accompany us. This looked suspi- 
cious. It recalled the “10,000 antelopes” that 
I had on various occasions in earlier days 
on the Western plains been sent to hunt, in- 
variably without a find. So now I declared 
my modesty, saying that I would take no 
more than seventy-five cartridges and that I 
would not kill any more than thirty-doves— 
no, not even if they tried to peck me. I 
went to sleep that night with the feeling that 
we were not going to get any doves. 

We were out early and rode far to the 
hunting grounds. As we approached them, 
the judge dismally remarked that we had not 
seen a dove. “Well,” I said, “they are either 
all at the hunting grounds, or they have all 
left the country.” The latter proved to be 
the case. We wandered from spot to spot 
in the sultry atmosphere of the Cuban morn- 
ing. If he had now come up before the 
judge for trial upon the truth of what he 
kad said, our friend of the night before 
would beyond all doubt have been hung, 
drawn and quartered quickly. I felt that I’d 
have liked to be on the jury and the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the execution. 
All spirit had been steamed and sweltered 
out of us, and this must have been seen by 
a countryman whom we met as we were 
turning homeward. He asked us about the 
sport of the morning. He was kind enough 
to take no note of the palpable lies thar we 
told him, but said, “Why do you not go over 
yonder and shoot wild guineas?” Then he 
added, looking at us: “There was a fool 
came over there and killed ten yesterday.” 
In return for his kindness we took the im- 
plication meekly and pulled out for the spot 
immediately. We easily found it, for the 
countryman had given us a countryman’s 
description, unmistakable by another of his 
class, and the judge and I both plumed our- 
selves on being countrymen and woodsmen. 

By the time we had reached the spot, it 
was high noon in Cuba. The sun stood di- 
rectly overhead and poured down upon the 
world in a withering way that made all live 
things seek the shade. We were upon the 
edge of a pasture on one side and the forest 
on the other. We turned to the forest; we 
had to. Afoot, we started along its edge. 


In fifteen minutes I was swearing in heat 
and perspiration that this countryman was a 
worse liar than our friend of the night be- 
fore, when, “bang!” went the judge’s shot- 
gun a little way to my left, and I heard him 
exclaim, “Carajo! He came out of a palm 
tree.” I was working my way over towards 
him, when a tremendous fluttering startled 
me overhead. I looked up just in time to 
see the judge catch with the other barrel a 
big bird that came tumbling down almost 
upon me. Now that was something like it! 
I was alive again, but not enough so to catch 
two or three dark streaks that I saw disap- 
pear into the depth of the forest. They were 
lightning, I tell you! And I recalled how, as 
a boy, I had tried ineffectually with an old 
shotgun to kill these fowls in a Southern 
barnyard years ago. At the report of the 
gun they had ‘always ducked—nothing more. 
T never killed one, and I was sure that Mas- 
ter Guinea had dodged the shot. I recalled 
this now, and smiled at the memory. 

The circle of the wood brought us nothing 
further, except almost heat-exhaustion for 
both hunters. I was standing on the edge of 
the pasture again, panting, hot and disgusted, 
when suddenly another boyhood’s memory 
was brought back by a queer, dreamy little 
sound, “Pittew-ew-ew-ew, Pittew-ew-ew-ew,” 
heard a thousand times from domestic guineas 
dawdling in the shade at hot noontide. 

I made a slight movement, and a white- 
spotted, snake-like head peered above the 
tops of the grass under some bushes thirty 
steps away. There they were! I blazed 
away instantly, and then from half a dozen 
other bushes a nice flock rose fluttering into 
the air with a tremendous racket. Wildly I 
let go the other barrel in much doubt and 
indecision, and was greatly rejoiced at the 
proof, for the first time in my life, that I 
could kill a guinea with a shotgun. This 
proof was added to when I went to search 
the spot where I had shot at the sight of the 
little head. I had bagged him, too. 

Isn’t it astonishing how a little excitement 
utterly wipes out fatigue? I remember two 
soldiers in the Philippines who, after an all- 
night’s march, were swearing by all that was 
true that they couldn’t go a step further, 
when a shot at the head of the column an- 
nounced that a fight had commenced. Then 
those two soldiers proceeded to outrun every 
one of their comrades up a great steep hill 
to get into that fight. I had left the judge 
lying down almost dead with heat. Now, at 
the crack of my gun, he was up and- doing, 
as though he had never known fatigue and 
heat in all his life. The bunch was soon 
scattered with a loss of five. 





———— 
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The judge went wandering along the edge 
of the wood again, when suddenly the air 
was full of guineas. They surprised the old 
hunter, and so startled him that he missed 
three shots, one after the other, and the 
bunch, to my great relief, got away with the 
loss of but one. 

On horseback again, we carried the hunt 
further, sticking still to the edge of the pas- 
ture and the wood. The afternoon was com- 
ing on now, and we might expect the birds 
to be coming out of the woods to feed in 
the pasture again. The two dogs were ut- 
terly worn out and seemed to be thinking of 
nothing but the great difficulty of getting 
their breath. We could count no more on 
them to give us the scent; so it was a ques- 
tion of the hunter’s eye. 

This time it was again the little white- 
spotted, snake-like heads that gave them 
away. Unable to restrain their curiosity, 
they peeked above the grass at us as we 
passed. I saw them. In an instant we had 
dismounted and abandoned our horses. After 
a booby trick of forgetting to cock my gun 
and so losing the first one that got up, I did 
manage to get a later one that was rising 
high into the air, making back to the forest. 
He hadn’t struck the ground before my com- 
panion had brought down another almost 
over my head, and I was startled by what 
seemed a fine white chicken getting up off to 
my left. There were no houses near, but 
Cuban chickens are great wanderers, I knew. 
Still this time, I thought, I'll take chances. 
I’ll shoot first and look afterwards, and I 
did. He came down like a lump of lead. 
Hurriedly making up my mind that if he 
were a chicken, I’d sneak him into my pocket 
out of sight without a word, and afterward 
secretly make away with him in the brush, 
I made a bee-line for him in mortal fear 
that the judge would get to him first and, 
finding him a chicken, have the joke on me 
forever. I made it all right. He turned out 
to be a specimen of the rare white guinea, 
and I had made a very fair right-and-left. 

After half an hour’s rest we turned back 
upon our course. As we neared the spot 
where we had found them first, we heard a 
foolish bird sounding his “Crake, crake, 
crake, crake, crake”’—softly at first, then 
louder, until he was answered from various 
directions in the tall grass and nearby brash. 
Doubtless he intended them no harm, but he 
called six of his companions to their doom. 
One after one they fell to the judge’s gun 
or mine, until the score satisfied us both. 

R. L. Bullard, 
Lieut.-Col. U. S. A. 
Presidio, Monterey, Cal. 


A KENTUCKY FOX HUNT 

Fox hunting in Kentucky is like all other 
kinds of hunting—the pleasure of the sport 
depends more upon the man than the hunt. 
There are those who “see nothing in it.” 
There are those who neglect their families 
and their friends on account of the pleasure 
they get out of it. There are still others 
who indulge in it sanely, with profit to them- 
selves and to those with whom they come in 
contact. The people who enjoy the “fash- 
ionable” fox hunt which one reads about in 
books—the chase that is a sort of tailor- 
made affair, where more attention is paid to 
the costume and the mount than to the music 
of the hounds—would probably not enjoy a 
Kentucky fox hunt, for it is an entirely dif- 
ferent institution. ‘The first is a matter of 
clothes and smart speech and ornamentation 
of one,kind or another; the other is a thing 
of Nature, a matter of self-unconsciousness, 
a weird, dreamy sort of indescribable melody, 
blending in harmony with the hills and at- 
tuned to the inner self that knows its own 
insignificance. But it was to describe a Ken- 
tucky fox hunt, rather than to philosophizc, 
that I began this article, and since all such 
hunts are more or less alike, let me tell of 
one which took place last fall—away down 
in the southern part of the state, near the 
Tennessee line, where the chase is unpol- 
luted by the dictates of “fashionable” society. 

We had been in the field all day after 
quail, and our host had arranged the hunt 
for us for that night, telling us when we 
started out in the morning to be certain to 
get back by five o’clock. The arrangements 
were made by sending word to three or four 
of his acquaintances, who lived in the hills 
some five miles from the little village, to 
meet him with their hounds at a certain 
“forks” in the road at seven o'clock that 
evening. I mention the fact that we had 
been tramping all day, to show that, no mat- 
ter how tired one may be, one always feels 
sufficiently fresh to mount his horse for a 
fox chase. Otherwise he should consult a 
physician. 

About 5:30 p.m. it was announced that the 
horses were ready for us. Most of these had 
been borrowed for the occasion. There were 
four of us visiting my friend, and he had but 
two horses—one each for himself and wife, 
and on this occasion the wife desired to ac- 
company us. In addition to the four guests 
and our host and hostess, a merchant in the 
village and his wife begged the privilege of 
going along, and such privileges are never 
denied. 

The eight of us mounted and clattered 
through the streets of the town, to the de- 
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light of numerous dogs that came out and 
barked at the heels of our horses. We were 
not on “prancing steeds” or “noble chargers.” 
That all sounds very well in books, but those 
who indulge in fox hunting in Kentucky 
know very well that the old family “plug” 
answers every purpose quite as well as the 
thoroughbred. And if the truth must be 
told, there were several of the family “plug” 
variety in our party. - 

Whether it is a relic of barbarism that 
lurks in us, or whether it is due to the exu- 
berance of the spirits on such occasions, I do 
not know, but it is certain that one of the 
first symptoms of the fox hunt is to “holier.” 
Perhaps it is the pleasure that comes from 
being mounted, the knowledge that you are 
now the man on horseback, that causes you 
to feel that you would find pleasure in yell- 
ing like a Comanche. Or it may be because, 
out in the open, the pure air of a Kentucky 
night sinks into your lungs and makes them 
tingle, until you seek relief in screaming 
your defiance to all the world. At any rate, 
you yell; if there is a party of you, every 
one yells. A _ dignified gentleman in our 
party who had probably not spoken above 
a moderate tone for twenty years, began 
singing “See That Boat Come ’Round the 
Bend.” The ladies joined in the chorus. 
Another member of the party, 300 yards in 
the rear, kept as far behind the tune as he 
did the company. 

Time does not run against the fox hunter. 
No matter how long one may have lived in 
this old world, he is young the moment he 
starts for the chase. That may be why the 
chase is so much enjoyed—it removes the 
weight of years and props up the shoulders 
of age with the strength of youth. The dew 
puts life into the brittle hair, until it is as 
soft as the hair of childhood. The eyes be- 
come accustomed to the darkness, until one 
sees the whitened path beneath him as he 
saw it in other days. The stars, which one 
has missed for so many years while living 
in the city, take their places in the firma- 
ment and twinkle as they did ages ago, when 
the stars looked down on hopeful youth. 
The softness of the night, the motion of the 
horses, the flickering light from a farmer’s 
lamp, the ragged fence rows, the odor of the 
road, the ghostly pictures formed by the 
bushes in the fence corners—everything 
about a fox hunt tends to turn back the 
hands of time. 

We arrived at the forks of the road on 
time. Three of the friends of our host were 
there. Another had sent his regrets; he had 
sprained his ankle that day and could not 
meet us, and his hounds would not follow 


anybody else. There were no formalities in 
the way of introductions. They were glad 
to see us, the three said, and there was no 
reason to doubt it. We learned their names 
from our host’s conversation with them. 
“Bob” was niounted upon a mule, without a 
saddle. He was sitting sidewise when we 
rode up, and he rode in that position most 
ef the night, for obvious reasons. The mule 
was thin. “Bob” apologized for his predica- 
ment. He had been unable to lay his hands 
upon his saddle in the dark, and he did not 
want to keep the party waiting. Besides, it 
didn’t make any difference to him, he said. 
He was one of the substantial citizens of 
the country—a well-to-do fellow who lives 
his life with Nature and loves his God, his 
fellow men, and his hounds. Bob had a 
horn hung over his shoulder by means of a 
twine string, the curved horn of a cow, 
scraped, cleaned, and an inch of the small 
end sawed off. He placed the horn to his 
lips and gave a series of short blasts—a sort 
of ringing toot-toot-toots, ending with a 
longer blast. From different directions 
there came wriggling to him a number of 
small brown foxhounds, with here and there 
one showing considerable white and_ black. 

The other two men, “Buck” and “Uncle 
Ned,” were in a buckboard—a two-wheeled 
rig that wobbled a good deal, but was ad- 
mirably suited to the rough roads. Uncle 
Ned would remain in the road with the 
cart, he said. He was not able to get around 


much. He was over seventy, he told us, and’ 


was not as “pert” as he used to be; but he 
still liked to hear the dogs. He had just 
driven over with Buck for company; we 
needn’t pay any attention to him; he would 
take care of himself. He and Buck had 
come from the “still-house’—as he called 
the distillery six miles away—at which he 
had been a revenue officer ever since the 
government decided to tax whisky. Buck 
had a lantern swung on his arm, and he was 
nearly as large as the gigantic shadow which 
fell at his side—full six feet tall, with the 
build of a perfect athlete. He seemed at 
home there in the hills, and, while he spoke 
with a soft voice, it was evident that he 
feared neither man nor devil. He had 
worked hard all day at the “still-house,” but 
kad heard our host had visitors from the 
city, and he wanted to do what he could to 
give them a good time. Besides, he loved 
the chase; often took his dogs and went into 
the hills alone and started a fox; would be 
glad to have us come out again to-morrow 
night or any other night we would “let him 
know.” 


Buck said he would walk. He guessed he 
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could keep up, and he didn’t miss his guess. 
He did not seem to be a rapid walker, and 
made no undue effort to keep up with us; 
but whether our horses were on a trot, or 
pacing along at a moderate gait, Buck was 
at our side with his lantern. If the path 
wound around a hill, Buck cut across and 
waited for us. 

We were now in the hills. We had fol- 
lowed a winding path, single file, of course, 
and were a couple of miles from where we 
left Uncle Ned and the cart. We ought to 
hear something pretty soon, we were as- 
sured, as there were plenty of foxes in the 
hills. Wait! What was that? “Too cold,” 
Buck laconically replied, by way of explain- 
ing that the dog had scented a trail that was 
too old to follow upon such a dry night. 
There were a few short, sharp yelps from a 
hound, and then all was quiet. 

We had arrived at a little clearing, in 
which stood a cabin. The door opened, and 
a man, holding a lamp in his hand, came out. 
He wanted to know who it was and what 
we were doing. Bob, who was acquainted 
with him, told him. “I thought so,” he said. 
“That’s what I came out for. I wanted to 
tell you that I’ve got a lot of fox traps set 
in the hills, and your dogs may get into 
them. If you will ‘horn’ in your dogs,” he 
continued, “I’ll go out and throw my traps, 
as soon as I can dress.” 

Bob had started to “horn” in his dogs, 
when something happened. A dog _ was 
caught in a trap down the ravine, a quarter 
of a mile from us. T had heard twenty 
hounds red-hot upon the trail of a doomed 
fox; I had heard three or four dogs meet 
their match in a ’coon at night in the woods; 
I had heard the hoots and taunts of a mob 
of men in the city, but I had never heard 
any such unearthly noise as that. It was 
unlike anything else in the way of noise I 
had ever dreamed of, and instead of being 
one hound in a trap, it was easy to believe 
that all of the dogs in the universe were 
caught and were trying to escape by fright- 
ening the gods of thunder. 

Immediately those who understood the na- 
ture of what happened darted off in the di- 
rection of the noise, Buck in the lead with 
his lantern. The unfortunate animal was re- 
leased after considerable difficulty—since a 
dog under such circumstances attempts to 
bite anyone who approaches it. When in 
distress a dog knows no friends. The whole 
world is against him, he evidently believes, 
and he fights anything or anybody that comes 
within his range. In the meantime our trap- 
per friend had disappeared in the darkness. 
In half an hour he again appeared and told 


us that he had visited his traps and that the 
dogs might be turned into the woods. Bob 
spoke to the hounds—hissed to them, as it 
were—and encouraged them, as they rattled 
through the leaves, with an affectionate 
“Whoop-ee !” 

We did not have long to wait. There 
were a few short yelps, not very close to- 
cether; then another hound joined, and an- 
other. They would soon raise him, Bob as- 
sured us. The yelping became more fre- 
quent, and the mouthing of the dogs longer 
drawn out. It was about to become a chase. 

“There,” said Buck simply, but with ani- 
mation. The dogs had started the fox, 
away across the hills, a mile from us. The 
music broke into a full-voiced chorus. We 
sat upon our horses without speaking, and 
drank in the melody. It rose and fell as the 
dogs made their way across a high point, or 
edown through a ravine. It softened for a 
time, and then rang with a metallic chime. 
The dogs seemed to be bunched and running 
free and easy, but they were getting further 
away from us. Buck and Bob held a hur- 
ried conference, and spoke in undertones, 
ever listening to the dogs.. They decided the 
fox was making toward Elliott’s corners, 
and would swing around by “Crazy Bill’s.” 
We had better “cut across” in that direc- 
tion. 

We made a pretty fast dash for a mile— 
not at breakneck speed, as some suppose is 
necessary in fox hunting—but at a galiop 
or fast trot. We could hear the dogs as we 
rode, but not so distinctly. One must sit 
still to get the full benefit of the melody of 
a fox chase. 

“Crazy Bill’s” proved to be an opening in 
the woods—rather the beginning of a farm 
that had been hacked out on the sloping 
hillsides. “They are bringing him this way,” 
we were told, for the dogs seemed to be not 
further than half a mile away, and were 
coming closer. The hills and hollows rang 
with their music. On they came, a cyclone 
of sound, They were “strung out,” 200 yards 
of space between the foremost and the hind- 
most bound. They passed within 100 yards 
of us, although we could not see them. 
They. broke out of the woods and crossed 
the fields and circled back into the brush. 
They swung around to the right and seemed 
headed for about the point they had struck 
the trail; but Bob knew now where they 
were making for. 

Another dash of half.a mile and we ar- 
rived at a creek. Bob thought the hounds 
would cross here, although they seemed to 
be some distance from us at that time. 
Finally it became evident they were headed 
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coward us. We sat there in the night and 
listened, or dreamed, with eyes wide open, 
entranced. No one spoke. About us was 
the stillness of the night—a deathlike still- 
ness save for the mouthing of the hounds. 
Buck blew out his lantern, rendering it all 
the blacker, with the sunken stream running 
by us like a ribbon of mourning. 

And out of space there came the music of 
the chase. No two notes alike, yet every 
note blending in sweetest harmony. Only 
we and the pursued were silent. The anxious, 
rolling, joyous baying of the hounds hot 
upon the heels of their quest, told us the 
course of the fleeing fox, but otherwise we 
knew not that there was an unhappy thing 
on earth. 

The fox crossed the stream several hun- 
dred yards below us and was lost in the 
hills, where we could not follow. At last, 
the chase continued so far from us that it 
could be but indistinctly heard; and after it 
became evident that it would get no nearer, 
it was decided to give it up. Bob blew his 
horn for his hounds, but they would not re- 
spond. And Bob admitted that he would 
not think much of a hound that would obey 
such a command at such a time. He said 
they would find their way home next day, 
even as we found our way home at two 
o'clock that morning. 


Dayton, O. Geo. F. Burba. 


HORSEBACK HUNTING 

Few people who go to the woods to hunt 
realize the use that can be made of aban- 
doned logging roads. In the parts of the 
country that have been lumbered, these roads 
run for miles in all directions. Most of them 
are impassable for wagons, but a horse can 
easily travel them. Take, for instance, the 
region around Owls Head Mountain in the 
Adirondacks; one of the best deer countries 
in that region. Twelve years ago this was 
lumbered over, and two years ago it was cut 
over a second time. There are now close to 
twenty miles of passable roads, running in 
all directions, which pass through the very 
best of the hunting, and a man on horseback 
can ride over all of them. 

A deer is not very much afraid of a horse, 
and can be approached much closer on a 
horse than on foot. I have driven a team 
so near a deer that I could touch it with the 
whip; vet very few people have appreciated 
the possibilities of horseback hunting, save 
in the South and West. The first require- 
ment is a sure-footed horse that will permit 


you to shoot from his back. This is not al-. 


ways easy to find, but almost any horse can 


be taught to stand firearms. I know of 
one, of Wyoming stock, that was so well 
trained that as soon as a man raised a rifle, 
the beast would plant his fore feet well 
spread, and remain as motionless as though 
cast in bronze! And he would stand that 
way as long as one cared to shoot. The sad- 
dle is the next question. One wants a big 
saddle with a good horn and fairly high 
cantle. Rings for fastening a pack on should 
be attached behind the cantle. If one has to 
ride far to get into hunting country, a scab- 
bard for the rifle will come in very handy. 
That is about all the special equipment need- 
ed, except a good rope about forty feet in 
length, and a small axe in a leather 
sheath. 

When riding through deer country, one 
should go slowly, letting the horse pick his 
own way. If you see a hill or a swamp that 
you want to hunt, tie the horse to a tree and 
hunt on foot. You will find the horse there 
when you come back. One will find this 
method of hunting much easier than tramp- 
ing on foot and just as exciting. If you 
don’t kill a deer, it is much easier to fide 
home with a heavy heart than it is to walk. 
If you do kill one, you will find it much 
easier to throw the carcase across the saddle, 
rope it on and lead the horse home, than it 
would be to throw it across your own back 
and pack it four or five. miles. 

Long Lake, N. Y. Talbot Bissell. 


“SALMONED” DOGS 

In the December number the question is 
asked: “Will raw salmon kill dogs?” Ob- 
servation inclines me to answer in the af- 
firmative. Several years ago I was located 
on the Rogue River, near Grant’s Pass, Ore- 
gon. The man I was stopping with owned a 
nice dog, which was taken sick and within 
three or four days died. The owner said 
the dog had eaten raw salmon, since the 
symptoms were the same as those of other 
dogs which had died after eating salmon. 
Later he bought another dog, which I took 
with me into the river bottoms to hunt squir- 
rels and birds. The dog hunted very well 
for a beginner, but | finally missed him, and 
after quite a search I discovered him eating 
something which proved to be a dried sal- 
mon. He took sick immediately, and I think 
he lived hardly three days. I was told that 
death was caused by the salmon bones 
piercing the stomach, but other informants 
attributed it to the phosphorus contained in 
the fish—which seems to be the most likely 
conclusion. 


Romford, Conn. S. D. Ford. 
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ARTIFICIAL BAITS 


THE general use of artificial baits has kept 
manufacturers on the jump, to keep up with 
the demand for what they have already 
brought out, and to produce new ideas, 
knowing perfectly well that once on the 
market, with the proper amount of advertis- 
ing, they will find a ready sale. That imi- 
tation baits have proved their worth is no 
longer a question to be debated. There is 
no doubt about their effectiveness, and that 
they will continue to grow in favor is an 
established fact. There are a great many 
things in their favor: the fact of always 
being supplied, their convenience, no danger 
of running short of bait, no hustling for 
worms, seining of minnows, or chasing of 
frogs; just a little, old something bristling 
with hooks does the business. 

They can be divided into two classes: the 
surface baits, which are not weighted, and 
are so constructed as to remain on top of 
the water, and those which sink and run 
below the surface. Of the two, the surface 
bait is much the easier to control, and is 
one of the very best of lures for the begin- 
ner in the art of casting. The use of the 
other is a much more difficult proposition, 
and this lure requires more skill to cast 
with, as it must not remain stationary; for, 
in order to keep it out of the weeds and 
off the bottom, it must be kept in motion, 
and as soon as it strikes the water it should 
be started on the move. 

Backlashing in casting is very provoking, 
and to the angler who is fortunate enough 
to have so mastered the art as to not be 
troubled occasionally, I take off my hat. 
I have met some good ones in my time, and 
have yet to find one who will not occasion- 
ally be compelled to grit his teeth and pick 
out a snarl. Should he be using a surface 
bait, he can take his time in unraveling 
the line but if under water it is liable to 
catch on the bottom of the lake. After the 
cast is made one can use his own judgment 
as to how fast to retrieve the line; some 
reel in with a rush; others, very slowly. 

These lines are manufactured in all shapes, 
colors, and sizes: some to look like min- 
nows, frogs, angle-worms, grubs, etc.; in 
fact about everything a fish feeds on. 
Others, well! I can’t say what they do look 
like, having never seen any living thing 
that resembled them in appearance. They 
are all supplied with numerous hooks, and 
any fish that strikes and gets away is in- 
deed lucky. Yet in spite of this vast army 
of lures, some of which are fearfully and 
wonderfully made, I am a firm believer in 
the good old-fashioned spoon-hook, and for 


all-around fishing, in all kinds of water, and 
conditions of weather, day in, and day out, 
this lure has them all “backed off the board.” 
There is something about the flashing, twirl- 
ing piece of bright metal which will at- 
tract the mascalonge, bass, pickerel, and 
in fact most of our game fishes. It is easy 
to control and certainly does get its share of 
the fish. The question of whether the tuft 
of gaudy feathers or the spinner is the at- 
traction, is of little consequence. I have 
caught fish on them, when they were new 
and bright, and again have been successful 
after the feathers had been worn, but, of 
course, I would prefer them as they come 
from the factory. 

One of the most successful bass lures I 
have ever seen, was made by that prince of 
good fellows, clever caster, and close ob- 
server, Jim Lisinger, of Council Bluffs, 
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Iowa. This peculiar striking combination 


was two small spinners, followed by a big 
red fly, into which was hooked a _ small 
forked piece of pork rind. When I first saw 
it, I asked Jim, “Why this combination and 
so much of it?” “Well, Kit, it’s this way,” 
he said, “if they want something bright, 
they can take the spinner; if they are piay- 
ing the red, they can hop to the fly, and 
if they are plebeian enough to want meat, 
they can heip themselves to the pork.” 
There is no getting away from the facts, 
it’s a bully thing to cast with and the bass 
take very kindly to it. 

Yet in spite of all their attractions there 
are times when these lures are worthless. 
Last June a party of us was in tlie sand hills 
of Nebraska, fishing for bass. At Hack- 
berry, a lake situated in Cherry County 
about twenty-five miles from Valentine, we 
found great numbers of fish, and they were 
leaping over each other in their eagerness 
for anything in the line of artificial baits, 
but they would not deign to look at a frog. 
As I say, this was the condition at Hack- 
berry, while at Willow Lake, which is near 
and connected by a stream, do you think 
they would strike the artificial bait? They 
wanted frogs. Here was a condition hard 
to understand. With no perceptible change 
in the weather, in one lake artificial bait was 
king, and a frog amounted to nothing, while 
in the other the opposite was true; yet we 
wonder at times why they will not rise, and 
after trying all our lures are still unable to 
get so much as a chance at them. So I say, 
when you go fishing, load up on all sorts of 
lures, and try for them. Give the fish what 
they want, if you have it. 

Pork rind has many advantages. Not 
bacon rind mind you; but salt pork, which 
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is white and much more attractive when in 
the water. Cut a small piece about the size 
of your finger, split it up about half way, 
hook it on to your frog hook if you choose, 
and use it to cast with; you will notice when 
it is moving through the water that the 
two streamers or legs take on a very life- 
like motion and it certainly does look as 
though, it was alive. Another fine thing 
about it is, that they can’t pull it off—it will 
be there when you are tired out, no matter 
how much you whip it about, or how many 
fish have struck it. Again, if you ever suf- 
fered any remorse about putting a hook 
through a live frog or minnow, this bait will 
settle all that. 

I think that the manufacturers of these 
artificial baits have almost “killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg” when they sup- 
plied their lures with so many hooks. They 
have succeeded in getting the legislatures 
of several states aftér them, and if they 
are not careful there will be more legislation 
against them. They should tumble to the 
fact that their lures would be just as ef- 
fective and answer all purposes with a less 
number of hooks on them. Personally I 
have known users of these baits to take off 
a number of hooks before using them. 

Artificial flies are successful. They only 
have one hook. They are endless in 
variety, and while most of them are made 
in imitation of the genuine fly, there are 
many which are unlike anything I have 
ever seen alive, and we are surprised to see 
a trout or bass jump for them when they 
are placed in the water naturally. So after 
all is said, the way the lure goes into the 
water and acts afterward is about all there 
is to it. One not proficient in the art of 
fly-casting may get fish at times, but I’ll put 
my money on the one who is able to place 
his fly about where he wants it to go, and 
have it drop gently and naturally into the 
water—all of which takes a vast amount of 
time, patience and perseverance. For one 
may go out day after day and come back 
with an empty creel; but by sticking to it, 
watching others who have mastered the art, 
they will be rewarded. They have accoin- 
plished something which will make any 
other method seem very commonplace, and 
they will wonder why they have not tried 
fly-casting before. 

Of course, the taking of fish is a grand 
sport, at any time and by every method. Even 
the still-fisherman gets a look at the great 
outdoors, and has his sport catching them. 
The bait-caster has his satisfaction in being 
able to place his lure in a clear space be- 
tween the lily pads, or over in the hole 
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near the big log, and of reeling in that fel- 
low which has been lurking in the shadow, 
waiting like Micawber, for something to turn 
up. But the fly-caster—Ah, me! notice his 
deftness and skill; the slender rod and long 
line as he brings it back for a cast; his ab- 
solute control that it does not strike the 
ground or water behind him, but is started 
back just as it is about to drop, to be placed, 
perhaps, on a leaf which floats on the water 
—then to be pulled off, and snatched by a 
fish which has seen it coming through the 
air. The fight is on, and the rod bends, 
the line straightens out, as it cuts through 
the water, the reel begins its song as Mr. 
Fish rushes here, there, up and down, fight- 
ing, struggling, leaping in his endeavors to 
get rid of that unusually dainty morsel which 
had looked so tempting to him, and which 
he now finds impossible to get rid of. What 
can equal this? See! the rod is now held 
high above the angler’s head—he is giving 
him the bait—and all the spring of the rod, 
taking every advantage possible! It’s a soul- 
stirring fight and the angler is not sure of 
its termination, nor can he be until he has 
the fish in his creel. Now he is guiding him 
in and out, slowly but surely wearing him 
down, till at last he comes, gasping and 
choking, to join other inquisitive brothers 
and sisters in a well-filled creel. This is 
fly-casting. Fine sport, is it not? 
Omaha, Neb. Kit Carson. 





A WEEK ON KINGS RIVER 

Twenty-two miles from Fresno, the great 
raisin center of California, nestles the little 
town of Laton in a bend in the Kings River. 
A friend was waiting for me with horse and 
buggy, and after a two-hours’ ride I alighted 
at his ranch in time for a generous supper. 
My friend and his good wife were former 
Kansans, but six years ago he got itching 
feet. A man with an illustrated lecture—il- 
lustrating the beautiful Kings River from the 
great cafion down into Fresno County— 
came to the town where my friend lived, and 
he was so charmed with the scenery and the 
cutlook that he packed his belongings and 
“went West to grow up with the country,” 
locating on twenty acres of raw land on the 
Laguna de Tache, an old Mexican grant then 
just put on the market and opened for set- 
tlers. Here it was that I tarried. I came to 
make a week of it as the time was October 
I, just at the opening of the California quail 
season. 

I was up by daylight next morning, but it 
was raining. So I watched the clouds float, 
now high, now low, kissing the mountain 
tops or scurrying along close down the foot- 
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hills into the great valley of the San Joa- 
quin. Occasionally the rain ceased, and 
myriads of larks threw out their yellow 
breasts and warbled roundelays that echoed 
through the alfalfa fields and trilled to the 
wood-skirted stream half a mile away. 
Flocks of blackbirds chattered close by, 
while woodpeckers, flickers and saucy blue 
jays filled the air with their music. Almost 
within gunshot, stretching out like a silken 
ribbon toward the cafion, was Kings River, 
bordered with dense patches of underbrush 
and woods, where the quail love to hide, and 
here innumerable doves flutter about. Here, 
too, in the river, the black bass and the 
trout lurk in the deep and dark pools, and 
the lover of rod and reel finds sport that 
fills his heart with joy. There be sports and 
sports, but none compare with angling. 
There isa pleasurable excitement attached to 


angling that can not be described. Only he who ®” 


loves the rod and reel can know it and feel 
it. Here, too, the toothsome teal, the red- 
head, the mallard, and ducks of other species, 
swim in fancied security, for the feed is 
plentiful and rich. Jack rabbits and cotton- 
tails also abound. Yet this is not the hunts- 
man’s paradise it once was. The red man 
preserves the game; the white man destroys 
it. The red man kills only for food necessi- 
ties; the white man kills for the sport of 
killing. 

But the rain ceased; I took my rod, reel 
and fish basket, and sought the river. My 
assortment of flies is not large or varied. 
Izaak Walton advised anglers to carry a 
dozen flies of different makes—I have Royal 
Coachman, Black Ant, Grey Hackle, and a 
number of “home-made” ones. And, paren- 
thetically, I find these home-made flies “kill- 
ers.” I don’t get them up just as artistic as 
the store-made ones, but they do the busi- 
ness—they get the fish; and when I go fish- 
ing I just want fish. 

Selecting a dark, deep-looking pool, under 
a dense overhanging live oak, I attached 
three flies to my leader and made a cast. 
Swish—whir-r-r-r—clicketty-click! went line 
and reel. A quick strike, and two trout were 
hooked—about a pound and a half each. But 
the bank was steep, and I had no landing 
net. I played them some time, but in the 
attempt to land them, the hooks pulled loose, 
and they were gone. Then I laughed. 
Laughed at the fun of getting them so quick- 
ly—laughed at their escape. You don’t be- 
lieve it? Well, my brother, that is the cor- 
rect way to fish or hunt. I have had many 
a hearty laugh when I missed the fairest and 
easiest kind of wing-shot. Cussin’ don’t do 
any good. It rattles a person. The sports- 


man who laughs has the most fun and usu- 
ally gets the biggest string. Laugh; don’t 
cuss. 

Several more casts brought no results and 
1 moved up near a hole just above a riffle. 
I took off the flies and put on an Ar Wil- 
son No, 1 spoon—small, but a killer. I cast 
toward the riffle and trolled up, when zip! 
came a strike, and in a few moments I 
landed a three-pound black bass. Inside of 
an hour I caught seven bass, the largest 
weighing three and a half pounds. A pe- 
culiar thing in angling is that you catch to- 
morrow what you tried for to-day. Old 
anglers know this. I could not get a strike 
from another trout that afternoon, though I 
tried ever so hard; but the next day I gota 
good string of trout, and never a bass. 

My week’s stay on Kings River resulted 
in good bags of quail, a number of mallard 
ducks, and large strings of fish. But one of 
the chief charms of the outing was the milk, 
butter, watermelons, peaches and_ berries 
raised on my friend’s ranch, not to mention 
many kinds of vegetables, including “roast- 
ing-ears.” A few years ago a desert, and 
now blooming under cultivation. The sec- 
tion is watered by irrigation ditches .and is 
an agricultural paradise. 


J. H. Davis. 





THE KAWARTHA LAKES 

I woutp like to say a few words regard- 
ing conditions at the Kawartha Lakes, On- 
tario, waters looked upon with more or less 
disdain by the “rough and ready” bunch, 
which likes or pretends to like nothing more 
than to bunk under a pup tent (which leaks), 
and lives on greasy bacon and weak coffee 
cooked over a smoky fire, where big trees 
grow and the “white water” kicks up a fuss. 

I went to the Kawartha Lakes in the face 
of an opposition calculated to make me 
doubtful of results, to say the least, and was 
agreeably surprised. I found the bass fishing 
excellent. I fished during the two first weeks 
in July, after the season had been open 
about two weeks, and was among the early 
arrivals. You know the Ontario laws do not 
permit the taking of many bass or “lunge,” 
so that the killing of the limit of the former 
was easy. I threw back into the lake, un- 
harmed, dozens of bass that weighed a pound 
or a pound and a half, because I found it 
possible to take home every evening five that 
would average two and one-half pounds. 
I killed one small-mouth that weighed four 
and one-half pounds, after as pretty a battle 
as anyone could ask for. The mascalonge 
didn’t appeal to me as much as the bass, but 
I gaffed several, including a 17-pounder. 
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The hotel proprietor, Alex. Lowe, is first 
of all a fisherman, and incidentally knows 
how to care for his guests. He generally 
finds time to take out the real fishermen him- 
self for half a day, and I really was sur- 
prised at the personal attention he gave to 
insure their getting fish. 

Stony Lake is large, and one can find 
everything from deep holes to shallow, fast 
water. Lily pads, sand banks and grass pro- 
vide ideal bass spots and the still-fisherman 
and troller, or the fly- and bait-caster, can be 
suited without leaving the lake. I found that 
the bass. rose equally well to fly and bait. 
I don’t troll or still-fish, but those who did 
seemed satisfied with the result. For live- 
bait fishermen, minnows and frogs are sold 
cheap—I think minnows are $1.00 a hundred. 

In addition to the fact that it affords splen- 
did opportunities, the region has the ad- 
vantage of being accessible to persons living 
in the East and Middle West. I have never 
been in the Muskoka region, but met gentle- 
men this summer who have been, and who 
said the fishing was no better, while the 
necessity of formality at all times made it 
painful. For a man of family who wants a 
summer outing at the minimum cost, where 
it is not necessary to crawl into dinner coat 
and stiff collar when nursing a tender neck, 
I submit the Kawartha Lakes, Stony Lake 
preferred, because of its many advantages 
which the upper lakes of the chain are 
said not to possess. 


Cleveland, Ohio. G. R. Pulford. 


ON QUAKER RUN 

I wisH to remark that our trip last June 
was “different.” 

Mell McDowell, by all odds the most pesi- 
tive character in our party, had made a crude 
map of the country, aided by several hunters 
and woodsmen who were familiar with the 
territory at and adjacent to the “big divide.” 
All agreed that without the aid of a compass 
or blazed trees, it was next to impossible to 
reach Quaker Run. So it was with anxiety 
that we searched out the trees bearing the 
marks of some wise old hunter’s axe, and 
when we found them, and learned at what 
intervals to expect the tree bearing the half- 
healed scar, we consulted the compass and 
found their course due west; and we fol- 
lowed on and on, not at all in the careless 
spirit of a former trip, but with reverential 
awe which increased as the song birds were 
left behind, and with profound respect for 
the great silent woods, remembering how 
menacing and inhospitable we had _ scen 
them. 


Mell kept in the lead, bearing his pack of 
twenty or thirty pounds as though uncon- 
scious of it. Tall and lithe as an Indian, he 
kept us hustling to keep within speaking dis- 
tance. How I envied him! Yet it was not 
envy, it was admiration. He seemed so 
manly with his quiet determination and 
skillful manners. Often while Frank and 1 
unstrung our packs to rest, he stood silently 
by waiting for us. There was no taunt in 
his voice or manner; and when at last the 
faithful trees brought us to the long-wished- 
for Quaker Run, and we put down our packs 
declaring there was no sense in going far- 
ther, he stood by and told us of a log cabin 
some one had told him of located near 
the bank of the first stream coming into 
Quaker Run to the left after leaving the 
“blazed trees.” He kept this information 
back, intending to surprise us, and we 
took up our vacks again and followed him 

The air became heavy as though rain 
threatened, and the heat of the forest added 
weight to the packs. Mell had gotten out of 
sight entirely when we heard him whistle. 
Then we came upon the noisy little stream 
to the left, and, following it up, soon came 
in sight of the log cabin. A white mist, 
dense as fog, now permeated the forest, im- 
parting a grayish tint to the deep green of 
the hemlocks, vaguely outlining their droop- 
ing limbs and blending all objects into a 
liquid picture, silent save for the tinkling of 
the stream. The lLttle cabin close to the 
bank, in the midst of a small natural mead- 
ow, seemed rightfully to be!ong to its sur- 
roundings, as though it had come when the 
others came—the stately hemlocks, the birch 
and beech, and the only playful thing among 
them, the brook. As the clouds released the 
parting sun, a flood of light was caught and 
held by the towering trees and reflected 
through the mist. And we are a part of it 
all; as truly Nature’s children as the trees 
or the brook, and we fe!t our kinship as we 
entered into our inheritance. The man who 
held the deed to those lands never felt his 
proprietorship as keenly as did we. The 
man who. built the cabin had not more truly 
owned it, and we patched the roof and 
straightened the chimney with as much pride 
and feeling of authority as ever attended a 
captain’s initial voyage on his own ship. 

A veritable cabin. indeed, whose builder 
evidently knew his business. Its dimensions 
were about ten by twelve feet; the walls six 
or seven feet high, built of rather small logs 
neatly notched and well joined, while smaller 
logs and poles.framed the roof, which was 
covered with boards. A single-pane window 
admitted light, and there was a rather large 
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coor facing the east. The ground floor was 
smooth and hard. A small stove, table, two 
or three stools, and two bunks made up the 
iurnishings. 

The welcome duty of procuring trout for 
supper fell to my lot, and in a few moments 
1 was at it. The extreme caution with which 
1 at first proceeded was soon found to be 
unnecessary, as the fish were feeding and 
taking the bait everywhere. So stepping 
boldly into the stream, I followed it down, 
enjoying the best hour’s sport I ever had, 
and returning with twelve or fifteen fine 
trout. It was quite dark when I reached 
camp. <A sense of loneliness had come as 
right approached, and a welcome sight, in- 
deed, was the flood of light from the open 
door. I could hear the boys talking, and 
smell the bacon frying. Twenty minutes 
later the trout were curling and twisting in 
the bacon fat, while three hungry boys ar- 
ranged the table and soon sat down tc a 
meal of bread and butter, bacon, trout and 
coffee. 

It rained that night, but we were snug 
and dry. On getting up at daylight, I found 
a sharp pain in my hip, and investigation 
found it to be from a porcupine quill, which 
bad so far buried itself in the flesh that I 
could not take hold of it with my fingers. 
Mell tried it just once with his fingers, and, 
finding he could get no hold, took it in his 
teeth and jerked it out. Ever since I have 
known how to sympathize with a dog with 
his mouth full of quills. Also, from that 
time a pair of tweezers had their place in 
our “kit.” 

We fished and cooked and ate and “made 
camp” all day. That night we sat for a 
long time in the candletight telling stories 
and listening to Mell play the “mouth-or- 
gan,” and though I am a great lover of 
music and have become something of a 
critic, I have never since enjoyed any music 
quite as I then did Mell’s efforts. Next 
morning we began early to fish, not quitting 
until noon, when we had a good supply to 
take home. Then, after a good meal, we 
broke camp, with regrets and many promises 
to come again. 


Bradford, Pa. C. G. Dorn 


REFERENCE is made in the July Fre_p AND 
STREAM to my statement of Michigan gray- 
ling in Au Sable River, which was made on 
the authority of Dr. Henshall’s writing, I 
think. If you remember, that statement was 
corrected in a subsequent number, page 538, 
October, 1908,—which your correspondent 
evidently overlooked. 


Flatbush, L. I. Louis Rhead. 


FOUND IT AT LAST 


For the past eight or ten years I have been 
taking a month’s vacation in June up in 
northern Minnesota, principally around 
Leach Lake and the numerous small lakes 
with which that country abounds. Last sum- 
mer I struck the ideal place for black bass 
fishing and resting from the cares of the 
world. It was at Moore’s Springs, on Hub- 
bard Lake, about five miles from Akeley, 
Minn. Col. M. L. Moore has a few cottages 
on the banks of the lake, and his charges 
are very reasonable, the entertainment good, 
and the fishing the best that I have run 
across anywhere. It is one of those places 
where you do not have to dress for dinner, 
and you can thoroughly enjoy yourself. It 
is the ideal place to take the wife, for she 
will surely enjoy it there. Colonel Moore 
is an old woodsman, and gives all a hcarty 
welcome. I always take my camp outfit 
aiong and camp out, but that did not make 
any difference with Colonel Moore; he fur- 
nished me a fine camping site right beside 
his famous springs, and treated me as well 
as those who boarded with hiin. And many 
a night it was 12 o’clock before he left my 
camp-fire, where we had been telling “bear 
stories” of the north woods. 

Alma, Kan. Frank I. Sage. 


LIVE BAIT 

I HAVE read the Artificial vs. Live Bait 
controversy with genuine interest. Now, 
brother fishermen, don’t you believe, ’way 
down in your heart, in live bait? I am 
sure most of you do. 

During August, 1909, I spent a few days 
fishing on the Millstone River. The first 
few days I used such bait as artificial frogs 
and spoons, and I did not get a single 
strike. When the last day of my stay ar- 
rived, I had little hopes of turning the trip 
into a successful one. In the morning some- 
one, hearing that I had not caught a fish, 
suggested “night-walkers.” I procured some 
from a boy and started riverward. I made 
a short cast into some eddies below a dam, 
and had not long to wait before my hands 
were full landing a bass which was twelve 
inches long. I duplicated the feat within 
ten minutes, landing one about eleven in- 
ches long. I also caught some smaller fish. 
Fishing in vain nearly a week with artificial 
bait and in one day having the above luck 
with live bait, although not much, was 
enough to make me, from that time on, a 
live-bait advocate. I would like to hear 
from anglers of other localities. 


Somerville, N. J. Jas. S. Cawley. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 

Tue glory of the Aurora Borealis can only 
be feebly suggested by the artist’s brush, and 
color photography must be perfected before 
the camera can catch more than a hint of its 
wonders. We are indebted to our well- 
known contributor, George G. Cantwell, for 
the remarkable moonlight photograph here 
given, probably the best yet secured of the 
northern lights. The plate was exposed an 
hour. 

Mr. Cantwell has traveled extensively 
throughout Alaska, and during the past year 
made an eventful 100-day trip from Valdez, 
traversing practically unknown country, as 
evidenced by the fact that he met but one 
white man before striking the headwaters of 
the Copper River. Moose, sheep and bear 
were found quite plentiful in this region, and 
we trust that we can prevail upon Mr. Cant- 
well later to give our readers a detailed ac- 
count of his trip. 





A HALF-FORGOTTEN ART 
Two HUNDRED years ago the white man in 
America undertook a herculean task—to de- 
nude a continent of the grandest, heaviest 
forest the world ever knew. In this work 
there was perfected that inimitable imple- 


ment, the American woodsman’s axe—new 
in shape of blade and poll, and “hung” to a 
nicety on a handle of odd but exact contour 
—as different in every way from the Old 
World axe as the modern pocket axe differs 
from the tomahawk or the English half-axe. 
There was also developed the American axe- 
man, with the skill to split a hair with his 
favorite implement, and who knew to the 
breadth of a hair where any tree in the 
forest could be made to fall. The breed is 
dying out in the land, for its day of useful- 
ness is past. It would be difficult to-day to 
find a man who could cut five cords of four- 
foot wood, or cut and split 400 ten-foot rails, 
“from the stump”; or who could stand on a 
log with his toes to the top and chop both 
sides without changing his position, cutting 
the lower end of each chip to an exact line 
and meeting the two kerfs at the heart almost 
as smoothly as a sawcut. It took constant 
practice to keep one up to perfect form, 
and we have no longer the trees to practice 
on. When you picked up a farmer’s axe 
fifty years ago, the edge was like that of a 
razor, without nicks, and ground and whetted 
until you had to take its being there on trust, 
since it was not visible to the eye. Now, 
you are reminded of the old backwoods idea 
of a dull axe—“You could ride to mill on 
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its edge.” Still there must be some scattered 
remnant of the old guard remaining, and 
maybe some one of the veterans will chance 
to read these words and be prompted to re- 
ply. 

Nowadays they teach woodcraft in books. 
Not a very satisfactory method, even if the 
self-appointed teacher is competent in every 
way—which is sometimes not the case. Re- 
cently I picked up a book which aspires to 
instruct the youthful mind, and on one of 
its pages I found instructions for chopping 
down a tree. You commence “under the 
lean,” and chop in till the tree begins to 
crack; then you go to the other side and 
start your chip six inches above the first. 
This method would certainly finish any tree 
—but how would the stump look? Didn't 
we always judge an axeman by the neat ap- 
pearance of his stumps? Again, the direc- 
tions say that in chopping a tree two feet 
through, it is necessary to start two chips on 
the underside of the tree two feet apart, cut 
out the intervening wood and keep hacking 
away until you get results. The directions 
are made plain by a drawing which shows 
the same slant on the stump that you have 
on the upper side of the kerf. Now I want 
some old woodsman to tell me how big a 
chip they used to take on a two-foot tree. It 
seems to me that a ten-inch chip—the lower 
side kept square—would run the cut back 
pretty well toward the heart; and when the 
heart was passed just far enough to give 
the tree a little “cant,” we would go around 
to the other side and get busy, on practically 
the same level. I am just going by memory, 
but for a number of years I was hacking 
down a dozen or so of big trees each week— 
and a man could sit comfortably on the 
stump after the tree was down. 

The trouble with too many of our hand- 
books on woodcraft is that they were written 
by parlor experts. What do you think 
about it? 

Stamford, Conn. 

NEW BOOKS. 

(The books noticed in this department 
will be supplied by “Field and Stream” 
upon receipt of publisher's advertised price.) 

Lire Histortes oF NorTHERN ANIMALS.— 
An Account of the Mammals of Manitoba. 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. We have here a most 
valuable book of natural history, written on 
a strictly scientific basis, but in a manner 
that will make it popular with the general 
reader. It is the fruits of the author’s thirty 


Roger Reed. 


years of personal observation, during which 
he has visited nearly every state in the union 


on'trips to collect specimens and information. 
The work is in two volumes, entitled re- 
spectively, “Grass-eaters,” and “Flesh-eat- 
ers,” and no one of the families or species of 
mammals found in Manitoba has been neg- 
lected. It is perhaps to be expected that Mr. 
Seton should write largely from the sports- 
man’s viewpoint and enliven his pages with in- 
numerable hunting incidents, but he has prof- 
ited by every available scientific source of in- 
formation, and usually quotes at length the 
earliest known references by explorers and 
writers to the animal under consideration. 
Especially interesting and instructive is the 
series of maps showing the original range of 
the various species. Illustrated with 560 
drawings by the author. Price, $18.00, net. 


THe Butter’s FLigHt From Powper To 
Tarcet.—By W. F. Mann. Munn & Co., New 
York. The author gives an idea of the scope 
of his work by its sub-title: “A Study of 
Rifle Shooting with the Personal Element 
Iexcluded, Disclosing the Cause of the Error 
at Target.” It is a thorough!y practical 
treatise, and may be accepted as the most 
valuable recent addition io the literature of 
ballistics relating to small arms. The infor- 
mation cortained is the result of practical 
experience extended over thirty-eight years 
and with all descriptions of rifles, from the 
muzzle-loader to the latest of modern arms, 
establishing by experiment the value of con- 
jecture and theory, ever keeping in view the 
possibility of perfect accuracy at the target 
and intelligently striving to attain it. - Illus- 
trated with 188 plates, showing the results of 
over 300 rifle experiments performed and 
chronologically arranged. A book which will 
answer practically all the questions that have 
troubled rifle enthusiasts. Price, $4.00, post- 
paid. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S Doc.—By C. A. Bryce, 
M.D. We previously referred to this book, 
when privileged to reprint a chapter from 
advance proofs. Its writer is a dog lover, 
a dog owner, a practicing physician and a 
sportsman, and he has given us a book ex- 
actly suited to the needs of those who keep 
a bird dog, and do not like to be dependent 
upon veterinarians and trainers for its edu- 
cation and care. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


THe Screntiric AMERICAN Boy AT SCHOOL. 
~Munn & Co., New York. The remarkable 
sale of “The Scientific American Boy,” 
brought out by this publishing firm some two 
or three years since, is sufficient apology for 
the appearance of the present volume, even 
if excuse was required for giving the boys 
just the sort of book they best like. Without 
trespassing upon ground covered before, this 
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REMEMBER THIS 


book is crammed from cover to cover with 
the “how” of planning and buildings things 
generally considered too difficult in construc- 
tion for boys to undertake. From boats to 
truss bridges and flying machines, the things 
these schoolboys made other boys can make— 
and they will be eager to try. Price, $2.00. 





REMEMBER THIS NEXT SEASON 


WE left Chicago August 12th for Park 
Rapids, Minn., on the Great Northern Rail- 
road, arriving on the evening of the 13th. 
Park Rapids is a good live town, and a 
good place to get your provisions (and out- 
fit, for that matter). We stopped at the 
Commercial Hotel, across the street from 
the depot, a good hotel charging only $1 a 
day. There are also three other hotels 
running up to $2, but none better. There 
are three strings of lakes here, one having 
ten, one twelve and one fifteen lakes. We 
chose Potato Lake, nine miles north, which 
is not so much fished as the others. The 
three of us carried our own tents and 
camping outfit and camped on the east end 
of Potato Lake, near the house of F. C. 
Teus, a native, who gave us what help we 
needed and assisted us to build a boat. Boats 
are scarce and I would advise taking one 
along. 

The fish in Potato Lake are perch, pike, 
pickerel (two kinds), great northern pike 
(the natives call them red-finned pickerel), 
croppies, black bass, whitefish, bullheads 
and several other kinds. There are lots of 
wild strawberries, blueberries, raspberries 
and cranberries in season. Also ducks, par- 
tridges, rabbits and deer. Lots of springs 
with the finest of soft water. A stage line 
ran near our camp, so we could order camp 
supplies at evening and receive same next 
morning. There are also St. Lawrence mas- 
calonge and brook trout in several lakes 
near. 

Now, about our camp. The people who 
saw it said we had the best camp they ever 
saw. First we set our tents up in a logging 
road, tents facing south. We had two—one 
9% x 12 with 3%-foot wall, and one 12 x 14, 
414-foot wall. We cut boards to the size 
of tents and nailed together; that is, two 
boards 9% feet and two 12 feet for the first 
tent. These stood on edge and nailed to- 
gether made a “box” 9% x 12 and one foot 
high. The same for the other tent, making 
the “box” 12 x 14 and one foot high. We 
leveled the ground ,under the boards and 
then set up the tents over them, cutting tent 
poles one foot longer than common. Then 
we tacked stake loops in the bottom of the 
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tents to boards, about two or three inches 
down the sides. This raised the tent walls 
one foot. Then we banked dirt against the 
bottom of the boards to keep flies etc. out. 
A ditch was dug on the three highest sides 
of the tents to keep us dry in case of rain. 
Our beds were made of six-inch boards and 
were 4 x 6 feet with six-inch boards on the 
bottom, leaving a six-inch box to be filled 
with small pine and balsam boughs. On top 
of this we placed a tick filled with hay. The 
boards at the bottom of the beds we left four 
or five inches apart. We dug a square hole 
in the peat soil of a marshy place (in the 
shade), and covered it with boards, the 
boards being covered with soil. This was 
the “ice-box” for milk, butter and meat. 

Dorset, the next station north of Park 
Rapids, has a resort which is popular, but 
we lived like kings for over six weeks on 
what they charge per week. 

Momence, IIls. James W. Atherton. 





OraANGE County is naturally an ideal coun- 
try for small game, such as partridge, quail, 
woodcock, snipe, duck, squirrel and rabbit, 
and up to fifteen years ago these kinds of 
game abounded. Sportsmen who have given 
the matter serious thought agree that the 
members of the legislature are not kept in- 
formed of conditions by practical sports- 
men. Foxes and hawks are numerous which 
also accounts for the present dearth. This 
year conditions are somewhat improved over 
last year and previous years. This fall a 
few very nice strings of partridge, a few 
woodcock, squirrels and rabbits were ob- 
tained, but hardly enough to pay for keep- 
ing a hunting dog the year round. Orange 
County has some very fine lakes around 
Chester, Warwick and Monroe, where bass 
and pickerel fishing is first-class. There is 
one good trout stream, about four miles long, 
which is controlled mostly by private parties. 

Goshen, N. Y. Harry B. Smith. 





THE annual contest for the amateur target 
championship of the United States has come 
to be an event of superlative importance to 
our expert trapshots, as proved by the fact 
that last year, in spite of wretched weather, 
there were 120 guns in line. This year 
nearly 200 contestants are expected to battle 
for honors. The meeting will be held De- 
cember 8th and oth, at which time the pres- 
ent issue of the magazine will be on the 
press; consequently its description must be 
deferred to the February number, wherein 
will appear record of the leading scores made 
and photographs of the winners. 














ATTENTION is called to our letters from the 
heads of the fish and game protective com- 


missions of various states 


; rrp and provinces, ¢ $ 
FROM THE a n 1 provine liscussing 
; ? existent needs in the way of 

WORKERS . ier : 
protective legislation and 


the results attained 
through the laws already in force. Such com- 
munications are of more than ordinary value, 
since they are based upon intimate acquain- 
tance with conditions throughout the entire 
state, and not, as must be the case when writ- 
ten by an individual sportsman, upon obser- 
vations made in a few localities. Game com- 
missioners and chief wardens are specialists 
in their way, devoting their entire time and 
thought to the one problem of how best the 
visible supply of game and fish may be aug- 
mented and held at its highest level. They 
know the obstacles in the way of success: 
often the handicap of adverse popular senti- 
ment, and always the difficulty of impressing 
upon the individual hunter and angler that 
the law was intended for his own restraint 
as well as that of others—for the greater 
number of offenses are due more to thought- 
lessness and sudden impulse than to deliber- 
ate criminal intent. Hence the enforcement 
of prescribed penalties often means punish- 
ment for an unintentional misdeed, and, 
though probably conducive to greater caution 
in the future, breeds in the offender a sense of 
unwarranted injury. And so it naturally fol- 
lows that game commissioners as a class are 
impressed with the need of an educational 
campaign, rather than one of wholesale cor- 
rection. It is better to induce a man to stay 
on the right side of the fence than to punish 
him for climbing over. Carrying the meta- 
phor still farther, there was never a fence 
too high for the man who believes he has a 
right on the other side. To secure universal 
respect for game laws there must first be a 
common knowledge of their necessity, and 
they must be revised, added to or simplified 
accordingly as the test of actual enforcement 
indicates. For this reason we can accept as 
authoritative the deductions of the official 
intrusted with bringing about the purpose of 
such laws, and who is in a position to judge 
the effectiveness of the instruments with 
which his task must be performed. Letters 


similar in scope to those published in the 
present issue are invited from the game and 
fish commissions of every state and province. 
Our readers will welcome them, and, in the 
words of one of our correspondents, the in- 
terchange of ideas and suggestions cannot fail 
to work toward a betterment of conditions for 
our fish and game. 


* * * 


e VERMONT must buckle on her armor to 
battle against the evil of stream pollution, 
and it will be a fight hard 
to win, because moneyed in- 
terests are to be contended 
with. It is easier to con- 
vert a market gunner from 
selling game out of season than to convince 
the owner of a mill or factory that he may 
not dispose of his refuse in the easiest way. 
He has always dumped it into a convenient 
stream and left to the current the task of its 
ultimate disposal—why shouldn’t he continue 
the practice? It is only a little brook, and 
part and parcel of his own premises. The 
boundaries of his land include it; he pays 
taxes upon the acres that are cut across and 
rendered useless by reason of its vagrant 
ramblings—why not realize something in re- 
turn from its convenience as a sewer? He 
feels aggrieved that the state should interfere 
in a matter of such vital interest to himself 
and of so small account to the community at 
large. Moreover, how else can he dispose of 
his sawdust, factory sweepings and drainage, 
and other unsightly and unsanitary refuse? 
There are ways possible, but any of them 
are expensive—and money is money these 
hard times. If only as a matter of principle, 
he would rather fight the case in court than 
submit to dictation from a handful of men 
who trifle away valuable time in fishing for 
six-inch trout and half-pound bass. In the 
fullness of time the question must reach a 
final decision, and so far as it deals with 
guarding our streams from pollution, the 
final word in the matter cannot be too speed- 
ily reached. But the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual is ever hard to get away from. The 
Louisiana game commissioner encountered it 
in the sportsman who wished to hunt all night 
as well as all day, and again in the gentleman 
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who would bar professional gunners, that the 
non-professional might continue bombarding 
the ducks from the first arrival of the fall 
flight until the last teal had wended its way 
northward. The Louisiana countryman ob- 
jects to a one-dollar resident license fee, be- 
lieving that the man who owns the land 
should have free right to shoot over it; the 
town-dweller would consent to pay five dol- 
lars, since the higher the fee the fewer the 
guns. The higher fee would operate directly 
against the farmer and his sons, to whose 
law-abiding forbearance during the close sea- 
son the continuance of our game may be 
largely credited. South Carolina reports that 
quail will not thrive and increase upon the 
natural food supply in cotton-growing coun- 
tries and that patches of peas or sorghum 
should be planted for support. Again in Mr. 
Taylor’s letter he refers to a growing ten- 
dency toward the establishment of private 
game preserves by joint action of the land 
owners. Unless there comes a radical change 
in existing conditions, with an agitation for 
laws too broad to be saddied with personal 
or class privileges, the movement indicated 
will be endorsed and adopted by land-owners 
generally. There should be no class distinc- 
tions in sport. There is no room in our 
statute books for license laws intended to be 
prohibitive. Every question has its two sides, 
and both are entitled to a hearing. But the 
interests of the urban and the country sports- 
man are indivisible, and all thinking men must 
deplore legis‘ation which would favor one to 
the injury of the other. 
* * * 

In this connection it may be excusable to 
quote a few lines from a contributed arti- 
cle in our October issue: 
“Some of the fortunate 
ones who have time and 
money at their disposal go 
to far corners of our coun- 
try, and to Canada, where game is still plen- 
tiful, kill all they can, and then use their in- 
fluence to have that particular corner set 
aside for them alone; and if that is not pos- 
sible, they advocate such high license fees 
that it will be theirs anyway. . . . And 
so, through their power and influence, an- 
other law is passed and added to the big 
book, or another state or province has a hunt- 
ing license fee—so high that only a few can 
afford to pay for and enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of pulling the trigger.” We have 
here the frank expression of a sentiment that 
is widespread throughout the land and rap- 
idly growing—a sentiment which should be 
permitted no excuse for existence—that there 
is direct antagonism between the gunner or 
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angler of means (who must in a way purchase 
his sport with cold cash) and the owner of 
the land whereon he hunts and fishes, or the 
landless sportsman who proves his right to 
the title by voting for sane and necessary 
game laws. The best interests of game pro- 
tection can be served only through unanimity 
of aim and effort, remembering that if title to 
the game is vested in the state, each and 
every citizen of the state shares equally in its 
ownership. A nominal resident license fee is 
advisable, not only to provide a fund for 
warden hire, but also to serve as a check 
against invasion by non-residents. The need 
of a higher non-resident fee none will dis- 
pute in this day of many hunters and little 
game. Without it, the state blessed with a 
greater supply of game would become a com- 
mon hunting ground for sportsmen tourists. 
But to make the resident license fee in any 
sense prohibitive, is neither just or politic. 
An inevitable result would be an intensifying 
of the antagonism between sportsmen and 
land owners, with the outcome of more strin- 
gent trespass laws, and a general posting of 
lands affording game. The watchword of the 
day is “more game,” and there should be 
added “more hunters, and good sport for all.” 
It should be the accepted duty of every one 
who hunts and fishes to regain for the term 
“sportsman” its old-time significance as syn- 
onymous with fair play and goodfellowship 
toward all, regardless of personal interest. 
* + . 


IpAHo’s chief deputy, Mr. Livingston, is a 
believer in the feasibility of opening the 
markets to propagated 
BREEDING FOR @™*, under the strict 
THE MARKET supervision © the state 
fish and game depart- 
ment. He will find many 
who will agree with him in this, but very few 
who have thought of in this way discouraging 
illegal market gunning, by lowering the mar- 
ket value of game, and so minimizing the 
temptation to lawbreakers. Last month we 
published an article showing that Louisiana, 
one of the last of the states to seriously con- 
sider the need of game protection, has already 
progressed far toward the head of the column 
in the matter of planning and establishing 
game preserves. Now it develops that Idaho, 
in the short year and a half since the work of 
propagating game and fish was first under- 
taken by the state game commission, has 
achieved results which convince those best 
advised that game can profitably be reared for 
marketing at a moderate price. We would 
like to have the views of other fish and game 
commissioners on the subject Mr. Livingston 
has suggested. 











[Prizes will be given for the five best stories 
contributed each month. The best hunting and 
the best fishing incident will each win a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, while choice of 
our “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures, 
or our bass picture if preferred, will be given 
the other fortunate contributors. No restric- 
tions; no “‘strings.’’ If your memory holds an 
unusual occurrence, tell it. The best stories win.] 


VERY MUCH HOOKED 

ONE morning a friend and I were still- 
fishing on Cedar Lake. We each felt a tug 
at our lines at the same time, and on reeling 
in were surprised to find that we had caught 
the same fish. My companion’s hook was 
deep in the fish’s throat, while my hook was 
fastened in the upper jaw. I cannot see how 
that fish got both hooks when they were 
fully a yard apart. 


Milwaukee, Wis. H. B. Heyn. 





CONSIDERABLY KILLED 

E1icut crack hunters were hunting par- 
tridges with but little success, the weather 
being unusually unfavorable. We _ finally 
turned our faces homeward, walking abreast 
over the fields, when we all saw a dog on a 
point near the center of the line. We were 
all eager for at least one shot, thinking sure- 
ly there was a covey on hand; and as a bird 
rose from a run and flew straight from us, 
there was the sound of but one shot. When 
the bird was retrieved the fun began. I was 
not aware of any other shot but my own, 
but investigation showed seven empty. smok- 
ing barrels. That more than one had hit 
the bird was evidenced by the partridge be- 
ing actually shot to pieces. 


Pulaski, Tenn. J. P. Rivers. 





CASTING FOR BATS 
LaTE one evening I was casting for a large 
trout, which I could see in midstream, and 
had about thirty feet of line out, with two 
flies on No. 16 hooks. After snapping for a 
cast, the line struck the water with a splash 
and something began jerking on it. On pull- 
ing it out, I discovered that in snapping the 
line back of me, I had unwittingly hooked a 

bat. 
Williamsport, Pa. Wilber B. Miles, Jr. 


MIGHT HAVE MISSED, ANYWAY 

For three years I lived in a section of 
Pennsylvania where there was good but very 
hard grouse shooting. One day three of us, 
not having any dog, worked on the log runs, 
where you are most likely to get birds in 
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mountainous, heavily-wooded country. At 
the intersection of two paths two of us came 
together and after working on for about 
twenty yards came back to have a smoke. 
We had no more than laid down our guns 
when a bird got up four feet away. Again 
the three of us stopped to have a drink of 
water, and had been sitting some fifteen 
minutes, when a bird got up out of a clump 
of bushes just across the road. In coming 
down a stream bed I put up six birds and at 
every point I was either climbing over a log 
or in such a position among the rocks that it 
was impossible to shoot. In these ways we 
lost all but three shots out of twenty-eight 
chances, simply from the cunning of our 
feathered friends. I for one, however, will 
be only too glad to work the same ground 
this year if only to hear the br-r-r of their 
wings, as they leave me astride a fallen tree. 
Moorestown, N. J. W.C. Taylor. 





AN OLD WARRIOR 

I was fishing for mascalonge in Price 
County, Wisconsin. I had been using a frog 
all day without success, until toward sun- 
down, when I finally got a bass. He fought 
like a Trojan, and it was only after a long 
fight that I was able to land him. To my 
astonishment I found a No. § Carlisle hook 
in his mouth, and in the under jaw an arti- 
ficial minnow, which must have been there 
for some time, as the treble hook was badly 
rusted and the enamel had fallen off the 
wooden body. The bass, though very thin, 
weighed four pounds, so it is easy to im- 
agine what he would have gone in good 
health. The jaw was badly lacerated from 
the gang and this doubtless kept him from 
feeding. It is possible for a fish to live with 
a single hook fastened in his jaw, but how 
he managed to survive with the minnow 
dangling about his head is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. Hoff. 

IN THE PRIMITIVE WAY 

My wire and I, the only passengers in the 
stage, were journeying from British Colum- 
bia to California. The driver was relating 
how some men, whom he had carried the 
previous week, had amused _ themselves 
throwing stones at a flock of “fool-hens,” a 
species of grouse. He pointed with his whip 
to a small depression ahead, and remarked 
that it was there the incident occurred, add- 
ing in surprise, “Why, there they are, again!” 








ahhh 
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Throwing off my overcoat, I sprang from the 
stage, gathered some stones, picked out a 
nice, big rooster as a target, and unlimbered 
my artillery. After several shots I bowled 
the bird over. Then, with the driver as am- 
munition gatherer, I followed the now scat- 
tered flock, and when we finished, I had six 
of the finest and fattest grouse one could 
wish to see. But for the fact that we were 
delaying the “Royal Mail,” we might have 
been throwing stones yet. 


Palo Alto, Cal. R. J. McCann. 





A GOOD FIGHT 

Wie trolling on Muskegon Lake, I felt 
two strikes, and at first thought I had hooked 
one of the old pine dead-heads that were so 
common in the lake. Soon there was a 
heavy tug on the line. I began hauling in 
slowly, hand-over-hand, and soon could see 
the tail of a good-sized fish. I found I had 
looked a thirteen-pound pickerel about six 
inches forward of the tail. I mentioned that 
I had two strikes in succession. The first 
time he probably struck with his mouth, but 
did not get hooked, and in passing the hook 
it caught him in the tail. I have caught 
larger pickerel since, but not in that way. 

Muskegon, Mich. Geo. W. Renwick. 





CLOSE-SEASON SPORT 

One day in October, as the season for 
birds was not yet open, and I wanted some- 
thing to shoot at, I remembered where a 
gray squirrel had denned the previous sum- 
mer. I climbed the tree and began to probe 
the nest. There was, however, a different 
sound from what I had expected to hear. 
Sizs-sizz-sizz! and out came a black snake 
about six feet long. T was astride a limb 
about thirty feet rom the ground, and that 
snake looked twenty feet long to me. 

Hickory Grove, S. C. E. W. Leech. 





WHAT DID PAPA SAY? 

Last July my father and I made a very 
early start on a three-mile walk to Carpen- 
ter’s Pond, near Fabius, where we were to 
try our luck at pickerel fishing. The old 
gentleman wanted me to do a little casting, 
as he belongs to the old school and enjoys 
still-fishing with live minnows, and wanted 
to see if that “gol-darned wooden thing,” 
with so many hooks, would catch any fish I 
rigged up my five-foot casting rod, and pro- 
ceeded to get busy; made a few casts, but 
“nothing doing.” Then I dropped that old 
wooden warship into a likely-looking spot 
near some pond lilies, and immediately 
hooked something. I had considerable line 
out and noticed, in reeling in, that it pulled 


pretty heavy without making much fuss. On 
the hook was a seventeen-inch pickerel, firm- 
ly fastened by the mouth and tail. 

Fabius, N. Y. F, L. Vredenburg. 





AN UNLUCKY CHICKEN 

Two YEARS ago, on Lookout Mountain, I 
ran into a lot of young pheasants, and started 
chasing one, which ran into a large chestnut 
log that had been burned to a shell by the 
forest fires. I just had my hand ready to 
take it, when it disappeared into the mouth 
of one of the largest rattlers I ever saw. The 
snake had fourteen rattles and a_ button. 
The pheasant was about the size of a newly- 
hatched chicken. 


Rome, (a. S. L. Graham. 





A HARD-LUCK TRIP 
Muppy road; nine-mile ride; 
Just at dusk reach river’s side. 
Charged too much; driver gone, 
Won’t come back—left alone. 
Night comes fast; camp half set; 
Raining hard, soaking wet. 
Wood won’t burn; up all night; 
Daybreak comes—want to fight. 
Hurried breakfast; bait brought out; 
To the river—now for trout! 
Water muddy, not a bite 
’Cepting bullheads—got them right. 
Sore and hungry, back to eat; 
Sow and pigs had had a treat. 
Watersoaked from feet to neck, 
Plumb disgusted—such a wreck! 
Raining yet, mad clear through; 
Long walk home, naught else to do. 
Go again? Too sore just now; 
Will, though, soon, to kill that sow. 
Seattle, Wash. Frank Farner. 





RIVAL QUAIL HUNTERS 

A FEW years ago, while hunting quai! I 
fired at a bird as he rose from the near side 
of a clump of bushes. On going to pick him 
up I heard a slight noise in the bushes and 
on investigating I found another quail and 
near him a small hawk. Both were quite 
dead, though still limp and warm, and had 
undoubtedly been killed by my shot. The 
hawk probably had been looking for a quail 
dinner. 


Chico, Cal. Bert Carlson. 


A FRUITFUL BIRCH 
At 6:30 one frosty October morning, after 
deciding I needed a squirrel potpie, I started 
for a piece of woods, where I knew there 
were somie squirrels. On entering, I saw a 
gray squirrel running through the top of a 
grapevine, which finally stopped in the top of 
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a large leaning birch. About thirty feet 
from the ground there was a large crotch, 
and about twelve feet above this was another 
crotch. I looked up, trying to locate Mr. 
Squirrel, when my attention was attracted to 
the first crotch, where I discovered a coon’s 
tail hanging out. I walked to the opposite 
side, and a well-directed shot brought his 
coonship tumbling to the ground. The gray 
squirrel immediately left the top of the tree, 
and another shot brought him down, and also 
started another gray squirrel out of the same 
tree, and he, too, became a victim. Hearing 
a commotion on the opposite side of the tree, 
I found my beagle, Bonnie, engaged in a des- 
perate combat with the wounded coon. It 
being her first encounter with a wild animal, 
she soon found that she had missed her call- 
ing and was mighty glad to be released from 
coonie’s sharp teeth. After all this, curiosity 
prompted me to again look up in the birch 
tree, and, at the first crotch, I saw another 
coon’s tail hanging out. The Marlin was 
again brought into play, and he, too, came 
rolling down. I piled up the coons and 
squirrels and thought I would give the tree 
a congratulatory look before leaving, and to 
my surprise and delight saw a coon’s tail 
hanging out of the second crotch. It took 
two shots to dislodge coon No. 3. I shoul- 
dered my three coons, weighing ten pourds 
each, and the two gray squirrels, called Bon- 
nie, and started for home, reaching there at 
8 a.m., deciding that it had been the most 
successful one-hour’s hunt I had ever en- 
joyed. 


Factoryville, Pa. A. A, Brown. 





MASON’S THEORY 

O. P. Mason, of Bellaire, was fishing on 
Wheeling Creek, West Virginia, at an old 
mill dam, washed away except a few logs, 
which were submerged. Casting his bait 
above the logs, it floated over into the pool 
below. Immediately the bait wou'd be taken 
by a fish and carried to the lower end of the 
short pool, and Mr. Mason would strike, 
but back would come the empty hook. This 
occurred so many times that Mr. Mason grew 
impatient, and the next time he struck the 
moment the fish took the bait. This time the 
hook did not come back empty. Instead of 
one minnow he had two on the hook, the 
second being impaled through the side of its 
head, and so badly bruised that there was no 
doubt of it having been in a big fish’s mouth. 
The only way the angler can figure it out is 
that the big fish had taken more minnows 
than it could swallow and, at the moment he 
struck, had a previously taken minnow in its 
mouth. Will some one kindly explain how 
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the big fish had managed to take so many 
minnows off the hook without getting him- 
self impaled? 


Bellaire, Ohio. W. C. Warnock. 


HARD LUCK 

SEVERAL years ago, my brother and I, on a 
duck hunt, walked about three miles down 
the river without seeing any game. On our 
way back we had to cross a dam which was 
pretty wet and slippery from a recent rain. 
My brother got to the middle, when he 
slipped and slid off on one side, and in try- 
ing to recover his balance threw his gun in 
the deep water on the other side. As he was 
crawling out of the cold water, four mal- 
lards flew right over us within easy range. 
We recovered the gun in good condition 
about three weeks later. 

Rock Rapids, Ia. 


George Raveling. 


THE ARMY VICTORIOUS 

WE were fishing for horse mackerel from 
the wharf at Fort Barrancas, one of the sea- 
coast fortifications below Pensacola, Florida. 
There was quite a disturbance in the water 
south of the wharf and hundreds of mullet 
hurriedly swam toward the large dock, seek- 
ing shelter. A mullet leaped high into the 
air, and, following him came a large, hun- 
gry mackerel. The impetus of the latter was 
so great that he landed on the beach. Ser- 
geant Eppler jumped off the wharf and 
grasped the fish. Such a wrestling match as 
ensued would be worth miles to go to see. 
After a tussle lasting many minutes, the ser- 
geant was victorious, and_ triumphantly 
brought his subdued opponent onto the wharf. 
The mackerel measured three feet six and 
one-half inches. 


Fort Monroe, Va. Wm. F. Hase. 





WHY USE SHOTGUNS? 

I BORROWED a .22 caliber Stevens rifle from 
my neighbor and went to a large pool, in- 
tending to shoot bullfrogs. Just as I 
reached there I saw four ducks coming to- 
ward me. I sat down and waited, but they 
flew toward the other side of the pool. I 
I walked around and took a shot at them and 
missed, as they were too far off. They flew 
up the river, and I followed. As I approched 
them, the two nearest me were quite close to- 
gether, the third a little to the right, and the 
last one was in line with the first two. I 
aimed at the first two. The bullet went 
through both of them, curved to the right, 
broke the wing of the third, then made a 
curve to the left and got the farthest one. 

Greenville, Texas. R. M. Terry. 








A Talk 


With Our Readers 
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E might easily devote this page to a 

talk about the January issue, because 

we believe you have found plenty to 
discuss in its preceding pages. There’s Dr. 
Held’s article, for instance—it’s the first of a 
series, and a writer rarely finds himself in 
the first two or three thousand words; but 
it will have given you an idea what to ex- 
pect in later instalments, and, incidentally, a 
better knowledge as to the purpose of, and 
the good derived from, tournament casting. 
And then you find Mr. Eaton’s article on 
“Traps and Targets,” which mixes interest- 
ing ancient history with a whole lot of up- 
to-date information; Will H. Dilg’s descrip- 
tion of bait-casting for tarpon—a sport fit for 
kings; the illustrated article on battery shoot- 
ing, and as many other attractive features as 
are really needed to give the magazine a 
proper start at the beginning of the year. 
The issues for the succeeding months will be 
as good, and we hope and intend to make 
them better. It is something to be satisfied 
with the past and present, but the chief in- 
terest of mankind—including the publishers 
and readers of sportsmen’s magazines—lies 
in the future. The initial number of the 
magazine for 1910 may safely be trusted to 
speak for itself, while we tell you something 
about the issues which are to follow during 
the year. 

Of late years the photographing of wild 
mammals and birds has undergone evolution 
from a sort of haphazard sport to an exact 
art, to excel in which one must possess pa- 
tience and persistence in addition to the re- 
quired equipment. Of the difficulties en- 
countered, and of methods employed to over- 
come them, one experienced in the craft will 
write in an early number, giving a selection 
of photographs as examples of the work that 
may be done when all conditions—including 
luck—are favorable. But it must be remem- 
bered that luck ceases to be a troublesome 
factor to reckon with in the case of an art 
and veritable, sure-enough artists. Success 
or failure hinges on the knowing how, and 
for that self-same reason outdoor photog- 
raphers will read the coming article and find 
it in every way worth while, 


Is midwinter a timely season for discuss- 
ing summer sports? Well, that depends. If 
it is a matter of motor boats, and one has to 
se'ect and purchase his craft before going 
cn a first cruise, it is well enough to git in 
touch with the manufacturers or dealers in 
the midst of February’s snowshoeing weather. 
That’s why we have planned to run a motor 
boat article in February. It will be written 
by an old acquaintance of our readers—E. T. 
Keyser, the editor of Yachting—who knows 
the history of gasoline launches from their 
first chug-chug to the present moment, and 
who can safely pose as an adviser to those 
less well-informed. 

Our readers will be interested in the ac- 
count of a successful hunt for mountain 
sheep in a region where authorities declare 
mountain sheep cannot be found. There will 
be plenty of photographs—and good ones— 
to prove the truth of the story; and more- 
over, there are still other shecp, unslain and 
unphotographed, awaiting in the locality de- 
scribed to be investigated by doubting natu- 
ralists or sportsmen. Continuing the enu- 
meration of coming features—and at the 
same time making note that the bottom of 
the page is not far away—there is a certain 
article on deep-sea fishing that is sure to 
please many of our readers who _ incline 
toward such sport, especially since it is writ- 
ten by an undoubted authority. And there 
is something both readable and instructive 
on the possibilities of the hunting rifle; a 
bunch of seasonable papers on camping, 
canoeing and woodcraft; illustrated descrip- 
tions of hunting expeditions to the Arctic 
Circle, to the northern Rockies, and pretty 
nearly everywhere else in the Western 
World, together with an equal showing for 
contributors who prefer the rod to the rifle 
or chokebore. 

So we may say that, considered from all 
possible points of view, FieLp AND STREAM 
for 1910 promises to be a fairly readable 
magazine. And it is quite within the possi- 
bilities that we may succeed in making it so 
beyond our present expectation. A growing 
magazine, like a boy in his ’teens, sometimes 
grows surprisingly fast. 





























claims for them to our notice. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our@eaders upon request. 











THE suit which has been on against the 
Luger automatic pistol for the last five 
years has now been dismissed and this pistol 
can be obtained from all leading dealers 
throughout the country. Sportsmen inter- 
ested in this pistol can get information re- 
garding same by writing H. Tauscher, the 
American agent, at 322 Broadway, New 
York, and asking for catalogue and the 
name of the nearest dealer where the arm 
can be seen. 





CAMPERS will be interested in the new 


Drum Head cot here illustrated, manufac- 
tured by the Indiana Bent Rung Ladder Co., 
Indiana, Pa., which has lately diverged from 
its original line to enter the field as pro- 
ducers of camp furniture. This is claimed to 
be superior to other cots in the respect 
one being 


of various distinctive features, 
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FOLDED 


that the canvas cover may be made as tight 
as a drum head, and all stretch and sag may 
be taken up by a few turns of the adjust- 
ing screws. Only first-class material enters 
into the construction of th’s cot. No end 


sticks or separate parts are used, the hard- 
wood is selected and air-seasoned. The cot 









RT 1000 LBS. 


PPO 
ARANTEED TO SU 
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is light, folds compactly, and may be said 
to be in every way desirable. 





Tue difficulty with metal cleaning rods 
has heretofore been that they are likely to 
come in contact with and injure the barrel 
of a rifle. The Perfection Cleaning Rod 
Company is offering a rod guaranteed to be 
free from this objection, and which also pos- 
sesses other advantages. The company’s ad- 
dress is 447 North Water street, Decatur, III. 





An item that should interest every sports- 
man is the news of the publication of the 
new L. C. Smith gun catalogue—just off the 
press. It represents a welcome departure 
from the usual method of putting technical 


-information before the public. For this book- 


let is a veritable work of art, done in the 
most beautiful colorings—hunt- 
ing scenes so realistic and so 
artistically portrayed as to be 
well worth framing. An old 
warrior sportsman, after gaz- 
ing through its pages, would 
be fairly enticed back to the 
hunting fields with his gun 
again thrown over his shoulder. 
The expense involved in get- 
ting up the paintings and en- 
gravings reproduced was un- 
doubtedly considerable. The Hunter Arms 
Company, of Fulton, N. Y., makers of the 
Smith guns, are evidently believers in not 
only making guns that shoot well, but in 
putting out literature that looks well. The 
booklets are free to all interested persons 
upon application. 
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WHERE a fish spear may be used legally, 
spearing is a sport which has many devotees, 
and much depends upon 
having a spear or gig which 
is dependable in material 
and temper. This is es- 
pecially the case in swift 
waters with stony beds, 
where there is a constant 
temptation to use the spear 
in poling and guiding the 
boat, since when battling 
with a strong current the 
whole weight and strength 
of the user is on the prongs 
of the implement. The 
spear here illustrated, made 
by Norlund & Co., Will- 
iamsport, Pa., is made of 
oil-tempered steel and will 
withstand rough usage with- 
out breaking. Send for a descriptive circular. 








SPORTSMEN are well acquainted with the 
admirable three-barrel gun made by the 
Royal Gun Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and its 
single-barrel trap gun, though not long on 
the market, is already very well known. It 
must not be forgotten that this company 
is now prepared to supply a double gun in 
every respect well up to its recognized high 
standard of excellence, in four grades, run- 
ning in price from $50.00 to $150.00. The 
barrels are of Krupp fluid steel, guaranteed 
for all standard smokeless powders in rea- 
sonable loads, and not to shoot loose. They 
are bored on the improved taper system for 






even pattern and close shooting. The lock- 
ing bolt passes entirely through the exten- 
sion rib and enters the opposite side of frame, 
drawing down and back, and thus taking up 
all wear. Coil springs are used throughout. 
Imported English walnut stocks of extra 
quality. The descriptive catalogue issued by 
this’ company will be found interesting. 





A GREAT help to those who are abroad in 
winter is the Lipscomb disc screw calk, in- 
tended for the use of sportsmen, mountain 
climbers, lumbermen, golfers, ball players, 
and anyone who is desirous of having a 
firm footing on icy or slippery ground. It 
can be inserted in the shoes, or removed at 
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pleasure, without injuring the shoes in the 
least for every day wear. It is the best 
calk made, and the only one that can be 
relied upon under all conditions. As the 
calk is screwed into the leather the con- 
caved disc'receives the bulging leather, per- 
mitting the upper surface of the disc to 
rest flat against the surface of the shoe so 
that it cannot be broken off or pried loose 
by a sudden sidewise blow or strain. The 
disc also prevents the calk from being 
driven upward into the foot. Made by the 
Ellis Tool & Supply Co., 42 Church street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


“Tue Report” is the name of an interest- 
ing monthly pamphlet issued by the Hop- 
kins & Allen Co., Norwich, Conn., and sent 
to all applicants. It is intended primarily 
to herald abroad the manifold good quali- 
ties of Hopkins & Allen arms, but incident- 
ally it gives a lot of good reading each 
month. 


Doc-owNers will be interested in the use 
of a new material which is rapidly taking 
the place of straw, hay, old carpeting and 
rags as bedding for kennels, and which is 
merely selected white cedar, well seasoned 
and cut into shreds by special machinery. 
Haedrich’s white cedar animal bedding is 
an admirable product for dog-kennel and 
poultry-house uses. It is in no respect inju- 
rious, but possesses wonderful disinfectant 
qualities; it is absorbent, keeping the animal 
dry; it will not mat or tangle the hair, and 


‘ 


it retains its pleasant odor indefinitely. Cir- 
culars ‘may be had from E. M. Haedrich, 
Mariner and. Merchant Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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THE HORTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Tue first fishing rod was undoubtedly a 
rough stick, probably a dead bush or branch 
—because knives which would cut live wood 
were not in every man’s pocket at the time 
when fishing with rod and line originated. 
If it broke when the fish was hooked, we 
may suppose the first step made toward the 
selection of rods. Later experience deter- 
mined the species of wood best suited to the 
purpose, giving rigidity or resilience with 
least weight, as the purpose demanded. But 
until quite recent years all fishing rods were 
of wood, and though there were probably at- 
tempts to make them of metal, the result was 
in no respect satisfactory. A solid steel rod 
was heavy, and if tapered, would not curve 





CHAS. F. POPE 
President and Founder 


properly under strain. On the other hand, 
if made of the same diameter throughout, it 
would bend of its own weight and be abso- 
lutely unwieldy. 

The steel rod as we now know it, perfect 
in outline, balance, strength and resilience, 
was invented by Everett Horton, a mechanic, 
ir Bristol,Conn. Though well along in years, 
Mr. Horton is still living, a witness of the 
popular favor to which his invention has at- 
tained. He was an enthusiastic fisherman 
and used to make his own rods out of vari- 
ous woods. The idea of making a tubular 
rod of steel occurred to him, and he decided 
that it could be practically applied, the result 
of his experimental efforts being the tele- 
scopic steel rod, which was later developed 
by the Horton Manufacturing Co. into the 





CHAS, S. TREADWAY 


Founder and Treasurer up to 1905 


jo:nted rod with ferrules and outside guides 
The telescope rod had its points of conve- 
nience, but in the eyes of many anglers it 
was a too radical departure from established 
types and ideas and it was thought not so 
well adapted to all sorts of fishing as the 
rod with outside guides. But it at least dem- 
onstrated the fact that metal was perfectly 
suited to the manufacture of fishing rods. 
Fishermen were pleased with the new rod 
because it wou!d retain its original straight- 
ness in spite of heavy and constant service, 





FRANK G. HAYWARD 
Founder 
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*fhe Oskinnd," 
Weshington, De Ces 


Decer-er 1, 190% 


Gent lemen:= 
Dupont powder was uced exclusively during the last expedi-~ 


tion of the Peary Arotic Club for reloading our shet siells, 


A can of your rifle powder was always ‘an izy.valuable prize and incentive 
to an Eskimo hunter. 
Very truly, 
ANS oan, 
¥. 1. Dupont De Nemours Powder Co., 


Wilmington, 





Deleware. 





It proved entirely satisfactory for vork in thoce latitudes. 


SPORTING 
POWDERS 


BlacK and SmoKeless 








For Shotguns, Rifles and 





Revolvers 





Being “Regular and Reliable,” 


guaranteed. 


DO YOU USE DU PONT POWDERS? 
—IF NOT, TRY THEM JUST ONCE! 


stand all tests, and are 





















We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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CHAS. T. 


Treasurer since 


TREADWAY 
1905 


there were no joints to become unglued 
through exposure to dampness, and danger 
of breaking tips was reduced to a minimum. 
It had been demonstrated that steel was 
adaptable as a material for rodmaking. 

The Horton Manufacturing Co. was or- 
ganized in 1877, its founders being Charles 
F. Pope, president; Charles S. Treadway, 
secretary and treasurer; and Frank G. Hay- 
ward. In 1890 Willis H. Bacon was made 
secretary and general manager, which pcsi- 
tion he still occupies. Mr. Pope still retains 

















WILLIS H. BACON 


Secretary 












the presidency. Charles S. Treadway died in 
1905 and was succeeded by Charles T. Tread- 
way as treasurer. By this company the busi- 
ness of manufacturing tubular steel rods was 
conducted for twenty years in the small 
wooden factory shown in our illustration, 
employing generally not more than a half- 
dozen hands. But meanwhile the new rod, 


its own best advertisement, was getting into 
the hands of anglers the country over, claim- 
ing and receiving practical test even by those 











ORIGINAL FACTORY BUILDING 

















FACTORY 1909 


whose conservatism made them loth to turn 
aside from rods of their favorite woods. It 
may be accepted as fact that the steel rod 
was put to more than ordinarily severe tests 
in such experimental trials, since much was 
naturally expected from a material synony- 
mous for strength and springiness, and there 
cun be no better evidence of the satisfactory 
results of such tests than the steady increase 
in demand, particularly as new models and 
patterns were brought out, jointed and with 
guides. Telescopic fly- and bait-rods are 
still regularly manufactured and sold, but 
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BRISTOL” rods won their fame years ago by accomplishing results. They 
“brought home the fish.” They proved that they would stand up under rough work as 
no other rods ever had done. They compelled fishermen to asknowledge their supe- 
riority. Some of the reasons why they have made such a lasting place fer themselves in 
ihe kits of American anglers are as follows: 




















. They are made by the most expert fish rod workers in the world: 2. They are 

; mz vg of the finest qui ality of na x spring, oil-tempered steel: 3. They have the best | 
guides of any rods, bar none: They do not warp or stay sprung, but always come back 
straight and true: They have ah perishable windings to fray and break: 6. They have suf- 


ficient resiliency for expert casting, together with the necessary elasticity to hook wary bunt- 
#4 ers and nibblers: 7. Emergency tips and extra joints and parts can be had easily and quickly 
in case of accident: 9. They are pliable enough to play fighting fish with tenderest mouths, but 
strong enough to stand the severest strain of heavy work: 9. They are perfectly balanced: 

10. Guarani teed three years: 11. Reels locked in, can’t come loose at critical times: 12. Re- 
] versible handles, use reel above or below the hand, as desired: 13. Have a beautiful 
i and wonderfully durable finish; 14. Come in many different designs, lengths, 
j Ay, strengths, styles and prices—for every kind of fishing: 15. Sold all over the world, 
: easy to buy. Many more points of superiority on request. Send the coupon below 
for free handy Fish Hook Disgorger and catalog. 
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On receipt of 25c. we will mail the season's most artistic fishing calendar (19 x 30’, 
a reproduction in full colors cf N. C. Wyeth’s beautiful oil painting, entitled ‘‘ The 
Enthusiast.’'’ Mon:+y returned if calendars are all gone before your order arrives. 
vfK— Be quick if you want this calendar. 


% THE HORTON MBG. CO., 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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the ideas of the individual purchasers—and 
all anglers have ideas of their own—are fully 
met in the extensive line of jointed rods now 
produced. 

Eventually it was found necessary to re- 
place the little frame factory with an up-to- 
date brick building of modern fireproof con- 
struction, equipped with improved machin- 
ery, and regularly employing 100 skilled 
workmen for twelve months in the year. For 
nearly twenty years the Horton Manufac- 
turing Co.’s factory was the only one in the 
world producing steel fishing rods; to-day it 
is the only one manufacturing them exclu- 
sively, together with their tips, guides and 
other accessories. 





THE accompanying cut is not a wholly sat- 
isfactory reproduction of J. H. Lau & Co.’s 
new calendar, 
because it is 
necessarily so 
small that the 
beaut’es of the 
original pic- 
ture are prac- 
tically lost. 
The scene de- 
picted is one 
that will ap- 
peal to all 
sportsmen, and 
the details are 
well brought 
out by the art- 
ist. Free cop- 
ies to dealers 
on request, 
and to others 
upon receipt 
of 25. cents. 
Address J. H. 
Lau & Co., 75 
street, New York City. 


BALLISTITE ~~ EMPIRE 


AMBERS ST NEWYORK 
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Chambers 

Most of our readers are doubtless familiar 
with the splendid work being done by the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, 
Nebraska. This school was organized ten 
years ago, and at once met with a decided 
success. It has continued to grow in pros- 
perity and also in favor of the sportsmen 
of the country, and to-day is recognized as a 
standard school for sportsmen who desire 
to learn the great art of taxidermy. This 
is the only school of the kind in the world. 
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Its course of lessons teaches the sportsmen 
to do all kinds of taxidermy work right and 
according to the very best methods. If any 
of our readers have not yet written to the 
school and received its printed matter, we 
recommend that they do so, for the cata- 
logue of this school is interesting, and we 
believe that it will pay our readers to enroll 
in the Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
for the mail course. 





WE have received from the E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
a copy of a new work of great interest to all 
riflemen, entitled “Rifle Range Construction,” 
a practical text-book to be used in the con- 
struction of rifle ranges, and containing de- 
tails of all parts of the work. In a later issue 
we hope to republish copiously from this 
work for the information of our readers 
who desire to better acquaint themselves 
through practice with the possibilities of the 
American’s favorite weapon, that they may be 
better fitted to win success in the field and 
better and more efficient soldiers in the pos- 
sible event of war. At present we would say 
that there is no portion of the work that 
sportsmen can well afford to miss if they are 
interested in range work. Price, postpaid, 
$1.00. 





From the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co., Worcester,” Mass., we have received 
an advance copy of a remarkably attractive 
1910 calendar, a lithographic reproduction in 
twelve printings of a striking picture in oils 
by the famous painter, G. Muss-Arnolt. The 
size is 14x26 inches, on paper roughed to 
represent canvas. Our sportsmen readers 
will be pleased with the subject and its han- 
dling, and as well with the mechanical execu- 
tion. Copies may be secured upon postal-card 
application to the above-named company, 
mentioning where this notice was seen. 





Tue Winchester rifle has been to the 
North Pole, carried personally by Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary. In regard to this 
Commander Peary says: “Personally I al- 
ways carry a Winchester rifle. On my last 
expedition I had a Model 1802, .44 caliber 
carbine and Winchester cartridges, which I 
carried with me right to the North Pole.” 
Harry Whitney also carried Winchester rifles 
and cartridges on his hunting trip in the 
Arctic regions. 





ROUGHING IT 
soon grows tiresome unless the food is good. Good milk is one item indispensable to a cheer- 
ful camp, and Borden’s solves the problem. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk keep indefinitely, arrywhere, and fill every milk or cream requirement. 


Beware of cheap imitations, 
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SPORTSMEN 
“c Mount Birds, Animals 


game-heads, fishes, to tan hides, make rugs, robes, ete 
In fact we can teach you all branches of TAXIDERMY 
right in your own home, by mail. We are not offering 
you a cheap book or circular devoted to old-style meth- 
ods, but we offer you the services of a REAL SCHOOL, 
and a course of complete lessons, that teach you the 
latest and best methods of mounting all kinds of speci- 
mens that you secure when out hunting or fishing. 


Every Sportsman, Hunter, 
Angler, Trapper or 
Nature Lover 





Wild Cat, tial aw ectetiet should have a knowledge of this splendid art. You can 
double your interest in hunting and fishing, by mounting 
and preserving the many beautiful and valuable trophies you 
secure. The work is ple: asant and easily learned. Our new 
course of forty lessons is so simple and so complete that a few 
hours each week will soon make you a competent Taxidermist, 
able to mount your specimens as well as a professional Taxider- 
mist. THIRTY THOUSAND STUDENTS HAVE GRADU- 
ATED FROM OUR SCHOOL AND TESTIFY TO ITS 
SPLENDID SERVICE AND THOROUGHNESS. Yow need 
a knowledge of Taxidermy, and we want you to investigate our 
school by sending for our catalog right away. 


~ 


Big Money for Your 
Spare Time 





Rug tanned and made by our student, 
Ed. Gundlach, Chicago 

You will be surprised at the splendid profit that can be made by mounting 
for other sportsmen or selling your own mounted specimens. Every one who 
hunts or fishes secures fine trophies: that they wish to have mounted. As 
soon as it is known that you are a Taxidermist, you will be crowded with 
work, and the prices will be high, enabling you to make from $20.00 to $50.00 
PER MONTH FROM YOUR SPARE TIME ALONE. 

Professional Taxidermists earn as high as 
$2,000 to $5,000 per year, and the demand is 
far greater than the supply. LEARN TAXI- 
DERMY. IT WILL PAY: YOU. 


Deer head, mounted by What We Teach 


our Standard ‘Methods 





Our course of lessons teaches you all branclies of 
Taxidermy. You learn to properly collect and mount the following speci- 
mens: 
Birds of all kinds and sizes. Insects. 
Animals from a Mouse to an Elephant. We also teach you to tan 
Game-Heads. Deer, elk, moose, etc. All kinds of hides 


Fishes. Make Rugs and Robes 
Snakes and other reptiles. Take Proper Care of Specimens 
How to Care for Specimens in the Field and Many Other Subjects. Wed Sesh, eames te on tates 
(S8E NEXT PAGE) A. 8. Harmer, Yakima, Wash. 
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One of our students at work 


that you have both killed and mounted for yourself, 


Only your spare time is needed for learning this wonderful art. 








work a trial. 


Stop paying professional Taxidermists 
exorbitant prices for mounting your 


‘birds and game heads. DO THIS 


WORK YOURSELF. You can easily 
yy quickly master every detail of 
work, under our __ instruction. 
You WILL ENJOY EVERY MO- 
MENT YOU GIVE TO THE ART. 
The work is both interesting and fas- 
cinating. There is just as much 
pleasure in mounting and preserving 
your own specimens as there is in 
mage | them and securing them in 
the fields and woods. If you do not 
ag how to mount your own trophies 
ou are LOSING HALF THE 
PLE: ASURE YOU SHOULD HAVE, 


Decorate Your 
Home, Den and 
Office 


Nothing is more beautiful and at- 
tractive for the walls and for deco- 
rations .than well-mounted specimens 
of birds and animals. You can do 
this work yourself and the cost is so 
low that it need not be considered. 
Every bird, every animal, every game 
head you secure can be mounted and 


given a place in your collection. In a short time you will have a collection that you would not sell for 
hundreds of dollars, and you and all of your friends will be highly delighted with your splendid trophies 


Learn at Home by Mail 


You can take your own time, for your 
membership in the school is for life. You start right into the practical work at once, and in a very short 
time you can mount specimens in a way that will delight you. We teach you carefully and take a_ personal 
interest in your success. Give the 
sportsmen are members of the school and are proud of it. 
men, farmers, hunters, and men 


housands of leading 
Professional 


and boys of every occupation enjoy 
Taxidermy, and are members of our school. Let us send you hundreds of 
letters they have written to us telling about their success. 
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BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST 














Our School 


TEN YEARS OF SUCCESS IN OUR HIS- 
TORY. This school is the ORIGINAL 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. It has met 
with a wonderful success, and is to-day the 
only school of the kind in the world. Many 
others have been started, but have been un- 
able to give satisfaction, on account of the 
GOVERNMENT COPYRIGHT ON OUR 
LESSONS AND _ INSTRUCTIONS. The 
school is known and endorsed by all the lead- 
ing sportsmen’s magazines in the country. 
The editor of Fretp anp StrEAmM will tell you 
that this institution is absolutely reliable and 
competent to teach you correctly and with 
complete satisfaction. All of our instructors 
are experts. 

Our methods are STANDARD AND AB- 
SOLUTELY THE BEST. Our _ work = was 
awarded FIRST GRAND PRIZE AND NINE 


Largest buffalo inthe world. Mounted student, and WILL GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR 


by us for the well known Rockefellers = YQ () A CENT FOR YOUR TUITION. The cost of our course is VERY 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ed ee oo FROM STUDENTS and full particu- 
ars about our school and our methods of teaching Taxidermy b i i 
mail. If you have not seen our catalog, WRITE FOR IT TO- DAY, gan say Se 
A postal will do, or SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON and we will 
send these books and particulars by FIRST MAIL PREPAID. 


REASONABLE. Write to us to-day, for full particulars, 





Prof. J. W. Elwood, sports- 
man, Taxidermist, the origina- 
tor. and President of the North- 
western School of Taxidermy. 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION. 


We want you to know more about our school. We want you for a 


NOT CHARGE 









INE. SAMPLE DIPLOMA, 


log. magazine and 
about your school. 


SPORTSMEN! INVESTIGATE! YOU OWE IT TO YOUR- Name .cccccccsces 


SELVES. 


DO IT TO-DAY. 
The Northwestern School of Taxidermy,’® Smane, nov.” 


RES. occavesnns 





We will send FREE to readers 

of Fretp anp StreEAM our ELE- N. Y. School of Taxidermy, 
GANT NEW CATALOG COPY : 
3 THE TAXIDERMY MAGA- Omaha, Neb. 


I am interested in learning Taxi- 
dermy. Send at once, without obli- 


73 N Elwood Bldg. 


» your new cata- 


full particulars 
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Mave Bec 7 enteen Sect barrels ses 
deep on the Ballard system for greatest pos- 
— sible accuracy and killing power. 
- \ The simpkcity, strength and perfect adjustment of operating 
r parts insure quick, easy operation. 


The Marlin solid top is always a protection between 
your head and the cartridge, and prevents powder and gases 
y ‘ blowing back. The side ejector never throws a shell into your 
/ THe SIGN ofA, . “Ss -face or eyes, never disturbs your aim, and allows instant repeat 


























shots. The closed-in breech keeps out rain, snow and all foreign 
e.. =" w } oh: matter—keeps your ZZarfin clean and serviceable at all times. 
\ Se ~~ Fooe Every big game hunter should know these : 
Wlarlin A in”. special Hardin features. Send for our The Maclin Frearms G, 
. Ae me , A36-page catalog. Free for 3 stamps. 3 Willow St. NEW HAVEN, CONN. q 














The original dense 


Smokeless Powder 


Not affected by climatic changes. 
Powder grains as hard as steel. 
Always uniform. 





Order your Shells from us 
loaded with WALSRODE 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 and 30¢ BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he hasn’t 
it we will 
send ex- 







Repeating Shotgun Inventor. 


AND STREAM’S ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Repeating 
Hammerless Shotgun 


The quickest action of any Repeater in the worl 


Latest Invention of John Browning—The World's Greatest 
Sales Outdistance All Records. 


Why the STEVENS Repeating Hammerless 





Shotgun sets the pace: 








1. It gets in a double, or 6 shots, quicker 
than any Repeating Shotgun in the 
world. 









2. The pump action is so easy that a 
thumb and finger operate it. 

3. No human hand can move quick 
enough to “ Balk” this gun because 
the loaded shell starts from the 
magazine at the instant the empty 
shell is drawn from the chamber. 

4, The quickest Repeating loader known. 

5. Absolutely safe, because the breech 
is solid—because the gun is ham- 
merless—because it is impossible 
for gas or smoke to get in your face. 


you the most. 








Rifle Telescopes. 


Points for the Sharpshooter & Hunter 


If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or 
Trap Shooting, write us a postal, telling which subject interests 
By return mail comes our letter giving you this 
valuable information, besides the big Stevens Gun Book—209 
illustrations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
White to-day. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
Dept. 17! CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


6. Easiest sighting shotgun because it has 
the raciest lines known to shotgun 
models—that perfect balance here- 
tofore so dificult to obtain in 
Repeating Shotguns. 


7. Experts make higher scores—new 
shooters make high scores quicker 
—with the Stevens Repeater than 
any other gun on the market, be- 
cause balance and lines make it a 
natural pointer. 











8. You can take down or put together 
the Stevens Repeater in as many 
seconds as the next best takes 
minutes, 
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“The shots that hit 
are the shots that count.’’ 


The powder is as important as the 
gun. “Dead Shot” is the best there is, 
— hard hitting, but light recoil. 

Man is the variable quantity. 

The stability of Dead Shot Smoke- 
less Powder is guaranteed. So with it 
in your shells you'll get a higher average 
always — everywhere. 


Proper Loads 


Let us send 
it to you, and refer you to a dealer near 


are shown in our booklet. 


you who carries “ Dead Shot” if for any 
reason your regular dealer does not. 


American Powder Mills 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














OU know geese—hardy cruisers of 
the skies. They can get away with 
more shot than any other game bird. It 
takes a close, hard shooting gun to pene- 
trate their two-inch armor of feathers. 
Any man who swings a LEFEVER gun 
true on a quartering pair of geese does 
not question the result. He knows it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever Guns kill clean and 
sure and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

It’s Lefever Taper Boring that gets the 
game. And you continue getting it with 
the same gun for a lifetime. Reasons: 
Lefever never-shoot-loose bolt, Lefever 
compensating screw on the hinge joint, 
Lefever simple three-piece action, and 
14 other original Lefever inventions. 


LEFE VER 


SHOT GUNS 


If you are a sportsman who values a 
gun for killing powers, send for free gun 
book and get Lefever wise. $28 to $1000. 
Owners of the $28 gun will not trade 
them for guns that cost twice as much. 
Write today—now. Lefever Arms Co., 
25 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 






Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price, $28.00 







AR aaa 
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WITH A PERFECT GRIP 


@ To shoot any fire arm accurately the sights must be in line. The 
more natural and comfortable the grip, the more accurate sighting. 
@ With the COLT GRIP the sights come into line without effort; at the right angle to avoid strain on the hand 
muscles. Itis shaped to fit the hand, which lessens the shock from recoil, prevents flinching and wild shooting. 
@ Frontiersmen chose the COLT because the grip enabled them to shoot instinctively —the Colt “hung right.” 
@.Expert Target Shooters prefer the COLT because its grip gives a steady hold for long range, fine target 
shooting — the test of accuracy. 

@ The Government is buying thousands of new model COLTS because, among other reasons, the “ grip” 
is perfect. It has been imitated but never successfully duplicated. 

@ The PERFECT GRIP alone places the COLT ahead of all other arms, but the man who buys 
a COLT gets other advantages — the Jointless, Solid Frame, forged in one piece; the Positive 
Lock that absolutely prevents accidental discharge ; the arm that has always proved its claims for 
superiority. 

A new catalog No. 35, full of shooting information, will be mailed free, on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. - Hartford, Conn. 











No Matter How Good 
A Shot You Are— 


You can increase the efficiency of your second barrel 
50 per cent. with a Hunter One-Trigger—because two 
triggers require relaxing, regripping and complete 
readjustment for the second shot. 


SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Absolutely cannof balk or double, Shoot left and right» 
right and left, all left or all right, as you wish. They 
are the most perfect shotguns made still more perfect. 
Sold by alldealers. Send for handsome catalog in colors, 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. «**37 
70 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. . 


Both Amateur Averages 


AT TARGETS AND PIGEONS 


At the Missouri and 
Kansas League Tournaments 









Kansas City, Nov. 9-1 0th, were won with 
BALLISTITE 


The only perfect dense shotgun 
smokeless powder in the world 


BALLISTITE and EMPIRE 


(Dense) (Bulk) 





















J. H. LAU & CO., Agents, New York 
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319-295 





We have hundreds of letters like the following : 
and they appear to be in every way equal to factory metal jacketed b llets; at exactly the same eleva- 
tion they gave fully as good targets. They heat the barrel less and we believe their action would 
give a longer life tothe barrel. We have no hesitation in recommending these bullets for use in 
Marlin rifies if the reloading is properly done. T 

THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: ‘*We used our regular factory ammunition, to compare 
with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas-Check Bullets compared 
favorably in accuracy, We found no evidence of fouling or leading in the barrel. 


Made for All High Power Arms. Send for Sample Bullet and Descriptive Circular, 
SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK JUST OUT. 150 PAGES. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 64 U St., New Haven, Pl 


THE IDEAL GAS-CHECK BULLETS 


Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS, thus 
economizing and Getting Satisfactory Results. 


308-291 


“* We have tested your Gas-Check Bullets, 


HE MARLIN FIRE ARMS (O.”’ 














Why We Pay 
Most for 
Skins 


Don’t sell your raw skins through 
a commission man or broker. As 
a rule your furs go through two, 
three, and sometimes four Sesloes? 
or commission men’s hands before 
they reach the manufacturer. Each 
of these middlemen must be paid and 
every cent of their profits comes out 
of your pockets. 


We Pay You the Middleman’s Profits 


When you sell to us the middleman gets left and 
YOU sell direct to the manufacturer. No middle- 
man is in the deal at all. We pay you his profits. 
Doesn’t that money look good to you? You'll get it 
all if you send your raw furs to us. Send for Raw 
Fur Price List. 


We Tan Cow and Horse Hides Into $$ 


Our catalog shows photographs of the whole family 
dressed in $25 to $40 fur coats that will cost you 
only $9 to $11. Our 30 page catalog tells when e 
Pay the Freight and give you a pair of Knit Lined 
Horse Hide Palm Mittens Free. Our catalog tells 
you how you can keep the whole family warm this 
winter without paying the clothing merchant one cent 
for fur goods. Our catalog tells you how to fool the 
butcher and hide-buyer and get a $16 robe for $7.50. 
Our catalog is Free for the asking. Write for it to- 
day and at the same time ask for our Raw Fur Price 
List. Please do it now. (1) 





National Fur and Tanning Co. 
30 Peeler Street Three Rivers, Mich. 














“Makes Wing Shooting Easy’’ 


| The Leader Sight 





Automatically places your shot the right dis- 
| tance in front of the flying bird. Enables a 
novice to shoot like an expert. Can be used 
with any gun; instantly attached or detached; 
adjusted in a jiffy to the speed of fastest or 
slowest flying bird or target. 
Made of bronze, gun metal plated, 
Carried in a neat metal box 
which fits into vest pocket. 
Price $3. postpaid. 

Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. 

Ask your gun dealer or write 


THE LEADER COMPANY 
320 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Pat. 1908 and 1909 in United States, Great Britain and Canada. 




















Showing nine different grades of Qavis 
None high priced, but all the best 

value on the market and thoroughly up-to-date. 
limited time we will quote very low prices. 
save money by purchasing DaeisGuns now. 


For a 
You can 











N. R. DAVIS & SONS, sonifo-"tr Zoivenr ASSonet, Mass. 
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The Only All-around Arm. Model 1908 has .22 rifle barrel / 
and .44 smooth barrel, cylinder-bored. Barrels 12in., weight 
2% lbs. Can be safely used with smokeless powder. The 
recoil is slight. Gun is opened quickly. Either barrel is 
used without any change of sight cr adjustment. Hammer is 
instantly set for either barrel or at SAFE. Stock locks at any 
drop desired. Is easily removed. The average pattern of shot 
is 70 No. 8. and 125 No. 10in a 12-inch square at 50 feet. Range 
of No. 8 shot per aaa 60 to 80. Flying or running game can 
be bagged as easily as with any gun ofitsbore. A .44 ball pen- 
etrates 7% inch of pine at 15 feet. Wilt kill a deer or black 
bear at 40 to 50 yards. The .22 barrel shoots as strongly and 
accurately as any make or length of barrel of its caliber. 








Catalogue of 
Marble’s 60 ‘‘extra quality” 


5) Ities fo 
Sportsmen FREE 





Marble Safety Axe Co. 
85-113 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 






















Other sizes at proportionate prices 
ready to ship. Single cylinder engines, 
h. p.3 double cylinders 8 to 20h. ¢ : Four cyl 
h.p. Engines start without cranking No cams, 
sprockets, only three moving parts. All en- 
gines counterbalanced No vibration. Special ff 
jector burns gasoline, kerosene, coal oil, alcohol, 
tillate. Plastic white bronze bearings (no cheap 
Cran} shaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces 


«FF URS:HIDES 


10 toS orp money for tou jm hy hy Hides to us than to 
for, at sta* Write for Price List, Fa toe shit ipping Tags, and about our 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS GUIDE 810,000 Bock 


450 pages, leather bound, Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become & suc- 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1.25. Hides tanned inte 


Adjustable steel connecting rod. Waterproof ignition system. 
For your launch, sailboat, rowboat, stern wheel boat, or 
railroad track car. 20,000 satisfied users, free catalog and 
testimonials. Demonstrator Agents wanted in 
every boating community. Special wholesale price 
on first outfit sold. 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 Jefferson Ave. em DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 8. & 


















babbitt used.) 
ground. 


























































Sree! ee Memes par Bait and yo “Boes, Bent os $1. _ oom Ship your 
. — —— - 
4 
‘ an Pub. 04) =~ 

. GOKEY’S Hand Made 
Waterproof Boots and Moccasins 
For over fifty years the GOKEY Boot has been acknowledged to be the 
best in the world. We guarantee every pair and make good our guarentee. 
The uppers are made of the best “Moose”’ calf leather, genuine “Rock 
Oak” soles, hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are moder; our factory 
fully equipped for making only the best. Makers of the original Gokey 
Moccasins; also a full line of Street, Yachting, Golf and Tennis Shoes. 

— Send fi talog \ 33— Waterproof Boots and Moccasins. 

= sa es ‘eed 1 32—Golf, Yachting and Tennis. 

J WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 

leer 4th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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After you have workedhard and 
gathered your Furs, you want 
all the good money they are 
worth,don’t you? Then look to 
us. We've been dealing with 
the trappers all over America 





Write us. We will convince you quickly. 
other house. 
with us? We are responsible. 


Your nearest Bank can tell you about us. 
IS GOOD, isn’tit? BE 
YOU SHIP. There’sa 
TRY US THIS YEAR. 
PRICE-LIST I. I. 
hundreds of satisfied 


ALLUSTRATED 


this step. Address, IMMEDIATELY 








We are paying more for Furs and Skins than any 
We ship direct to all the great Fur Markets of the world. Why not get in touch 


OUR TRAPPERS 
GUIDE. FREE 4«4 


the country. Shipping Tags, Memorandum Blanks, and Envelopes. 





WHERE DO YOU SHIP YOUR FURS? 


A Pretty Important Question, Isn’t It? 


for 40 years. We have thous- 
ands of unsolicited letters from 
satisfied shippers who found us 
square. Able to pay them more 
money than any other firm. 


There’s the secret, MORE MONEY. We doit. 





It’s important to know that the House you ship to 


WISE. LOOK BEFORE 
difference in Fur Houses. 
» WRITE US today for 
FREE, with pictures of 
shippers in all parts of 
You will be glad you took 


WEIL BROS. & COMPANY -: Fort Wayne, Ind. 












AY 





2- You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost 
you any 
more—if 
as much 
—to have 
your work done 
in the largest 
= establishment 
of the kind in 
= the world and 
= with our equip- 
= ment and ex- 
= perience you 
= should get best results here. 
3 We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
= trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
= leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
= kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair orfur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among our 
particular specialties. We also make fur coats to 
sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes and gloves. 
Send for our illustrated catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

579 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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VICTORY 






AND 
LUGER 
Sa Pee 


GO HAND IN HAND. 
COLT | opel 
SUIT L7EFEATED 
For Full Particulars Ask Your Dealer, or 
H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK 






















Experienced gun users every- 

where say it is the best rust preventative 

on earth—on water, too. 

Being a light oil it enters the pores 

of the metal and forms an impercept- 

ible covering that is moisture-proof 
without making the gun sticky or 
greasy to handle. Best for oiling the 







harden, turn rancid, collect dust 
; F . 3-in-One 
FEE Oj Co.,152 NewSt- 


New York, N.Y. 
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If He Should Come To-night—The Thief 


The thief comes prepared—prepared to take your valuables. Carries the necessary 

























Q With our new heap wi additions we 


99 model) nang (303). 
. toshow our .22 cal. Revessst, 
Handsomely illustrated catalog ful 


rifle information 


@ You have neither expertness with a 
revolver nor deadly intent. 
not afford to stake everything upon a 
. wrist- ny trigger-flinching, slow- 
3 as-molasses firearm. Settle this matter to-day for 
oY the sake of your family. 

Ss matic. The only gun that points straight, shoots 
true, fires fast, without 

gun you can shoot straight 
can now meet the demand tor high UP- len shots, one to a trigger pull. Reloads a 
power SAVAGE RIFLES fresh magazine of ten shots in a flash. Our free 
Ask book “ The Tenderfoot'’s Turn,” by Bat Master- 
son, tells why you point the Savage instinctively true. Send your dealer's name on a 


sr postcard to Savage Arms Co., 24] Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. 


You can- 


Get the Savage Auto- 


ractice. It is the only 
any time you pick it 


tools. Is expert in their use. One of his tools is the revolver. In plain words, he 
is prepared to take your life. His deadly intent and expertness make up for his revol- 
ver’s awkwardness and slowness. 


rvvvvyryy yy. 
<e- ee 





THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 











The New “V& M” Peep Sights 


Can now be supplied for all calibers of the 
WINCHESTER and REMINGTON AUTOMATIC RIFLES 


@ The“V & M ° sights are especially designed for these arms and 
can be mounted and aligned by any rifle user, a screw-driver 
being the only tool required. Illustrated book'et free. 


A. C. VAN HORN, Groton, N. Y. 

















Carry Six Large Strong 
Tools in Your Pocket 


Comfortably 
—not toys, but real tools— 
8inches long. Tools of hard- 
est steel and finest temper 
that hold their edges and 
‘stand up” under hard usage 

ULERY Pocket- 

Knife Tool-Kit 
Knife, saw, file, chisel, 
screw-driver, reamer — in- 
stantly attached and de 
tached,—held absolutely 

















rigid to handle. 
The six, in a handsome 


leather pocket-case take but 

little more space in your 
ee pocket than a knife alone. 
30 Days’ Trial 

eee Use the Ulery Pocket Tool 


Kit 30 days,—then, if you’ll 

part with it, return it at our 
expense and we'll refund your money. At dealers, 
or sent post-paid, $2.25. Write for free pamphlet. 











U. J. ULERY CO., 25-D Warren St. N. Y._ 


Have You Tried 
This Special : 





and Your Gun 


TS softest and most flex- 
ible, heavy-service mit- 
ten ever devised. Warm as 
toast. Nothing to impede circulation, 
Fits snug, separate single finger permits 
delicate manipulation. Though heavily 
lined with complete inner mitten of fine 
llama wool, there is no clumsiness or 
bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 


or harden from watersoaking 

R dealers or sold direct on 
At Boing . and | 5c for aa $1. 75 
Send size of kid glove and diagram 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., ~+-a 
345 East Water Street 
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Dr. Held’s Reel 
Is a Meek 


Dr. Held won the World’s Champion- 
ship with a Meek reel. Meek reels are 
recognized by experts as being the best for both Tournament Casting 
and Fishing. There have been 16 Diamond Trophies awarded in Inter- 
national Tournaments in the past five years. Casters using Meek reels 
won eleven of them, which is nearly 69% of the total number of Diamond 











Trophies awarded. 





If you are interested, write for Catalogue A, free 





B. F. MEEK & SONS, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


A Few Opinions about Cummins’ Tackle 














. Soares tackle is puree satisfactory; the quality is much better than anything one can buy here. R G., 


Anaconda. 
The flies are works of art so far as workmanship is concerned, I have never seen flies so beautifully 


tied and so true to pattern. E. H. C., Scranton. 

The bass flies are just right in size and dressing. and are withal perfect and beautiful samples of the 
fly-tier’s art. In this country I have seen no better. Jas, A. Henshall, author of “Book of the Black Bass.’ 

I have been using your flies and leaders now for over ten years, and have always found them very satis- 
factory. Your prices, even with the duty added, are much lower than ours. The flies are exactly what I 
want and have not been able to secure in this country. E. B. R., Paymaster Genera), U. S. N. 

The flies are certainly beautifully tied, and the leaders are better than any I have bought here. 


Cc. O. Z., Boston. 

The flies are the finest I have ever seen. H. W., Schenectady. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the mh, rid your flies, and shall not hesitate to recommend them 
to those desirous of flies of the highest quality. C. T. P., New York. 

I have had your flies for two years, and am well pleased with them, C, T. L., Pres. of Nat. Bank, Colo. 

I used a good many of your flies one season, and still have a few on hand. They were beautifully 
dressed. Theodore Gordon, Sullivan County. r 

I consider your flies the finest I have found anywhere. Dr, J. W. D., New York. 

I like the way you build your flies, and they please me very much, G. H. M., Pres. Lindon Bank, Iowa, 

Your flies proved to be all you claimed for = G. . H., New York. 

Your flies look to be “better than the best.’ H. B., Grand Rapids. 

Last summer I used your flies on the Eagle and Frying Pan Rivers and other streams, and wish to 
testify to their well-made qualities, the strength of the gut, and will say, for catching trout they have no 
equal. C. H. R., Colo. 

Mr. R. has been very successful this summer with your flies, and has been able to catch fish where parties 
using American flies were unsuccessful. The leaders are of most excellent quality. Y. W., Rockwell 
Springs Trout Club. 


Your flies are a relation in the fly-tiers’ art. C 
but for artistic and strongly-made flies commend me 


I thought I was buying good flies from Messrs. - — - 
and houses of equally high character, to those you 
have sent. J. W. D., Westchester. 

The gut and flies are very satisfactory; the neatness and wearing qualities of your flies surpass anything 
our American manufacturers put on the market. } S.. New York 

All the tackle you have sent me has been very satisfactory. and. your flies are superior to anything 
obtainable in the United States so far as my knowledge goes. Admiral E. B. R., Washington. 

I was more than pleased with the flies and I was impressed with the care with which they seem to 
have been made; in other words, they were beautiful. E. G. A., New York. 


Write for my Catalogue of HIGH GRADE RODS and TACKLE (I publish a special edition for America), 
and just what you require for NEXT SEASON. Your letter will have my PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


W. J. CUMMINS, Dept. G. “xhy{E2t2"4 Bishop Auckland, England 
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Over 18000 
People 
Ride 











6H. P. MODEL DE LUXE 
S loneenertcgee of people motor, why not you? There’s no form or recreation so 
economic—so exhilarating—so thoroughly enjoyable as motorcycling. There’s no 
motorcycle so perfect—so refined—so reliable as the N.S. U. 
Write for Catalogue “F"—it's interesting 


N. S. U. MOTOR CO., 206 WEST 76th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Motorcycles 
Forecars 
Sidecars 


Exbibition 

at 

Madison Square 
Garden, W. Y. 
JAR. 8-15 














MULLINS STEEL BOATS 
The Best Boats Built 

are absolutely safe,never leak,crack,dry 
out, Warp or sink, and last a life 
time. Haveairchambers in 
each end like a life boat. 



















for Free 

Guistegue . ar 

of Mullins Row Boats, W. 8. MULLINS CO. 
Motor Boats, Launches, Franklin St. 
Hunting and Fisning Boats. Salem, 0. 

















Ph Horse power COMPLETE Jv 
: 1,2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 Horse Power x. let peabinaid 
ao Sen ee our boat of its length and beam in the a! ater 
complete marine catalog ever published. Gray Meter Ce., 14 Leib $t., Oetreit, Mich. j 











A CLEAN 






EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently, 
4 Complete Departure from theold style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the use of legstraps. All sizes ailed 
iuaplain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 Park PL. Watertown. N, ¥. 











PFLUEGER'S 





fishing tackle has 

stood the test for 

over 25 years. 

In the Pflueger 

tackle of to-day you see the 

perfected product, the result 

of a quarter century’s constant ex- 

periment and endeavor. When buy- 

ing trolls, baits, flies, spinners, reels, 

snelled hooks, wood minnows or fish- 

ing tackle of any description insist on 

the above trade-mark, the leaping 

bass and the name ‘¢Pflueger,’’ as 

it stands for the highest grade of 

merit and is put there for your 
protection. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron,O. 
































If experience in the art counts for anything, we should make the best boats and engines produced 
in this country, because we have been longer at it and built a greater number than any other maker. 
Our product is known all over the world as the highest of its class. To the buyer who wants a good 
thing and is willing to pay a fair price, we can guarantee satisfaction. With the man who wants a rat- 
tle trap boat or a junk engine—where price rather than quality counts—we can’t do business. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 
CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Send toc. stamp for catalogue. 

















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE -WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


“PREMIER” MAL LARD. “~* U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A good night companion. 
re rilliant earch igh No hunter should be without 
one. Carried on the head, 
can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light wherever you look; will not 
smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector. Automatic generator uses 
acetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight hours. 
Single Lens, spreads the light - - - 00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light 6.00 
Interchangeable, ——- s both single and double Lens, 6.50 
ND FOR PAMPHLE 
be Cc. KRUSHKE, see w. ‘Superior Street - - - Duluth, Minn. 


$25.°° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
i 


Height, 70 inches Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., °2!,Broadway, 
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While Rock 





‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 





¢ YOU are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a new piano—if you would 
consider the exchange of your old piano 
for a new, send for this book to-day. 


It points the way. Sent free postpaid. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROS. 
701 Whitlock Ave. New York 








THE FrACKAGE 
EVERYBODY 





“MY FAVORITES” 


THE BEST CHOCOLATES IN THE WORLD 
IN THE MOST ARTISTIC BOXES EVER MADE. 


THE BOXES CONTAIN ONLY CHOCOLATES 
WITH NUT CENTERS OF SUCH PURITY, 
QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND DELICIOUSNESS 

AS CAN ONLY BE PRODUCED BY 


| 
oa hn | 
LARGE SIZE MORE THAN A POUKD, $1.00 | 
MEDIUM SIZE 

MORE THAN A HALF POUND SOc, / 
y SMALL SIZE YM 
PA, MORE THAN A QuARTER POUND 253. 7777.) 
\)) Gi))) 
SOLD AT OUR Ww" 
RETAIL STORES AND SALES I N4\ 

AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 4) 


a IS 
. Ope 














THE LATEST 





5 


TR USCOTT PRobDuctTioN 


So 
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Monarch Light Touch is not a mere 
‘* talking point.’’ Itisa mechanical fact 

Monarch Light Touch means ‘‘all 
day efficiency’’—no mid-afternoon 
letting down of the operator’s speed 
through muscular weariness. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


increases the output—permits the pro- 
duction of more work in a day and 
therefore reduces the cost of typewrit- 
ing to the employer. 

Monarch Light Touch and other 
Monarch features are well worth 
learning about. Let us give you a 
demonstration. Write for illustrated 
descriptive literature. 

The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Executive Offices, Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New York 
Branches and dealers throughout the world, 
Canadian Offices: Toronto—Montreal. 


7 = 


va Diggs. ° 











OUR Folding Canvas 
BOATS and CANOES 


are known as “THE 
= ST." Have peifect 

meee, 00d EVERLAS'1- 
ING STEEL FRAME, with BEST CAN AS BODY. SAFE to 
SHOOT, or CAST from. SAFE for FAMILY. Folds in ten 
minutes to carry by hand, or check as baguage. Noiseless in 
weeds. Your dealer has it or send for catalog 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
—————_—————— 














They mend all leaks in all utensile—tin 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags 

osolder. cementor rivet. Any one 

can use them; fit any surface; two million 
in use. Send end forea mle pkg. 10c. Complete 


jotto Bly. Oo, Gon box 3901 pe ay nT. | 








in eac! xhibit enn ey, af model 
‘iganger" Bi Bicycle. 0 ise Sor spe 
We Ship on Approval Seer ar a = not depesit, 
Srepupfrtamta allow 10 were FREE TRIAL. 
on every bicycle. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, 
tires andsundries. Do not i until you receive our 
m 5 catalogs and learn our "heard - prices and marvelous 
special offer. T' ives. coaster-brake rear wheels. ' . sundries, Aal/ prices. 
MEAD CYCLE co. Department R240 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 


CAMP & TRAIL *"wekay— 


ae. . to HUNTING 
and allied topics. Sample 5 cts, Yearly $1.50 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 1059, Columbus, Ohio 


You can 


afford to USE 


as wellas 
BUY a 
Maxwell 
Automobile 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company 


Moon St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 



































OTHER MAXWELL FACTORIES: 
New Castle, Ind. Providence, R. I. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Kingsland Point, N. Y. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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fe *‘Being satisfied since my first expedition in 1891 that the Eastman 
on cameras and films were best suited for this class of work, I have used 
INE both exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, and it is to this 
enna that I attribute the fact that I have brought back a series of photographs 
<2 “3 which in quantity and quality probably exceed any other series of 
) HUNTING P ‘ : 

50 photographs obtained from the Arctic regions.”’ 

bus, Ohio 


Wherever adverse conditions demand absolute 
dependability in photographic equipment—there the | 
Kodak goods are chosen. The photographic success 
of Commander Peary’s expedition is fully demon- 
strated by the pictures—all of them from Kodak films, 
illustrating his thrilling, historic narrative now 
res. running in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


pany 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
yor mp ge ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








int, N. Y. 








-atent 
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Hard Luck 
Series 


OF SPORTSMEN’S PICTURES BY 


Frank 1. Stick and 
Cow. ¥. Wrewer 





¢ For lovers of good guns, 
good dogs, and good shooting. 
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XACT color reprodue- 

E tions of the original 
paintings in oil by Frank 
L. Stick and Edward “W. 
Brewer, who are sportsmen 
as well as artists, and 
unrivaled in the portrayal 
of hunting scenes in marsh 
and field. 
@ On heavy plate paper, 
pebbled, with wide margin 
for framing. Size 15% x 
22% inches. 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR 
SPECIAL OFFER 
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SPORTSMEN'S PICTURES 


The ‘‘Hard Luck’’ Series 


XACTLY suited for the walls of your office, den or camp. True to 
E life in every minute particular, and most strikingly beautiful in coloring, 
they possess a charm that no sportsman can disregard. CONSIDERED 

AS A PRESENT, whether for yourself ora friend, or for the guide whose 
considerate helpfulness on your last trip calls for courteous recognition beyond 
the mere payment of wages, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely 
to be welcomed, than a set of theseepictures. This is a hint worth remember- 
ing, in view of the coming Holiday Season. And you can add materially to 


the value of the gift by including a year's subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE OF SPORT 
TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


The “Hard Luck” Pictures are mailed, securely wrapped and postpaid, 
for One Dollar each. If desired as a premium with the magazine, fill in 
the attached coupon and mail with the amount required. The pictures or 


magazine may be sent to different addresses. Year's subscription and one 


picture, $2.00; two pictures, $2.75; three, $3.50; set of four, $4.00. 


The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as 
they are going very fast, we would suggest your placing your order at 


once, before the Holiday Season, as we cannot guarantee how long they will last. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 26 East 21st St., New York 


Enclosed find $........--..---- Kindly send me magazine for one year with the fo!lowing pictures: 


COCR O PEO O SEE EEOE EH eee HEHE Hee He HEHEHE EERE EH EEE ESS CEE EE HEHE EE SH EEEE HEED OE EEEE ES 
ree e ee eee eee ee reece eer eT eee ee eee reece rece eer eee ee eee eee eee Tee 
Oe eR URCRERI TIC Tere rr eee eee ee eere rrr ee eee eee eee eee eT eee CeCe ee ee eee eee 


CO COECCOEO OE. EEE HEE HEHEHE OEE, eee ee tHE EE EEE EEE E EEE EEEE EEE H EES SHEEE EEE E EH ESE Eee 
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ORNIA 


EVERY OUTDOOR PASTIME 
The Year ’Round, 
Thousands of Attractions for Tourist and Settler. 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Choice of Lines from Eastern Points. 
TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 
Rock Ballast Roadbeds, 


Automatic Block Signals 


Oil Burning Locomotives. 
Scenic Surprises at Every Turn. 
L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A., 366-1158 or 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Include an Ocean Voyage in 


Your Winter Tour 


Let us plan a circle tour from and back to your home city, by 
rail and water, through the New York Gateway via the 


Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines 





Me 
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Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 


STEAMSHIP Lines 





Florida, the Carolinas, Georgia and San Domingo via CLYDE LINE 
Texas, California and Pacific Coast points ; Florida—West Coast, Mobile and 
New Orleans via MALLORY LINE 

Porto Rico, cruises to and around the Island via PORTO RICO LINE 
Nassau-Cuba, direct service via WARD LINE 
Mexico- Yucatan, direct service with rail connec- 
tions for all important interior cities via WARD LINE 
Wireless Telegraphy 





Address any of the following Tour Bureau representatives for complete 
information and copies of the illustrated Magazine of Travel, the AGWI 
News: Geo. O. Sheldon, 192 Washington Street, Boston; S. A. Monteith, 629 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; H. G. Wenzel, 290 Broadway, New York. 


CLYDE LINE—MALLORY LINE—PORTO RICO LINE—WARD LINE 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- Free from climatic 


extremes, and whole- 


Door Life in the Middle South. some in every respect. 


The only resort having THREE GOLF COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country 
Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides, Trained Dogs, Fine 
Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc, 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS—52 COTTAGES. Holly Inn now open. Carolina 
(accommodates 500), open January 8, 1910. Berkshire and Harvard, January 15, 1910. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST. 
Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from 


NewYork, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
literature, illustrating the out-of-door feaiures of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 











Send for Illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis end Shooting Tournaments. 


Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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SPORT IN THE PINE WOODS | 


OF FLORIDA 


Since the end of the season in the Adirondacks I 
have opened a place in absolutely the best hunting 
and fishing territory in Florida; that is, at Avon Park, 
in De Soto County. There are over twenty lakes 
within easy reach, all with good fishing. Pigeon, 
quail, wild turkey and deer are exceedingly plentiful, 
and bear occasionally seen. Situated on the high- 
land, in the pine woods, of Florida, it is absolutely 
free from malaria and mosquitoes, and the sport is 
the best ever—that’s why I picked it out. Write me 
for further particulars and rates. 


J. M. BALDERSON 
Avon Park De Soto Co., Fla. 











TROUT FISHING 
Rest — Good Fishing — Three Lakes — Miles of 
Brooks and Streams. Trout — Salmon — Lake 
Trout and Golden Trout. Good Food and all the 
Comforts of Home with none of the Worry. 
Do you want these? Send for booklet. 
COLD SPRING CAMP, Forest Lake, Averill, Vt. 


Cc. M. QUIMBY, Proprietor and Manager 














There is a little inn at Blue Point, L. I. which is open all 
year round, where you can enjoy a better dinner than King 
Cole ever got, and you will know it by the sign. 

YE ANCHORAGE INN, Will Graham, Landlord. 














tT. Bermuda 
By Twin Screw Line 


Largest and Fastest Steamers 


S. S. Oceana, 8000 Tons 
S. S. Bermudian, 5530 Tons 


Wireless on both Steamers; also bilge keels 
Forty hours from frost to flowers. Suilings every Wednesday 
and Saturday trom New York in the season. 


WEST INDIES 


New 8.8.‘‘Guiana”’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets 
with full information apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO, Gen’l 
Agts. Quebec 8.8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. 
COOK & SON, Pass. Agts., 245 and 1200 Broadway, 649 Madison 
Ave., 563 Fifth Ave., New York, or any Ticket Agent, or ART HUK 
AHERN, Secretary, Quebec. 























NEW RUPTURE CURE 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 

Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No salves. 
No lymphol. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial. Pat. Sept. 
10, “01. 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 1945 Brooks 
Building Marshall, Mich. 




















Through Trains 


DAILY TO 


Portland and Puget 
- Sound Points 


From Chicago, St. Louis 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Northern Pacific service comprises five fast daily 
transcontinental trains, east and west, over the 
“Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune” 
--all electric-lighted and steam-heated. 

North Coast Limited--Crack Train of the North- 
west--only exclusively first-class, all-sleeping-car 
train to the North Pacific Coast. Has Drawing- 
rooms, Compartments and Open Sections; Barber, 
Bath, Clothes-pressing Service; Dental Lavatories 
and Electric Berth Lamps in both upper and lower 
berths. A la carte Dining Cars on all five trains 

cuisine famously good. 


“*“Service That Sets the Pace” 


Literature about Trains and Route 
free upon request from 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 











A Paradise for the Camper 
and Angler :: Ideal 
Canoe Trips 





@ The country traversed by the Reid New- 
foundland Company’s system is exceed- 


Studies In ingly rich in all kinds of fish and game. 


@ All along the route of the Railway are 


Stock Speculation | streams famous for their SALMON and 


TROUT fishing, some of which have a 





A new series of articles by ‘Rollo | | |, world wide reputation. 
Tape,” author of “ Studies in Tape @QInformation cheerfully given upon ap- 
Reading,” etc., now running in plication to 


“THE TICKER” J” W. N. JOHNSTONE, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Practical money making ideas for traders 











and investors. ie REID NEWFOUNDLAND CO. | 
How to analyze market conditions and | | | or jouns NEWFOUNDLAND 
interpret fluctuations. 








How the trader can make an intelligent — : — — 


on” market from newspaper | | LE ARN MUSIC 
HOW TO SELECT 
INVESTMENTS IN YOUR HOME 
ee as a ete O | WITHOUT A TEACHER 


management of capital, safe distribution of investments, 
selection of securities likely to advance in value, etc. | 


By the wonderful Simplex copyrighted system 
anyone of ordinary intelligence can quickly 
learn to play piano or organ. You need not 


This Magazine also contains : know the first principles of music. By noother 
The Bargain Indicator. method can you learn music so quickly and 
Criticisms of Traders’ Accounts. thoroughly as by the Simplex System. There 


is nothing like it. The study is easy and fas- 


The Investment Digest. cinating. In just a few weeks by this method 





Bond Buyer's Guide. you can play the ordinary popular and classical 
Bird’s Eye Views”’ of Great music. By our system you can study during 
Properties. spare time in your home and quickly become a 





capable musician. 
We have delighted students in every state 
and territory. Many of our students, after six 


Answers to Inquiries. 

















SPECIMEN COPY FREE or eight et — a aying. pik ano or organ 

in church and Sunday schoo thers write that 

= PUBLISHING CO. after one lesson they are able to play a waltz 
4 U. S. Express Bldg., New York from memory. Anotherstudent says: ‘‘Every- 






Blease send me a Free Sample Copy of THE thing is so simple, and a student learns so fast 














that he himself cannot realize it.’’ 
TICKER. If you wish to become a skilled musician, 
NAME | | write at once for our free book, ‘‘ Learn Music 
| | in Your Home Withouta Teacher.’’ Address, 
ADDRESS i SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Conser- 






vatory 233, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A little higher in price, 
perhaps, but give 


Double the Wear 
and Treble the 
Protection 


Physicians Everywhere 
Recommend Them 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave. 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn : 604 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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«Admiral’’ on the buckle 


*‘Smithmade’’ on the cast-off 


Identify the finest suspenders made. None other 
has the sliding Duplex End, the Metal Bearing 
Cast-off, such fine webbing, nor such lasting elas- 
ticity. Smithmade ‘‘ Admirals” are the most dur- * 
able, most comfortable, most satisfactory suspenders 
made, yet cost no more than half-as- kinds, , 


q Four styles and extra lengths. At best dealers 
us direct, 50 cents. Every pair guaran- 

teed by us — the oldest suspender makers in the 
United States. Send for booklet. 


Smithmade Suspender Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 











THE MAGAZINE MAN 
GRUMITAUX no“ cirt In AMERICA 
A Coaster Cart, A Flexible Flyer, A Real Flying 

Machine, A Wireless Telegraph Outfit 


And a thousand other practical articles. 


Just to Advertise the name of **GRUMIAUX’”’ 


THEY DO NO CANVASSING THEY ARE AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER 
WRITE TODAY FOR THE SIMPLEST PLAN EVER THOUGHT OF. 














You know some boy or girl who is ambitious and who does things. Recom- 
mend them to me. Name your own child or a friend’s. 
Clip this 2nd mail today. 


To GRUMIADX, Le Roy, N. Y. 





I recommend... pa 
(name of child) 





(addi ess) 
Complete catalogue of magazine offers will be mailed you FREE upon receipt 
of this coupon, and if you will ATTACH a list of the publications you are now 
taking, I will name you a price on them without any: obligation whatever. 





Sign here -—- 


Kenttal 





Address 
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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


OWN STORY OF HIS 











Hunting Trip 


NOW RUNNING IN 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


is as popular as the man himself. 


Every one wants to read it. The first article appeared in the October 
number and the entire first edition of that number was sold out in four 


days. The Scribner presses are taxed to the utmost to supply the demand. 
The articles are fascinating, full of adventure, and reflect the wonderful 
personality of Mr. Roosevelt. 





We will send Mr. Roosevelt’s First Article in 
Booklet Form and Two Big Numbers FREE all 
to Field and Stream Readers who Subscribe 
to Scribner’s for the Year 1910. 


The subscription price of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is $3.00 per year, but we will send 
to any reader of Field and Stream, who subscribes for one year from January, 1910, 
the November and December, 1909, numbers FREE; also an attractive pamphlet con- 
taining Mr. Roosevelt’s first article in the October, 1909, number FREE. We make 
this offer so that subscribers may have Mr. Roosevelt’s complete story. 











THIS offer is good for a short time only and should be accepted at 
once, before the great demand exhausts our edition. Write to-day, 
inclosing $3.00, and get Mr. Roosevelt’s story from its beginning. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 
AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN + sewn Tus COUPON WITH YOUR ORDER 


Send for Booklet Giving Terms R O O ~ EV E. LT 


and Special Offers : OFFER NO. 320 
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You cannot select a more 
suitable Xmas gift 


for a young man than a motorcycle. Consider 
for amoment; motorcycling is an out-door sport, 
healthy and strengthening. It is the cheapest 
method of transportation known— ¥ of 1 cent per 
mile covers all running expenses. The modern 
motorcycle is substantial, comfortable, easily 
handled and operated, very inexpensive to run 
« and maintain, 200 miles a day is not difficult. 
Write us for descriptive matter of the new 4 
H.P. M.M. single cylinder motorcycle — the 
peer of all touring machines. Deliveries now. 





American Motor Company 
732 Centre Street, BROCKTON, MASS. 





F you desire to make a reputation as an 

expert cocktail mixer, buy the ‘‘Club’’ 

brand, follow directions, and your friends 
will wonder where you gained the art. Many 
a cocktail you have drunk and complimented 
your host for his art of mixing—the truth is 
you had a ‘‘Club Cocktail.’’ It merely re- 
quired a little ice to cool it. You can do it 
just as well. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK, N. Y. 

HARTFORD, CONN. LonDon 


| Agents Wanted. Live Ones. Everywhere 
: 
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The Wealth of the Woods 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP 
YOU TO YOUR SHARE 


(Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natural enemy of Game.) 


Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. Where they grow and how 
identified. Information that w..1 bring you money. Price, $1.00 


Bee Hunting. There are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how 
to find the bee trees and the honey. Bee hunting is profitable. Price, 25c, 


Deadfalls and Snares. How to build and set traps of the materials the 
forests supply ; 232 pages, 84 illustrations. Price, 60c. 


Mink Trapping. A book of 183 pages, illustrated ; giving all the methods 
of experienced trappers. Mink furs are always valuable. Price, 60c. 


Steel Traps. All about the various makes, and how to use them. Also 
chapters on the care of furs. 333 pages, 130 illustrations. Price, 60c 


Fox Trapping. Devoted wholly to ways of outwitting the wariest of wild 
animals. Contains 185 pages, 62 illustrations of trapping devices. Price, 60c. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Any two of the 60c. books, or ‘‘ Gin- 
seng’’ and ‘‘ Bee Hunting,’” with Field and Stream one year, for $2.25 


Or the set of six books and the magazine a year for $3.75 


A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more 
on their occasional trips to the woods. 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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OUTING 


NEW YEAR OFFER 


An Outdoor Encyclopedia 
with a Year’s Subscription 
(See Coupon Below) 

January OuTING is a special 4uto- 
mobile Number, containing such 

articles as: 


Automobiles for AverageIncomes 
Equipping Your Automobile 
How I Made My Car Pay for Itself 


Other features will be: 


Hanting in the Arctic 
Harry Whitney 
Football Review for 1909 
Walter Camp 
Game and Game Fish in 
Winter and many other 
outdoor stories 


The Outing Magazine's contributors 
are national experts on outdoor life. 
* Their articles are recognized as the 
last word on the subjects they treat. 


Camping and Woodcraft is an outdoor en- 
cyclopedia by Horace Kephart. It covers all 
of the essential features of life in the woods, 
from outfitting to finding one’s way. Indis- 
pensable to novice and veteran alike. 












Enclosed find $1.00 for 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
aud “Camping and Wood- 
craft,’ on trial for ninety days. If at 
the end of that time I am not satisfied, 
you are to return my money, and I will 
return the book. I aim to keep the three issues 
of the mavazine. If at the end of three months 
Iam satisfied, you are to bill me the remaining 
$2.00, and send OUTING for the rest of the year. 




































‘pie OUTING MAGAZINE 


315 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 








Name 














ADDRESS 





——_- 

















As it will appear when new addition is completed 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 








**A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things’’ 











Pre-eminent among New York Hotels for 
the excellence of its Cuisine, Service and 
Appointment. Highest standard of accom- 


modations at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 
P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


Also proprietors St. Denis Hotel. N. Y. 
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How to judge an advertisement 





before you use it 


> 


| John Lee Mahin has prepared ten™ 
| tests whereby the advertising 
| value of newspaper and magazine 
| advertisements, street car cards, 
posters or any other printed matter 
may be judged. These are not 
mere theories, but ten real tests. 
Applying them you arrive at 
| the calm, cold reasons for or 
| against the copy you havein mind. | 





These ten tests have proved themselves 
over and overs, All ten of them have 
been applied to this advertisement. 
A complete set of these tests sent 
on request. Address 


cee, Me 


Mahin Advertising Company 


817-867 American Trust Building § Chicago 























- 
ip We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing adpertiser 
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COLGATE'’S 


RAPID-SHAVE 


TRAOE MARK 


POWDER 





war ~~ SS 


te > 
eet 7 7, 3 The Powder 
a4 that Shortens 
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2’ Ww date Shave 
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A New Era 


in Shaving 
A STEP 


_ This latest improvement makes modern shav- FORWARD 
ing quicker, cleaner and better. 


Rapid-Shave Powder gives you a quicker A RAPID 
shave because it does away with rubbing soap SHAVE 


on the face or making lather in a cup. 


: A SANITARY 
A sanitary shave because no soap that touches $74 yr 


brush or skin is used again. 


A better shave, since you enjoy the most A BETTER 
lasting, delightful lather of your life. LATHER 


TRIAL BOX SENT FOR 4c 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 43,55 John St., N. Y., Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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Steel Lined. 
Shot Shells 


Steel Lining around the smokeless powder 
—doesn’t that protection appeal to you ? 
Put it this way.—If unlined and Steel 
Lined Shells were offered you gratis wouldn't 
you take Steel Lined every time ? 
At your ir dealer's wouldn't you gladly pay 
more for U.M.C. Steel Lined Shells than for the unlined makes ? 
Yet he will ask you no more. 
That’s because there is no extra charge for the Steel Lining 
which keeps out the dampness and is put there free for your 
protection. 
Insist upon U.M.C. Steel Lined Shells and if your dealer won't supply you, write us. 
Hunt with U.M.C. Game Laws and Guide Directory in your pocket 


THE UNION METALLIC ‘CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
Agency 315 Broadway New York City 








AUTOLOADING 
SHOTGUN 


‘‘A Greater Improvement Than the Breech Loader 
Read thi Was Over the Muzzle Loader’’ 


I can oie state that I have used guns of every kind from the muzzle loader down, 
and your Autoloading Shot Gun is a greater improvement over any other than the 
breech loader was over the muzzle loader. It is accurate, handy, durable, and its pene- 
trating and reaching qualities cannot be beaten. | have used mine steadily for two years and 
ahalf and have not spent one cent for repairs. Signed C. A. Martin, Battle Creek, Neb. 


You pay no more for this Solid Breech Hammerless repeater which loads itself than 
you do for an ordinary gun. 
Remington Autoloading and Pump Guns won 3 of the 5 Classic Handicaps of 1909 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Agency 315 Broadway New York City 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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¢ Ths proprietors take pleasute’in®announciye that 
they have, concluded: arrangement with LA /REGIF 
FRANCAISE which Will @pable ‘their Engtish and 


American. patrons\ traveling “or residing in--rfance: to 


og (A US COKE TRS 


-procure these. famous ” ‘eigarettes~at all the principal 
Hotels, Cafés, etc.; the Genéfal Agency for France being 
situated at 


60, Avenue Montaigne, Paris, 8° 


(Rond-Point des Champs-Elysées) 


@ This is but another acknowledgment of the superior 
excellence of PALL MALL FAMOUS CIGARETTES, 
for La Regie Francaise (being the French Government 
Monopoly, and having its own favored brands) accorded 
this splendid compliment only in deference to a most 
insistent demand. 

@ Especially convenient for our patrons automobiling 
in France are the boxes of fifty. Also packed in the 
usual attractive boxes of ten. 


“A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here” 


In France—1 franc, 30 centimes 











